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CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Read the Big New Weekly 


‘The Movie Pictorial’’ 
Out Every Saturday 


The BIGGEST thing that ever happened 
for the lovers of motion pictures is HERE! 








The new, big, up-to-the-minute, illustrated motion-picture weekly, the only one of its 
kind in the world, the biggest surprise in the biggest industry on earth to-day, is 
“The Movie Pictorial,” now appearing every Saturday on news-stands all over the coun- 
try. It is the biggest dime’s worth you ever bought in your life. 

Read one of the most thrilling photoplay mystery stories ever written, “The Star of 
the Vaal,” appearing in “The Movie Pictorial” every week. This big, absorbing prize story 
is full of wonderful situations, staggering 
plots and counter-plots, yet with a climax 
amazing in its naturalness and logic. Don’t 
fail to read it. 


The Movie Pictorial 


is just what its name indicates—a_ pictorial 
magazine that talks to you in the language 
of pictures, by a parade of 
vivid illustrations, crowded in 
from cover to cover. The biggest 
and most interesting events in 
motion picturedom are given to 
you in type and picture, while they 
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are Iresn. 








At All 
News 
Stands 


lt brings you within elbow- 
touch of all the movie players; it 
transports you into the realm 
‘behind the scenes,” where you see 
the “seamy” side, no less myste- 
rious in its glamour and invisible 
power. It is full of fascination, 
fight and fire, with gingery stori- 
ettes, and earliest news of the very 
latest productions; photoplayers; 
new beauties; new features, new 
thrills, every week in the year. If 
you are a lover of moving pictures, 
a writer of photoplays, a student 
of photoplay writing or wish to 





-f ul 
become one, 1f you are a traveler AtAll AtA 
ilong the “reel” way, get “The News News 
Movie Pictorial” every Saturday. Stands Stands 
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Just Off the Press! 


Wm. Lord Wright’s New Book 


“The Motion Picture Story” 


THIS BOOK IS ESSENTIAL TO YOUR SUCCESS AS 
A PHOTOPLAYWRIGHT 





Ready for Immediate Delivery! 





It contains information of exactly the kind you are daily looking for. It answers 
all the questions that confront you when you have trouble in writing your scenarios. 
A careful study of it will go a long way toward increasing the amount shown on the 


credit side of your bank account. 


“The Motion Picture Story” 





is absolutely the latest and most thorough 
book of its kind on the market. 
tains the answers to all of the questions 
which have confronted the foremost 
writers of vhotoplays during their own 
development as authors. 


Complete directions are given for the 
proper technical arrangement of your 
scenarios. 

Profit by the other fellows’ mistakes and 
experiences! 


Bridge the years’ gap between ‘‘begin- 


It con- | 





ner’ and “experienced writer’ stages by 
spending a few hours studying a book 
that is written for the sole purpose of 
saving your time, increasing your effi- 
ciency and decreasing the number of your 
scenarios that are Rejected. 

The first chapter of ‘‘The Motion Picture 
Story” will be sent you free for the asking. 
Just make a request on a post card, and 
don’t forget your name and address. 
The coupon below is for your conven- 
ience in case you want your copy of the 
book now. 


Fill in—Tear Off—and Mail TO-DAY 





CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
1100 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Please send me IMMEDIATELY, postpaid, William Lord Wright’s new book, ‘“‘THE MOTION- 
PICTURE STORY,” 240 pages, cloth bound, for which I enclose herewith one dollar and eighty 
cents ($1.80), the price in full. 
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Question, 


‘“‘Why the Rejection?” 





| it Answers the 
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S WILLIAM CLIFFORD 

r is a Shakesperian actor of note, having been a member of Robert 

= i Mantell’s company and later with Walker Whiteside. For a ) 
E ; time he took the lead in Ernest Shipman’s “Prisoner of Zenda” / 
E company in New York and on tour. He is a master of makeup, 


and since entering the picture field has been with Pathe, Kalem, 
Melies, and is now with the 101 Bison Company, where he shows 
to advantage. 
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IVA SHEPARD 

appears under the direction of Edwin August, and has, as a result, 
achieved no little fame as an emotional actress, for Mr. August 
seems to possess the peculiar ability to get the very best work 
out of every member of his company. Miss Shepard has appeared 
in a number of roles of note on the legitimate stage, but prefers 
the work in pictures. You will find her at her best in Powers’ 
“The Romance of an Actor,’’ recently released. 


Photo by WWutzel, Los Angeles 
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ADELE LANE 


is an emotional actress of considerable power and artistic at- 
tainment. She has been with Selig now for more than a yéar, 
but previous to that appeared in Lubin films taken in Phila- 
delphia, Arizona and Texas, playing leads all the time. With 
an excellent screen appearance and a notable legitimate stage 
experience, it is not surprising that she has risen to the top of 
her profession. 
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EUGENE PALLETTE 
plays every type of role called for by the Majestic scenarios, for 
he has had years of experience on the speaking stage and can 
change from juvenile to heavy, or from character to leads at a 


moment's notice. He seems to be at his best in the type of 
romantic dramas, of which ‘‘Texas Bill’s Last Ride’’ is a fair 
example. In this he appeared as “Boh Bord,’ playing opposite 
pretty Billie West. 
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RICHARD C. TRAVERS 


first saw the light of day in a Hudson Bay Trading Post far up 
in Canada, and attended St. Andrew’s College in Montreal and 
later Cornell University. He enlisted for the Boer war and holds 
a commission in the British army. His father, a minister and 
intimate friend of Ralph Connor, at first seriously objected to 
*“*Dick’s”’ stage career, but is now more than pleased with his 
son’s appearance in Essanay films. 


Photo by Moffett, Chica; 
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IRENE WARFIELD, 


born in New Orleans in 1890, entered upon her theatrical career 
when but seventeen years of age with dramatic stock companies 
at Memphis, St. Louis and Louisville. She played leads there- 
after for Dustin Farnum and appeared In such Cohan and Harris 
successes as “The Aviator,’’ ‘‘Within the Law’ and “The Com- 
mon Law,’’ though Essanay films now claim her time and abil- 
ity. She Is fond of horseback riding, tennis and football. 
Photo by Moffett, Chicago 
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MARION LEONARD'S 


face is known to photoplay fans the country over, for she has 
long been one of the most popular stars of the silent drama. She 
has been appearing in pictures for several seasons and has 
been featured in various Licensed and Independent brands. For 
a short time she headed her own company and the pictures were 
released as Marion Leonard Features, but it is amid the various 
Warner’s Features that she is now to be found. 
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O. A. C. LUND 


was born in Stockholm, Sweden; went through the public schools, 
graduated from Upsala University, went into Russia as a news- 
paper correspondent, studied music in Germany, and then came 
to this country, where he followed in the footsteps of his father 
by becoming a stage director. We has long been with the Eclair 
Company and writes many of his own plays, directs their produc- 
tion and enacts leading roles in them. 
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RUTH ROLAND, 


though still in her teens, is one of the most popular photoplayers. 


She made her debut at the age of four, in Honolulu, 
intelligence she displayed brought forth favorable comments 
from press and public. Later, with her parents, she made a tour 
of Australia, in different productions. In Kalem films she is now 
a greater favorite than ever. Her clear olive beauty has brought 
her many offers from artists desiring her to pose for them. 
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HAROLD LOCKWOOD 


will be remembered by old-time picture ‘‘fans’’ as the Nestor 


leading man whose deeds of daring they so much admired on the 


screen. He appeared in other films, but recently has been 
featured in the Famous Players’ productions in which Mary 
Pickford is starred. Los Angeles 


is the scene of his present 
activities and he is doing some of the best work of his career, 
He is both athletic and good looking. 
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EUGENIE BESSERER, 


as her name indicates, is of French extraction, and has long 
been famous on the legitimate stage. For a time she retired from 
the public eye to become a fencing instructor, and it was during 
this time that she had for a pupil Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 
But the call of her art finally proved too strong to resist, and 
Miss Besserer signed a Selig contract and began work in the 
pictures. 

Photo (C) Selig Co. 
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MARIE WALCAMP 


seems to be utterly fearless, if one can judge from the risks she 
takes during the making of the Universal's sensational 101 Bison 
dramas. She played leading roles in such 
Raid of the Human Tigers,” 


hair-raisers as ‘‘The 
‘“‘From the Lion's Jaws.” 


“In the Coils of the Python” and 
She fairly revels in her dangerous pro- 
fession and one would never suspect to see her in private life 
that she was more daring than the average woman. 
Photo by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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‘Brewster’s Millions’ 


THE ROMANCE OF SPENDING A MILLION DOLLARS 


Original Book by George Barr McCutcheon; Play by Winchell Smith and 
Melville Stone; Photoplay by Jesse L. Lasky 


Novelized from the Film 
By Bruce Westfall 


Illustrated with Photographs from the Lasky Feature Production, Featuring 
Edward Abeles in the Title Role 


CHAPTER 1 

BREWSTER was a bank clerk. 
that he 
and that 


been president of 


ONTY 
Ther who _ said 


a bank clerk, 


grandfather had not 


: r +] . 
Were THnOSs¢ 


wasn't much of 


if his 


the bank he would have had to get out and 


look for 


landing in the 


another job, with fair prospects of 


street-cleaning department: 
But, as a matter or fact, he 
good clerk, and he 


and enjoy life 


was a perfectly 
managed to do his work 
Some time, 
Monty 


however, 


as well. it was gen- 
was going to be 
that time was not 
old Edwin Peter 
Monty did not let that worry 


understood, 
Ob\ iously, 


erally 
rich. 
to come in the lifetime of 
Brewster. But 

him. 

friendship, but not of 
erandfather. Too easy- 
Monty still could 
erandfather had never 
forgiven his father for his 


He was on terms of 


intimacy, with his 


going to cherish resentment, 


not quite forget that his 


marriage—that 


Monty’s mother had not been considered good 


enough to marry into the Brewster family. 


So, though he 


with the 


might have been able to live 


old man, and enjoy a good many of 
the luxuries of life, he preferred to go his 


own way and live on the small salary that 
the bank paid him 
It is well to get an idea of Monty at this 


about to celebrate his 
bad-looking; 
going and careless in his views: 
to take the path of 
worried him, 


time. Picture him just 


twenty-fifth birthday; not easy- 
always ready 
Nothin 


allow any- 
short, 


least resistance. 
because he would not 
that 
he was a good deal like a 


sand 


thing to have effect on him. In 


ereat many thou- 


young fellows of his age. 


A common bond had endeared him espe- 
They 
called 
Sons of the Rich.” All 
all of them had prospects. 
Monty’s. 
heir, but, as 


tell— 


money to a 


cially to one group of fellows. 


club, of a sort, and they 
“Little 
of them were poor; 
These prospects were indefinite, like 
His grand 
Monty 


he’s just as 


young 
had formed 
themselves the 


other 
“You 


leave his 


father had no 
used to say, 


likely to 


never can 


home for indigent cats!” 

This was the Monty Brewster, then, who 
was helped to celebrate his twenty-fifth birth- 
day by the other little Sons of the Rich. They 


all liked him. Therefore 
he had a birthday. 


were glad that 
affairs 


they 
And fate so willed 
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that it was just as the feast was about to father’s death he had been staying in the 
end that an old servant came to Monty with gloomy old house in Fifth avenue; getting 
the news that his grandfather was dead. back to the Grays’ was like a breath of coun- 

It is a fitting moment at which to begin try air. 
the story of Monty Brewster and his millions. “You'll soon convince yourself that there 
For the old man’s death removed Monty from is, Monty,” laughed Peggy. “I only hope— 
the class of those who had prospects. No Monty, don’t be angry. But mother and | 
longer had he to look have worried a little 
orward to a distant —we couldn’t help it. 
day when he might be You're not going to 
wealthy For a con spend your money 
siderable part of the foolishly, are you 

man’s fortune, a as sO many young 
million dollars, was fellows do when they 
left to him, without grow rich as suddenly 
restrictions of any as this?” 

ort It was his to “I’m going to have 

with as he liked a good time!” said 

He was no longer a Monty, with deter- 
little Son of the Rich mination If that’s 

he was rich him foolish, why, I'm go- 
self ing to be foolish! 

Nor had he to wait Nes: es. Wenereecl’ws 
indefinitely tor the not going to he just 
money, while legal a waster, if that’s 
tangles were straight what you mean \nd 
ened out On the > | can tell you the 
twenty-sixth of Sep- y iret thine Vm eotes 
tember, three days \s te donvFee aules to 
after his birthday, the see that you and your 
executor for the mother get some en- 
estate handed him a joyment, too! That’s 
bulky envelope that one reason I’m so 
still seemed ridicu vlad. Peggy! What's 
lously small, for " the matter with you?” 
contained securities of There were tonne i 
the most gilt-edged her ewes. 

sort, to the total “Tl knew you were 
value of one million : going to say some- 
dollars thing like that—we 

= both did,” she an- 
CHAPTER TI swered. “But, Monty. 
os SIMPLY can’t dear, can’t you see 
believe it, Peggy that we mustn't take 
there isn’t so much bd anything from you?” 
oney in the world!” “Why not, I'd like 

So said Monty Al to know?” 

Brewster He was “Monty — we just 
talking to Peggy MONT WAS NOT BAD LOOKING, AND EASY-GOING can't! Weve spicciseaad 
(gray In some sort \ND CARELESS IN HIS VIEWS let anyone help us 
, relation. she was we've always taken a 
more—she was Monty's dearest friend He pride in getting along by ourselves. We've 
had lived most of his life with the Grays sot to keep on doing t at!” 

Mrs. Gray had mothered him after the death “It’s absurd,” he said, after a moment. 

f his own parents, and ke and Peggy had But his arguments failed to move her, and, 
grown up together like brother and _ sister. moreover, she made him promise not even to 
Now he was back. for a visit. in the house mention the subject to her mother. 
that had been his home Since’ his grand- “Well—I'll do as you say,” he yielded at 
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last, grumbling. “But I think it’s mighty CHAPTER III 
small business, Peggy! Here l’ve been look aiden next day Monty, staggered, bewildered, 


ing forward to making ings easier for you dazed by what Mr. Grant, the lawyer, had 


and you spoil half my joy in getting the just told stared at the attorney in the 


money.” book-filled offic« 
“You'll see I’m right, Monty,” she said 
! 


Then, “Oh, I almost forgot! 


“Seven million dollars!” he said. ‘Good 
It makes my million look like 


But why—why in 


Monty, there's heavens! 
a letter here for you, troin some lawyers. It chicken feed, doesn’t it? 
came this morning.” the name of all that’s wonderful have I got to 
He threw up his hands be penniless to ge 
“More trouble!” he said eogy, half the “Those are the conditions named in the 


up nights try will,’ said Mr. Grant. “I happen to be able 


people in New York are sitting 








“SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS!” MONTY SAID.“ ) HEAVENS! IT MAKES MY MILLION LOOK LIKE 
CHICKEN FEED’ 
ing to figure some way to ; this money fro to explai Mr. Swearengen Jones, executor 
me! This is a new dodge. Let’s see it.” ot the will, and your late uncle's partner in 
But, as he read the letter from Grant & the mining ventures in which they made their 
Ripley, one of the oldest and most respect es s tol the case Mr. Sedg- 


law firms in the city, Monty whistled wick hated your late grandfather, Mr. Brew- 


“I guessed wrong on this!” he said. “It’s ster. He did not wish you to owe anything to 
another will—looks as if someone had left n the late Mr. Brewstet \nd perhaps he liked 
more money. It’s my uncle the idea of the task imposed on you. For 


| James T 
Sedgwick, my mother’s brother. You've hear 
of him—the one who always hated 


father so bitterly!” 


“More money! Well, it never rains but it 


pours!” 
once to see about it!” 


said Peggy. “Monty, you must go at 


you will not find it easy to spend a million 
dollars as the will directs “si 
Won't 1?” said Monty. “I think——” 
“Let me go over the conditions again, Mr. 
Brewster. On the twenty-third of next Sep- 
tember, your twenty-sixth birthday, you are 
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required to prove yourself penniless, except 
for the clothes you are wearing. You must 
prove to the executor that you are shrewd 
and able to look after your business affairs. 
You must give sparingly to charity, and make 
no endowments. You must neither give nor 
lend money to your friends. You must not 
be dissipated. And you must possess, at the 
end of the year, no assets, either visible or 
invisible!” 

“Well, I still think it’s easy! And who 
wouldn’t trade one million for all that cash! 
It makes me dizzy to think of it.” 

“Don’t be hasty,’ said Mr. Grant. “I do 
not know what Mr. Jones will require, but 
[ think he will want you to keep an expense 
account, and show some sort of voucher for 
the money you spend. And, by the way, here 
is another point. You remember that you 
must take no one into your confidence? You 


by explaining to your friends 


cannot get help 


what you have to do.” 
“By Jove—maybe it won't be so easy, after 
all! Won't you wire Mr. Jones and ask him 
explain his understanding of the condi- 


ns, Mr. Grant?” 


“VYes—a good idea. Come in to-morrow, 
ind I'll tell you.” 

So, still dazed, Monty left him. All day 
and most of the night he was figuring on his 


“T’ll have to spend an average of $2,081.12 
i day,” he reckoned. “And all the time the 
bank will be paying me interest—I’ll have to 
get rid of that, too. I can see that I’ve got 
to work on a schedule. I wonder what Jones 
will figure as legitimate ways of spending 
money!” 

In the morning he went to the lawyer’s 
ffice again. 

?” he asked. 

“He did—and prepaid the tolls on his mes- 
sage, I’m sorry to tell you!” said Grant, with 
a laugh. “Here’s the most important part of 
his telegrum: ‘Here are the rules I want him 
to work under: 


“Did Jones answer 


(1) No reckless gambling; 
(2) no idiotic Board of Trade speculation; 
(3) no endowments to institutions, because 
their memory would be an invisible asset; 
‘4) no indiscriminate giving away of money; 
by that I don’t mean him to be stingy; (5) 
no more than ordinary dissipation; I hate a 
saint—so did J. T. S.; (6) no excessive dona- 
tions to charity.’” 

“Whew!” said Monty, rubbing his forehead. 
“He’s going to hold me right up to the line, 
isn’t he?” 

Grant made no comment. 

“It’s a big gamble!” said Monty, suddenly. 


“But I’m going to try it! I may throw away 
my million and then lose the rest—but I'll 
take the chance!” 

“I wish you luck, Mr. Brewster,” said 
Grant. “And, take my advice—start at once!” 


CHAPTER IV 
HAT was good advice. Monty knew it, 
and proceeded to put it into execution. 

“I don’t know any better spenders than the 
Little Sons of the Rich,” he mused. “The 
only trouble is that they’ve never had enough 
to spend.” 

So he gathered them about him. 

“I’m going to make my money work!” he 
told them. “I’m going to need a lot of help. 
You boys go on the pay-roll. Harrison, you're 
going to be my superintendent. Gardner, 
you're to be financial secretary. Joe Bragdon, 
I want you for private secretary. Smith, 
you're a lawyer. I/1l make you my personal 
counsel. Pettingill, you get busy with Har- 
rison. I want the finest apartment in town— 
and you're to decorate it after old Nopper 
Harrison picks it out.” 

Monty’s career as a spender began nobly. 
Harrison, however, couldn’t please him with 
the apartments he selected—they were too 
cheap. Monty picked one out, in the end, at 
$23,000 a year—it was really $24,000, but Har- 
rison saved $1,000 by paying the rent in ad- 
vance, for which he got no thanks. 

With Pettingill’s help he bought wonderful 
hangings and furnishings, and pictures that 
great collectors wanted. But he made private 
arrangements with all the dealers to take back 
everything he bought, at a fixed valuation, at 
any time within a year—remembering that he 
must own none of these things when he made 
his fal report to S\vearengen Jones. He 
could buy them, pay well for their use—and 
then worry as to how to get rid of the money 
that would come back to him when he turned 
them back to the dealers. Still, he was ac- 
complishing something. For his dining-room, 
for example, Pettingill urged a gorgeous 
screen of favrile glass, to soften the overhead 
lights. It cost twenty thousand dollars, and 
the dealers would pay only nine thousand to 
get it back! 

It was on that scale that he bought things. 
Nopper Harrison and the rest were worried. 

“T know he’s a millionaire—but he won't 
be one long at this rate!” said Harirson. 
“Hang it—it’s rotten to see the old chap! He’s 
spending his money like a drunken sailor— 
doesn’t seem to realize that he hasn’t got a 
bottomless purse. And this dinner—he’s go- 
ing to try to outdo all the Sunday paper 
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Stories of New York luxury. That Mrs. Dan 
de Mille—well, you know, she’s a good sort, 
but I don’t see why she should 

Monty’s money.” 


ve spending 


“Monty’s grateful to her for doing it,” said 
Bragdon. ‘“She’s one of the real society people, 
and he says she can give’ tone—whatever that 
is—to these dinners he’s planning to give! 
Gold plates—what rot!” 

“He'll ease up pretty soon, I suppose,” said 
Harrison. “It’s up to us to see that he does, 
anyhow. We’re his friends, we'll -have to 


LESS THAN TWO MINUTES LATER MONTY, WITH A 
BLOW THAT KNOCKED 


keep our eyes open and try to stop him from 
spending his money too foolishly.” 

Monty himself began, about this time, to 
have other things than the spending of money 
to bother him. His new-found wealth had 
introduced him to social circles in which there 
had been no room for a bank clerk, even one 
whose grandfather was E. P. Brewster. Up 
to this time Monty had never even fancied 
himself in love. Peggy Gray had been almost 
the only girl of his acquaintance, and the idea 
that he might fall in love with Peggy would 
have made him laugh. She was like another 
man; his feeling for her was that of a brother. 


GROAN, SAW THE MAN HE HAD BACKED SLIP IN A 
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He was fonder of her than of anyone he 
knew, but it was the fo.dness of friendship. 

But now he was seeing Barbara Drew on 
terms of equality that fairly dazzled him. He 


had known her, in a distant way, for a long 


time Now they met in an entirely different 
way It wasn't his money, for the Drews 
were not poor themselves. It was only that 


his money enabled him to move in her circle, 
and so to see more of her. 
And it angered him that he must make him- 


self seem a fool in her eyes—for he under 
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THE CHAMPION OUT 


stood perfectly that people, seeing him in the 
act of burning up a million dollars, without 
any knowledge of his reasons, were going to 
think him crazy or worse. He couldn’t con- 
fide in Barbara—the terms of the will forbade 
that. And she seemed already d:sposed to 
favor a little English nobleman, the Duke of 
Beauchamp. What would she think of him? 
And how could he take the time he should 
to court her, when he needed all his time to 
spend his money? 

Finally a brilliant idea came to him. He 
telegraphed to Jones, asking if he couldn't 


marry and turn his property over to his wife. 




















HE BOUGHT AN IMPORTED AUTOMOBILE AND DELIBERATELY STALLED THE CAR ONE DAY IN THE PATH OF 


AN ONCOMING 


‘That's not giving it away,” he told him- 
self. “He ought to fall for that, all right.” 

Then, as if the whole matter were settled, 
he went off to find Peggy Gray. He had to 

mfide in someone—and who should be able 
to sympathize with him but Peggy? And 
when he saw her, Peggy, with a laugh, started 
to rally him about Barbara! 

‘I hear all sorts of tales about you, Monty,” 
she said. “If they’re true, you're to be envied. 
Barbara Drew is a charming girl.” 

She had teased him before, only to draw 
ndignant denials. She rather liked that, and 
now, when she saw him flush and look away 
from her, Peggy felt a sharp little pain. Had 


she struck nearer home than she supposed? 


Peggy, somehow, couldn’t conceive of Monty 
in love; Monty getting married; Monty ceas- 
ing to be the friend and playmate she had 


always known. 


‘I—guess—I—oh, Peggy—I hope they are 
true!” he burst out, finally. “Don’t tease me, 
Peggy; do you think I’ve got a chance?” 

For a moment Peggy had to turn away. 
This was something she had never dreamed 
of. At first a fierce little jealousy burned in 
her, and then she caught herself. Of course, 
she didn’t care for Monty that way; he was 
just a dear fellow and a good friend—a big 
brother 

‘A chance?” she finally said, indignantly. 
“Monty, what girl wouldn’t—oh, well—yes, 
[I think you’ve got a chance.” 

“I_by George—I hope you're right!” said 
Monty. “But a girl like that, Peggy—why— 
oh, she won’t look at me——” 

“Have you asked her yet?” 
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FREIGHT TRAIN 


“No—but I'm going to to-night! Wish me 
luck, won’t you, Peggy? 

“Of course I do,” said Peggy, and thought 
she meant it. 

She cheered Monty up wonderfully, so 
much so that he could even laugh at the tel- 
egram he found from Swearengen Jones: 
“Stick to your knitting, you damned fool. 
S. Jones.” 

CHAPTER V 

B EFORE Monty proposed to Barbara 

Drew, as, despite Jones’ telegram, he 
meant to do, he had a little business to trans- 
act. tHe had discovered a new way of spend- 
ing money that appealed to him mightily, 
because it seemed to him that Jones would 
approve of it. Two local prizefighters were 
to engage in a match that night, and, be- 
cause one was a champion, he was a favorite 
at long odds. So Monty immediately com- 
missioned Nopper Harrison to bet all he 
could get down against the favorite. Nopper 
protested, but in vain. 


“ %””? 


Your man hasn’t got « chance! 
disgustedly. 

“That’s all you know,” said Monty. “Maybe 
I’ve got a tip.” 

Just before he went to see Barbara, Har- 
rison called him up. 


he said, 


“T placed three thousand 





at five to one,” 
he said. 

“Was that the best you could do?” asked 
Monty. “Shucks, I thought you could lay at 
least ten thousand. All right.” 

He had asked Barbara for an appointment 
by telephone, and she had been very gracious 
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in granting it. Probably she knew what he 
wanted; indeed, she would have been less than 
observant had she not. Monty had been wear- 
ing his heart on his sleeve for days and weeks. 
And a more experienced man than Monty, 
seeing Barbara, would have suspected that she 
knew just about how she meant to receive his 
proposal. Even the room seemed set for the 
occasion. And yet he left her without having 
persuaded her to become engaged to him. 
That was his fault. He did not urge her 
enough. 

“Monty, you must give me time!” she had 
said, gently, in answer to his impetuous 
declaration. 

And, to her surprise, he had been all 
contrition. 





“As much as you want—as long as you tell 
me there’s a chance—that there’s no one else, 
now!” he said. 

That was not what she wanted at all, and 
he ought to have known it. She wanted to be 
urged; to be swept away. 

“I do like you—and there is certainly a 
chance, Monty,” she told him. “But—can’t 
you wait a little?” 

And he had promised to wait! There were 
tears of vexation in her eves when he left her. 





@E SAW HIS FRIENDS GATHERED GLOOMILY ABOUT THE TICKER, 
THAT ALL WAS GOING WELL 


But Monty was happy. It had been an effort 
to nerve himself up to the point of proposing 
to her at all; he rather welcomed the respite 
she gave him. 

“She didn’t turn me down cold, anyhow,” 
he told himself, “and that’s something.” 

He reached the scene of the prizefight late, 
but Nopper Harrison had held a ringside seat 
for him. 

“Say—it’s a great fight!” said Nopper, en- 
thusiastically. “Our man’s been holding him 


in fine style. Look—here they come for the 


fifth round.” 

And less than two minutes later, Monty, 
with a groan, saw the man he had backed slip 
in a blow that knocked the champion out and 
enriched Monty by ftifteen thousand dollars! 
Not only that—he still had the original three 
thousand! 

“I won't undertake to advise you any more!” 


said the amazed Nopper. “It’s the biggest 


reversal of form in years—all the sharps say 
so! Where did you get that tip, Monty?” 
“Oh—chap I know,” said Monty. ‘“Here-— 
give the Kid a thousand, he’s earned it.” 
But Monty had some good luck. Despite 
the reverse caused by the unfortunate outcome 


of the prizefight, his ledger showed that he 





AND HE KNEW BY THEIR EXPRESSIONS 
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was doing well. This ledger he kept himself, 
and no one else ever saw it. It had columns 
for profit and loss, but what most men would 
call losses were Monty’s profits \nd, after 


one of his extravagant dinner parties, which 


had be me the talk of the town, a great piece 

f good fortune came to him. He and his 
guests had just left the dining-room when 
tnere Vas at ish Startled and dis 
mayed, they rushed back—to see the table, 


with its beautiful china, a mass of wreckage, 
inder what was left of the twenty-thousand- 
lollar screen from the ceiling! It had broken 


‘Thank Heaven!” said Monty, devoutly 


“What?” asked Barbara Drew, sharply. 


‘That we had left the table, I mean, of 
course,” said Monty. “Suppose we had been 
+1 ere ” 

His explanat vas \ epted ind that 

igl e entered an ite yf twenty thousand 

dollars on the right side of his ledger. The 
screen was now so much lear loss—th 
dealer could not take back its fragments 


~ 1g cy ew 1¢ 
\ ( icul \ rst was npara 
tively d it soon he had boug 
ill ; e could l an excuse [to 
is vel] Lile id ) nis a rage 
( d days ing, in which 
] Spe ré 1 I 1 undre | do 
| ( sed si e new ex 
| an nported 
| liberately stalled tl i 
( atl in ing eight 
\ ‘ educed s ilu n abou ( 
Si ! usand dollars to 
. d ways of spending his 
) a a eputation as a fool 
d 1. Gossip came to his ears. All 
< \ t seemed, was ynndemning him for 
vitless y 1 S Ithrift Barbara, hr 
Id sec \ s ett \ I ed H< th sucht 
her 1S olde But 1 distre ssed 
hj ‘ ore vas e ft bled look he 
cle t t] eves | P l d | ! ther 
TI , ritic hin t he noticed 
hat y were rried d unhappy 
Even the knowledge that the gossips and 
the critics were wrong, and that he had a rea 


son for what he was doing, failed altogether 
to deaden Monty’s sensibilities He didn’t 
like the way people were talking. They ac- 
cused him of not having any sort of a serious 


purpose in life. So he decided to go into 
business. He studied Wall street, with the 
aid of Elon Gardner, who was a broker. He 
knew that there he could make an impression 
as a business man and still lose a lot of money 
Men universally respected as sagacious men 

f affairs did that every day. 

“Buy me Lumber and Fuel,” he told Gard- 
ner, when he had made up his mind. 

“\s an investment?” said Gardner, doubt- 
fully “It’s all right, but you can get it 
heaper by waiting. It’s at the top of a rise 
now and it’s going to slump.” 

“No—as a speculation,” said Monty. “On 
margin—buy me ten thousand shares!” 

“You're crazy!” said Gardner. “It’s due to 
hit the slide any moment.” 

“l’ve got reasons—and you'll do as I say, 
please,” said Monty, a little stiffly. 

Gardner yielded, reluctantly. After all, it 
was Monty’s money. And when Monty, the 
day after he had given his orders, walked into 
Gardner's office he found Nopper Harrison 


and most of the others there. They looked 


it h sorrowfully. He went at once to the 
ticker. L. and I. was off a point already. 
He waited around hopefully He saw his 
’ + ] 


ls gathered gloomily about the _ ticker, 
and he knew by their expressions that all was 
going well. He must be losing heavily with 
every click of the instrument. 


[ was afraid of this—she’s going down,” 


n't worry—I know what I’m doing, 
Gardy,” said Monty. “Wait till you hear from 
me—don't sell, on any account. If you need 

ire margin, put it up—you'’ve got the securi- 
ties I’m off for a ride—need exercise.” 

‘You'd better stick right here,” said Gard 
ner, warningly “No telling what will 
happen.” 

‘You've got your orders—don’'t sell till you 
hear from me, if the stock goes clear through 
to Australia,” said Monty. 


Then he went off. As he rode through the 
park he responded joyously to the thrill of 


ying horse. With any sort of luck 
1e would lose a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars or more. That would enable him to 
take it easy for a month. He enjoyed his ride 
thoroughly and prolonged it so that he had 
just time to change before going to his club 
to meet Colonel Drew, Barbara’s father, for 
lunch. He waited a nfinute or two for the 
Colonel, and noticed, with surprise, that the 
older men seemed to have changed in their 
attitude toward him. They looked at him with 
respect. Then the Colonel came in. 


tat 
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“Ah, you sly dog!” he said. “Monty, why 
didn’t you let your friends in? How much 
have you made? Enough to cover a few of 
your extravagant doings, J’ll warrant!” 

“What do you mean, Colonel?” But Monty 
knew; his heart sank within him. 

“Why, your drive in Lumber and Fuel, to 
be sure!” said the Colonel. “You sent it up 
to a hundred and fifteen! A clear gain of five 
points!” 

Monty summoned a ghastly smile. 

“Oh—yes—pretty good, wasn’t it?” he said. 

“You sold at the top, of course, didn’t you?” 
said the Colonel. “It’s off now—it’ll keep on 
dropping.” 

“Sold? Not a bit of it!” said Monty, hope- 
fully. If the stock was going down he might 
still retrieve his winnings. 

“Him!” said the Colonel. “I went short— 
excuse me a minute while I telephone.” 

He told his Srokers to cover his short sales 
and go long—and advised his friends to do 
the same. And, as a result, when Monty went 
back to Gardner’s office he was the center of 
a wildly enthusiastic crowd. 

“You’ve made a clear hundred thousand— 
or you will have, before the closing!” said 
“Monty—I take off my hat to you! 
You're a wonder 


Gardner 
She slumped and I spent 
a hundred telephoning you But she went 
right back—and she’s on her way up to the 
skies now 


“YOU'VE MADE A CLEAR HUNDRED THOUSAND—OR 
“MONTY, I TAKE OFF MY HAT TO YOU!’ 


“Yes—sell at once,” said Monty, in sudden 
panic. 

His quick sale cost him some of his profits 
and the respect of Gardner and the rest. But 
on the whole deal, instead of losing a hundred 
thousand or more, he won nearly sixty thor 
sand dollars! 
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CHAPTER VII 

UT luck couldn’t keep turning away from 
Monty. Within a week of his coup on the 
stock exchange, which silenced a good deal of 
the talk about him, a bank in which he had 
a deposit of more than $100,000 failed, owing 
to mismanagement, and it seemed most un 
likely that any of the money would ever be 
recovered—or, at most, a beggarly ten or fif 
teen cents on the dollar. Monty had money 
in other banks, and he hoped that one of them 
might fail. He needed cheering up at this 
time, for he had managed to offend Barbara 
Drew by his plainly marked objections to the 
attentions of other men to her She had 
returned his Christmas present to him, and 
When he called 

she was not at home, and even Peggy, t 


had managed to avoid him. 


whom Monty had gone for sympathy, had 
been unable to cheer him up 

The failure of one bank affected others 
There was no panic, but people were uneasy, 
and it took little to start rumors about other 


institutions. The one that finally had to bear 





WILL HAVE, BEFORE THE CLOSING!” SAID GARDNER. 














MONTY OPENED A BAG AND TOOK FROM IT GREAT 
MUCH SMALLER 


the heavies e was e Colu N il 
of whi Colonel Drew is esident It 
See LDl¢ sa k, ted 
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Colonel Dre swallowing his pride, begged his 
help 
M OY, said, his run is 
senseless. If you will, publicly, increase you 
deposit, | nk the run can be stopped 
Monty is torn etween his desire to he .) 
Barba . ithe ind is fear of Sweat cen 
Jones. For to deposit a great sum in a bank 


that was on the verge of failure was likely to 
seem to Jones a deliherate attempt to evade 
the nditions of his uncle’s will. If the bank 
failed and the money was lost, there was 
more than an even chance that Jones would 
refuse to hand over the money to him. Monty 
fought ut his battle with himself. For a 
moment he was tempted to do it, and let Bar- 
bara see how she had wronged him. Then he 


‘I'll do it, Colonel,” he said. “But—Bar- 


bara must never know.” 

Amazed, the Colonel promised his silence 
Within ten minutes, in the face of the fright 
ened depositors, Monty opened a bag and 


took from it great rolls of bills—thousand- 
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ROLLS OF BILLS THOUSAND-DOLLAR BILLS ENCASING 


ONES, FOR EFFECT 



























lollar bills encasing much smaller ones, for 
effect. The run stopped at once. Such a 


proof of confidence was enough. The bank 


It was to Monty’s credit that he would not 
profit by the chance to win Barbara's love. 
He still loved her; loved her, despite her 
recent oldness, better than ever. But he 
wanted to win her, if win her he did, on his 


Colonel Drew, however, could not quite 
understand the situation. He had always been 
fond of Monty; Brewster’s action in saving 
his bank had given him a paternal feeling 
toward the young man... Like everyone else, 
he knew how Monty was going through his 


money But he felt that, after all, Monty 
was only sowing his wild oats \nd when 


he learned that Barbara was giving a party 
} 


to which Monty had not been invited, he was 
furious. In his anger he forgot his promise 
to Monty, and told her how much they owed 
him 

At first Barbara was touched. She was 
ready to be reconciled, for she felt that Monty 
had done this on her account. Had he come 
to her then, humble, suing for a restoration 
of the favor she had so capriciously with- 
drawn, they might have become engaged. Rut 
that was not Monty’s way. He knew that he 


~ 
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had done nothing to merit her disfavor; he 
was not prepared to go down on his knees 
to her. They met at a dinner at Mrs. Dan 
de Maille’s Mrs. Dan was still acting as 
Monty’s social guide and mentor. 

“Let’s kiss and make up, Babs,” suggested 
Monty. 

That wasn’t the idea at all. She stiffened 
at once. 

“T don’t think I quite understand,” she said, 
to lead him on. 

“Well—I’m sure 1 don't!” he said. “I don't 
know what I’ve done—but | supposed that you 
must be over your tiff by this time- s4 

And then Barbara made a great mistake 


7" suppose you thought so because of what 


you did for my father!” she said. “I suppose 
that’s why you've waited until now to beg my 
horgiveness ie 

“What?” He interrupted her sharply “4 
haven't begged your forg ness, because I'v 
done nothing to require it! And, as to what 


I did for your father—you were not supposed 
to know of that 

“Oh, you knew very well I'd learn of it!” 
she said “T must say P 

‘Please don’t say anything more,” he said, 
with a new note in his voice. “I think I un 


derstand your feeling.” 


i Weineed marked the beginning of a new stag 


Monty's wild year. His friends n 
a wilder recklessness on his part; a desire to 
spend money even madder_ than efore 
Monty was fighting to get over his infatuation 
for Barbara She had 1 led hers 
him at Mrs. Dan’s in lors he had 1 r sus 
pected, and the experience tt | him 
He heard, now that his ears were open, many 
things that had never to | | He 
discovered that I \ of Bat i1 : I S 
thought that she had en hold ff on 
account of his extravagan that sl was 
determined not to cor t het use he 


seemed impelled to spend his last cent 
\s the weeks pass¢ 1, Monty | in to real 


ize more fully than ever the d ity of 
spending a million dollars \nd, too, his dis 
tress over the trouble with Barbara wore on 
him. His health began to be affected H 
had little to cheer him. One loss of. sixty 


thousand dollars, for instance, though it rep 
resented so much of his task accomplished, 
hurt him. For Nopper Harrison, his trusted 
friend, had been betrayed into taking 
of his money. He had speculated with it, in- 
tending to share the profits with Monty—and 
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he had lost. Manfully he confessed what he 


had done. 


l 

It's your fault, in a way,” he said. “I don't 
mean to whine—but have you any idea of thi 
temptation You trusted me absolutely—and 


I’ve betrayed your trust, Monty. I’ve got to 
get out a 
Get out he did, despite Monty's attempts 
to make him stay. In vain Monty assured him 
that the money did not matter; that he had 
never meant to do anything wrong. 
“’m going West—going to look for gold,” 
] blearr , 1; ] 


Sald lal Son ( dis vered my Own 
weakness—and I’m going to try to straighten 
out the kink Don't worry, Monty. It’s a 
| thing 1 nd out such things about your 

€ Ts ) T¢ 

Ss e went, with Monty’s money, which he 
had ally been induced to accept, to stake 
him Monty felt that he had lost, for the 
time, at least, one of his truest friends. And 

was a tin when he needed all his real 

nds, for his acquaintances were beginning 

to despis 1 hey foresaw a time when 

L y all wanted, when 

t ( ( e to say I told you 
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M ved <s and drakes with his 
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nvited a 
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lean up the spend 
ing f his milliot On September 23 he had 
to 1 | > r¢ rt. and to be penniless. 

Mrs. Dan de Mill nd Mrs. Valentine, the 
wife of ( his les nds were to 
| S Peggy Gray was to be a 

est. though he had been unable to induce 
her mother to yi Joe Bragdon, Reggie 
Vanderpool, Dr. Lotless, who had seen him 


through his illness, and his sister, Isabel, Dan 
de Mille himself, to the universal surprise 


. | 1 hic wife , . nT , he oa 
(since he and his wite were supposed to be on 


terms of formal acquaintanceship only, and 
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there had been rumors of a friendly divorce), 
Paul Pettingill, Subway Smith, and one or 
two Others, made up the party. These, Monty 


knew now, were his real friends. He was 
beginning to get over his love for Barbara 
Drew. Things he heard before he sailed 
helped. She had said that no girl would be 


safe in marrying him; that he was just throw- 
away. And Barbara, plainly, 
had a very high regard for money. 


ing his money 


CHAPTER IX 
O* the Flitter, as she ploughed steadily 
eastward, everyone was happy. Monty, to 
found that Dan de Mille, whom 
everyone accepted as a cipher attached to his 


his surprise, 


brilliant wife, was a most likable chap. 
“Oh, no 
Dan,” 


[ keep on the go—but I always come back to 


one ever sees that I’m crazy about 


said his wife. “I jump around a lot, and 


him—and he’s always there, waiting for me. 
He’s quiet—I’m lively But he’s the best 
fellow that ever lived.” 

“I believe you,” said Monty, heartily. “I’m 


awfully glad, Mrs. Dan. Do you know—l’ve 





ON THE “Flitter,’ AS SHE PLOUGHED 
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always liked you, of course, but now I like 
you better than ever!” 


Monty,” she 
rather blind 
Since l’ve been seeing more of Peggy 


“That’s a real compliment, 
said. “Do you know, you're a 
person. 
Gray I wonder how you ever came to hang 
around Barbara Drew.” 

He flushed. 

“Peggy’s a good sort—the best ever,” he 
said. “She’s just like a sister to me.” 

“Oh, is she?” asked Mrs. Dan, with a curi- 
ous look and a smile. 

Peggy herself seemed happier than she had 
at any time been since Monty had inherited his 
million. 

“You're like the old Monty,” she 
told him, smiling up at him as they leaned 


more 


over the rail, watching the setting sun. 

That 
He knew that what she meant was that he was 
taking things quietly; that he was spending no 
And he could not tell her that the 


brought him a twinge of bitterness. 


money. 


only reason was that he had no opportunity. 
3ut he did feel more at peace with himself, 
and he realized that his career as a spend- 


STEADILY EASTWARD, EVERYBODY WAS HAPPY 





TO HIS DESPAIR, HE WON NO LESS 
thrift, despite its justification, was havi 
an insidious effect upon him. 

“If I kept this up much longer,” he told 


himself, “it would have a pretty bad effect on 
me.” 

On 
ship with many 


the yacht Monty cemented his friend- 
of the Nothing had 
this than an incident in mid- 
the risk of life, he 


sea and held up a sailor who 


party. 
more to do with 
ocean, when, at his own 
jumped into the 
had been knocked overboard, until aid came. 
He had been the only one to see the man go 
over, and the sailor’s gratitude for Monty’s act 
was touching. 

But the halcyon days 
not last. 


on the yacht could 
They finally reached the other side, 
and then ensued a carnival of spending money 
that to 
Monty hoped to rid himself of a good deal of 
money at Monte Carlo; 


Peggy a veritable saturnalia. 


seemed 


instead, to his despair, 
dollars! 
He 


Once Peggy saw, 


forty 
But that was only a temporary setback. 
more than made up for it. 


he won no less than thousand 


crowning a hill over a lake, a villa of rare 
beauty. 
“What a lovely place!” she exclaimed. 
Monty hired it for two weeks—at a cost of 
more than a hundred thousand francs. He 
thought of a motor tour—and hired half a 
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FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


dozen brand-new cars of the finest make, 
in which he conducted a pilgrimage through 
In Milan 


was not 


Italy. he chartered La Scala, and, 


since it the opera season, was re- 


quired to pay a fabulous price to assemble a 
company for a performance of “Aida.” And 
Peggy, though she enjoyed this, happened to 
say that it was a pity that, with so many 
empty seats, the poor people might not have 


been admitted. 

“Fine 
to-morrow night!” said Monty. 
her protests, he 


-we'll give them another performance, 
And, despite 


did it. But time was flying, 


and Monty was beginning to grow nervous 
and restless. The strain was telling on him. 
He was never content to stay long in one 
place. One reason was that a sudden change 
in plans always meant added expense. But 
the others could not know that, and by this 
time it was plain to all of them that the great- 
est fortune would soon be dissipated if Monty 


kept up his pace. They knew how muclr he 
had inherited; they knew also, 
how much he was spending 

“That broke,” Dan de Mille 
told his wife and Peggy Gray. “I suppose it’s 
none of my business—but I like him. And 
I’ve figured things out. He won’t last the year 
out at this rate.” 


approximately, 


bov’s soing 
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Won’t you, if you’re as fond of 
me as you say you are, try to 
please me?” 

Sut he could give her no 
satisfaction, of course, and she 
was hurt. Even the best- 
balanced of us have moods of 
wildness and recklessness. And 
such a mood now seized Peggy. 
Monty had irritated her; she 
thought, wrongly, that he had 
not taken her seriously. And, 
just because she was so sane, 
so well-balanced, the imp of 
perversity that got hold of her 
soon obtained entire possession. 
Though, on the surface, she was 
the same old Peggy, she was 
really only waiting for a chance 
to get even with Monty, to 
worry him half as much as he 
had succeeded in worrying her. 


CHAPTER X 


T one of the entertainments 

ashore with which Monty’s 
new-found friends in Alexandria 
tried to repay his lavish hospi- 
tality on the yacht, one guest 
stood out among all the others. 
This was an Arabian Sheik, 
Mohammed by name, and a 
very great man, indeed, in his 


THE OTHER WOMEN HAD TALKED TO PEGGY own part of the world. He 


The others were talking, too. Gradually 
a sentiment was growing up among Monty’s 
guests that they should, whether he liked it 
or not, save him from himself. But he knew 
nothing of this talk, and he was in the best 
of spirits when the yacht turned toward 
Egypt \lexandria, where he had letters to 
English residents, gave him a chance to enter- 
tain and spend more money. 

But there he had a quarrel with Peggy that 
was to lead to serious consequences. The 
other women had talked to Peggy. She had 
been reluctant to speak to him, and had even 
felt that it was disloyal to join the discus- 
sions about his extravagance. But here she 
was forced to speak. 

“Peggy,” he said, “you’ve got to take me on 
trust. I can’t explain myself, even to you; 
but I know what I’m doing.” 

“Monty-—nothing can excuse such wanton 
waste!” she said. “If you were doing some- 
thing useful with your money—if you were 
giving it to charity! But this—oh, it’s wicked! 





wielded tremendous _ influence, 
and, though Monty and the rest of the party 
heard that his character was far from being 
spotless, they were also told that he was prac- 
tically immune from any punishment. 

“Of course, if he jolly went too bloomin’ 
far he’d get scragged,” one of the Englishmen 
explained. “But they give him a pretty long 
rope—because governin’ a country like this 


means usin’ the bally natives, you know. And 
it isn’t like a British colony, Egypt isn’t. It’s 
Turkish territory, really—and we rule through 
the Khedive. So don’t offend this black 
bounder—because he’s really a howlin’ swell, 
accordin’ to their lights.” 

Mohammed amused the party of Americans 
greatly. And, in return, most of them amused 
him—especially the idea that men let their 
wives appear in public with their faces ex- 
posed—though he knew enough of English 
ways to be used to this. But one member of 
the party didn’t amuse him at all. That was 
.Peggy. From the moment he first saw her his 
eyes never left her. 
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“You've made a hit, Peggy,” said Monty. 
“Our colored brother there seems to think 
you're just about right.” 

“That’s his privilege,” said Peggy, tossing 
her head. And at once the little imp of mis- 
chief whispered in her ear. She heeded him, 
and the next moment she shot a ravishing 
glance at Mohammed. 

“IT say—don’t do that, Peggy,” warned 
Monty. “He’s not one of us, you know—he 
may misunderstand.” 

“IT can look after myself, thank you,” said 
Peggy, defiantly—and hunted up Mary Valen- 
tine to tell her the joke. 


But Peggy had overshot the mark. For 
Mohammed did misunderstand. And within 
half an hour he contrived matters so that 


Peggy was presented to him. And then, with 
all the throng about, he made her an impas- 
sioned declaration, and invited her to become 


his wife! 


“Here—I'll answer him, Peggy!” said 
Monty, indignantly. 
“T’ll answer him myself!” she said. ‘Oh, 


noble Sheik—it is not the custom among us 
You must come to the 


yacht—there I will answer you.” 


to woo a woman so. 


“But the answer will be yes?” he begged. 
“Why 


escaped. 


not ia said Peggy 


r, archly—and 


‘xz 
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AND THE NEXT AFTERNOON, TO HER DISMAY, HE ACTUALLY CAME AROARD THE YACHT 


It was all a joke to her. But she reckoned 
without Mohammed. He took her seriously. 
And the next afternoon, to her dismay, he 
actually came aboard the yacht, with a num- 
ber of his dusky retainers, and explained that 
he had come to take her home with him. 

Still she thought he was joking—admired 
him for being able to do it. 
standing beside her. 


But Monty was 
He saw the look in the 
Arab’s eye, and placed a protecting arm about 
her. In a 
forward. 


moment Mohammed 


stepped 


“Dare you to lay a hand on my promised 


bride, dog of a Christian?” he asked, furi- 
ously. “Come.” 
He took Peggy’s hand, and in a moment 





she understood—and drew away shrieking. 
“Don’t you dare touch me!” she cried. 
“Monty—I was a fool—oh 
Monty had been prepared for just that 


The yacht’s crew were ready. And in a mo- 
ment Mohammed and all his were 
forced back info Monty, 


when they were gone, turned to see a repent 


retinue 


being their boats 


ant Peggy. But he was angry now. He 


forgot how much cause he had given her to 
be piqued 

“Don’t play with fire again,” he said, shortly. 

t » = 


Only Monty believed that there had been 
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real danger, however, even then. 3ut that 
night was to bring the others proof that 
they were wrong. Monty, after a late party, 
was alone in a dark part of the deck. He was 


7 


near Peggy's stateroom, as a matter of fact. 


He was lost in thought, figuring as to how he 


stood in s tilt with his million. And sud- 
denly he felt a stunning blow. Had it struck 
him full, his life story would have ended on 
t spot it it was a glancing blow, that left 
him halt nscious. Dimly, unable to move, 
he saw dark forms swarming over the side 
saw them burst in Peggy's stateroom door 
In vain he tried to cry out; it was not until 
they had ¢ CT red, carry ng a white figure, that 
VaS a le t ¢ 

J \ e the cere 
But it late t preve tine \rabs tro 
irry y over! iil nd in one I 
th \TL he ld d vas » help 
Ca Perry to get boats over, t ll the 
eV ( issengery, out ind to s the 
sea Phen, with | tain Perry dire 
Ing ind I ¢ t tha 
con | \ ersel \rabs id thre 
yoats—M y starte ursuit, with Jo 
Bra he ) it t if he iimself con 
manded 

The Sea was he t neg that saved 


them. With its aid the boat from the Flitter, 


driven by the trained oarsmen of the crew, 
went three feet to the Arabs’ one, and in a 
few moments Monty, pistol in hand, could see 
eon white form, with a huge Arab stand 
is « r | knife in hand 

“Stop!” cried ‘the Arab. “If you come 
nearer she dies!’ 

Even as he spoke, a shot cracked out. The 


\rab fell into the water, carrying Peggy with 


hin But Monty was equal to that emergency 
He vas verl ird in moment; before the 
others realized what had happened he had 
reached Peggy, who had come out of her faint 
is she struck the revivifvyinge water, and was 
Swi ng back to the yacht with her 


CHAPTER XI 
A" XANDRIA and the exciting events 


id transpired there had been left 


behind. And on the Flitter, headed north- 
ward now, and crossing the Bay of Biscay, a 
little council of war had gathered to discuss the 
actions of Monty. 


“T’ve never had such a good time,” said 


Dan de Mille, “but, for his own sake, we've 
got to stop Monty! He’s mad! This last 
freak to extend the cruise to the North Cape 
is the limit. He’ll land in New York a pauper! 





We've got to make him turn and sail for 
America.” 

“How?” said Captain Perry, whom the men 
of the party had taken into their confidence. 
“If Mr. Brewster tells me to take the yacht to 
the North Cape or the North Pole, I’ll do it. 
{ agree with you—but I’m obeying orders 
from my owner.” 

“Still, you’re the commander,” said Subway 
Smith. “You've even the right to put Brew- 
ster in irons if you deem it right.” 

“Veoh 


+ 
L 


it there's no chance to make it 
righ 

“Listen,” said de Mille. “Monty has said 
that any of us can leave the yacht at the most 
convenient port. Well—we’re all agreed that 
Boston is that port. Captain—you heard him 
say that. So, unless you get special orders 
from him countermanding our request, you 
would take us to Boston, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir—I can agree to that.’ 
“All right,” said de Mille. “Do us a favor, 
Captain. Stay away from Brewster’s cabin— 
and we'll guarantee that you get no orders 
from him. Do you understand? 

“I won't deny it—I do,” said Perry. “I 
don’t like it N—?i 


do it! 


gentlemen—and yet—well—I’l 


Monty awoke on the morning following, to 
find de Mille and Pettingill in his cabin. 

“Monty,” said de Mille, “we’re here on an 
unpleasant errand. There—well, the fact is, 
there’s been a bit of a mutiny. You've got 
to stay in your cabin here—because we’ve de- 
cided to go home. The Captain has your or- 
ders to take us to any port we name—ani 
we've named Boston. Also, we’re going to 
keep you from reaching him and countermand- 
ing those orders.” 

What Monty said at first may not be set 
down in_ print. But he calmed down 
presently. 

“I’m your prisoner, then?” he said. “Well 
-I’ll just bet you, de Mille, that I get loose 
when I want to.” 

“T’ll take that bet for a thousand,” said de 
Mille, “provided you don’t get help.” 

“Right,” said Monty. 

But, though, after his first outburst, Monty 
took his imprisonment lightly, it was really a 
crushing blow. .Even when his guards grew 
seasick, his smile was forced. 

“The man who asked to be delivered from 
his friends was right,” he said, bitterly. 

For this meant that he would be obliged, 
after reaching New York, to rack his already 
wearied brain in an effort to discover new 
extravagances that would support the scrutiny 
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EVEN WHEN HIS GUARDS GREW 


of Swearengen Jones. He had counted on get- 
ting rid of nearly forty thousand dollars by 
the extension of the cruise to North Cape. 
Now he would have to spend the extra money 
the trip would have cost, and he would also 
save the last month of the 
would be in New 
York with more than a month of the time to 
run. 

“Damn the luck!” he said. 

But fate, which had dealt Monty so many 
blows, was stirring herself to aid him. Up 
on deck the Captain looked anxiously at his 
glass. 

There’s dirty weather coming,” he said. 
“T’ve heard of the glass acting this way in the 
Pacific—but it’s not Atlantic weather.” 

And his predictions were justified. For the 
dirty weather the had_ anticipated 
turned out to be a hurricane of tropical vio- 


for the 
yacht’s charter—since he 


money 


Captain 


lence. The Flitter was not meant for such 
weather. But she would have weathered it all 
right had it not been for an accident—the 


breaking of her shaft. Monty, in his cabin, 
with the door locked, learned of this disaster 
when the terrific rolling and pitching changed 
in character, proving that the yacht had lost 
steerage way, and was being buffeted help- 
less!y by the huge seas. And it was Peggy 


SEASICK HIS 


SMILE WAS FORCE! 


who remembered him and 


came to let him 


out. 
On deck he greeted a frightened crowd that 

was trying to put the best possible face or 

matters. 
“Well!” he 


way 


said, “if you'd let me 

this would never 
But he did not rub in—being a good 

sport. And, for the first time 

inherited his million he forgot 

For it was plain that the 


have happenes 
this 
since he had 
about money 


situation was full 


of peril—and he was thinking of Peggy, and 
of the mother who was waiting for her 1 
New York 

. The Flitter lay helpless in the raging storm 
More than once it seemed that her end was 


at hand. But the 
as it had 


storm abated as quickly 
moment of the 


lessening of the wind they had relief; within 


arisen From the 


six hours all danger was past. 

“Thank God!” said Captain Perry, devoutly 
“Ladies and gentlemen—I’ve seen bad 
weather, but I never came closer to losing a 
ship. And now—well, we've got to rig up 
sail and get down to the Canaries, somehow 
We’ve been blown out of the steamship lanes 
—and we’re in for a week or so of drifting. It 
looks like calm weather, too.” 


Once more he was right. And Monty, with 
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a hundred thousand dollars 


began to think he was going mad. 


vot now he ¢ He had to get 
ind day 1 owed day with no apparent chance 
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hat ey yuld Che others 
derstand his impatience to get 
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He had sold ill his lothe ‘ 
he owne¢ nothing 


pocket he had about fift lar 


tears in her eyes, 


his jubilant au 


“Cheer up, Peggy!” he said 


nightmar‘ ut to-morrow I |} 


THE 


—or, rather, I go back to the old one. 
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going to be the same old Monty Brewster 


again !” 


The old Monty!” she said, softly. “Oh— 
if that is so, it's worth all the money you’ve 
thrown away.” 


Something in her voice made him look at 
her. He took her hand. 


Peggy!” he said. “Look at me! Don’t 
you vi er” 

Slow timidly, she raised her eyes to his 

“Oh—I d s, I do!” she cried, joyfully. 
Mor you changed since we came home 

sit yesterday! I do believe you're going 
to make a fresh start—and be happy—money 

[ a ’ he said “Peggy—if you believe 

id you—would you—dare I ask you 
to share it with me? Oh, I know I’ve been 
a fool—I was blind—I went off after a girl 
who isn’t to tie your shoe-laces. But it’s 
you e loved—always.” 

S| st | at him incredulously. But his 
eyes , 1 her 

Montv!” she said, “Oh, my dear—how long 
it took you to find it out! Monty—I’m glad 
\ l—glad!’ 

{ were no words between 

Ni \ started 
morrow morning?” 
e said Early? It’s my birthday—and I 
vant to make this fresh start with you.” 

For a mon t she hesitated. Then: “Yes, 
[ will,” she said, bravely. 

‘Fine!” he said. “Just one more burst of 
extravagance, dearest We must celebrate 
I’ve got enough to hire a car and have a good, 
quiet dinner, all to ourselves.” 

Monty!” she said, reproachfully. “Your 
last 1 “4 


I've got prospects,” he said, gaily. ‘“Sev- 


eral job and—oh, lots of things!” Not to 
tell he: is news was the hardest thing he 


had ever had to do. But he managed it, and 
he wore down her objections. They had a 
glorious time! What newly engaged couple 


| not forget even poverty and a lost 


hat night, when he took her home, he 


found a message from Grant & Ripley that 
| him It summoned him to their 
office They were waiting for him 


‘My boy,” said Grant, “I’ve got terrible 
news. I haven't told you before, because I 
felt it could do no good, and I've hoped for 
the best But for three weeks we’ve had no 
word from Swearengen Jones! He has con- 
verted all the estate of Mr. Sedgewick into 


? 


cash—and he has totally disappeared! 
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voit from the blue. Monty stared 
acm, 

“Then—there will be no millions?” he 
gasped. “I’ve thrown away the substance to 
grasp at a shadow?” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Grant. “We’ve waited 
till the last moment, hoping that he would 
clear up the mystery—he’s a bit of an eccen- 
tric. But out in Butte, Montana, they’re wor- 


“WILL YOU MARRY ME TO-MORROW MORNING?” 


ried about him They think he’s met with 


foul play. It may be that he will turn up yet 
—but——” 

“It’s all in the game,” said Monty. “I’ve 
got my health—and I’m going to be married 
in the morning. Thank God, I can still go to 


work.” 
Not a word of reproach for them. That 
was Monty. His million and Swearengen 


Jones had brought out the real stuff in him, 
after all. He exulted in the knowledge that 
Peggy trusted him enough to marry him in 


spite of everything. And not once, though 
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when he had asked her he had expected to be 
richer than ever when she became his wife, 
did he think of backing out or even of wait- 
ing. He.had been tried in the fire—and the 
flame had only tempered him. 

But, when the morning came and he saw 
her, he felt that he was free to explain to her 
at last—and he did. 

“You see, I had a reason for my folly, dear,” 
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HE ASKED, “EARLY? IT’S MY BIRTHDAY” 


he said. “And I wasn’t brute enough to ask 
you to share my poverty.” 


“Ah, but I’m going to!” she said. “Some- 


how I knew you were in the right all the 
time, Monty. I trusted you!” 

Joe Bragdon and Elon Gardner had made 
all the arrangements. And now they ap- 
peared, and said the minister was waiting. 

And so Monty and Peggy were married. 
Monty rejoiced at being able, at last, to tell 
these friends who had stood by him why he 
had acted as he did. He was soothed by their 
sympathy, and, while Dan de Mille was apol- 
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=LL, NEVER MIND! HERES YOUR WEDDING PRESENT, MY Boy !” 


promising him a job, there was It was Swearengen Jones. He had indulged 


yn in th 


a tall man vy 
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this?” he 


, hey: 


In his hand was a satchel. 


e hall. Into the room in a lifelong fondness for melodrama. But 
vith all the marks of a no one, least of all Monty, reproached him. 

“You're all right, my boy—and you’ve won 
shouted. “Too late for a girl in a million, if she trusted you after 
Vell, never mind! Here’s the way you’ve had to act!” he said. “But 


your wedding present, my boy! There’s seven your time is coming. I’ve told the papers the 
dollars in th 


1 


million 
curities 


and 


certified 


at bag—in the finest se- whole story—and from being yesterday’s fool 


checks you ever saw!” you'll become to-day’s idol!” 


An Effective Remedy 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


| you're feeling tired of life, 
Go to the picture show. 

If you’re sick of troubles rife, 
Go to the picture show. 

You'll forget your unpaid bills, 
Rheumatiz, and other ills, 

If you'll stow away your pills, 


And go to the picture show! 











The Happy Family (@ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE THREE 
BENHAMS 





By Minerva Martin 


EW ROCHELLE has other claims 
to fame besides being the original 
scene of the famous ‘Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway.” There is now at 
New Rochelle the studio of the Thanhouser 
company, and with the Thanhouser com- 
pany at present are the Benhams. There are 


ie 
a. % 


three Benhams—there may be others in the 


et 


broad expanse of the United States, but 


< 


or 
AE 


* 


these three are the ones who are making 










the name familiar from Bar Harbor to a 
Tia Juana—and these three are the joy of ray 
the Thanhouser. There is Harry » & 
Jenham, and i <j 
; , his : BS 
‘thyle, his eet Te TENS Toy 7 : ma 
Ethyle, hi GERI, LHC of * 
wife,and Sa i 
2d, Rs 

- ¥ 


vs % 
i io V - 
“Za & ETHYLE COOK BENHAM 

Sa, Leland, their son, and from one 
a ~ end of New Rochelle to the 
si other—no great distance, but a 
% miniature world for all that—the 
g trio are known as “the happy family.” 
Pid Harry Benham, like all great 
¥ men, came from Indiana—Valpa 
' raiso, to be exact. His first stage 


appearance was in the comic opera 
made by another Indianian, “Peggy 
from Paris.” That was twelve years 
ago. Since that time Harry has played in 
“Madame Sherry,’ “Woodland” and “The 
Sultan of Sulu’—notice the clinging to Indi- 
ana—in “Marrying Mary” and “The Merry 





HARRY BENHAM Widow.” “The Merry Widow” ended Harry's 
career on the legitimate stage. He went into 
the “movies,” and has added to his credit “Moths” and “Frou- 
Frou” and “Robin Hood” and “An Orphan’s Romance” and a 
hundred other appearances nearly as well known, since his 
début three years ago. ¢ 
Ethyle Benham was Ethyle Cook when she met Harry. She 
came from Lynn, Mass., a city made famous by shoes and 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. She made her first stage appear- 
ance in “Little Red Riding Hood”; later, she played with 
LELAND BENHAM Blanche Ring and with Emma Carus. Then, being properly 
41 
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the three were gathered in one of those 
conclaves that won them their title, 
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“a Leland was easily the most important 
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‘NG factor in the family. The Benhams 
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V. a ° 
, 4 een periences. Harry had the floor 
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ie “ —at first. 
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£ 44 pictures for ‘Frou-Frou,’ ” he 
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Ps +] leading characters. I was 
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oat He ; - 
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3 SiR often with the old-fash- 
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hey id play together. When Harry %& 
took to oticn pictures, Ethyle went 
with hi lt is not the first time that 4 
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teur A | Tamer,” “What Might §& fod wad, then the 

Have ee! ind “The Beauty in @ vee camera man start- 

the Sea Shell Ps ay ed to take the pic- 
Leland Benham was born in ture.” 

Joston not quite eight years ago " “Did you have a gun, 

He was six years old when he papa?” Leland inquired 


“IT did,” said Harry. “We 


made his first appearance with the 


Thanhouser company. Since that took our places back to 
time he has played in “Jack and back, walked the’ given 
the Bean Stalk,” “Little Brother,’ paces apart, turned around 
‘The Skatin Maste "Ps r \mericans . i} and fired.” 

in thre Maki ag and a dozen othe 4 ; PRIME RB “Did you fire, papa?” 
equally famous films “My gun didn’t go off. 


Leland is little. Ethyle is medium. Harry We had to take the scene over again. We 
is tall, But in the New Rochelle studio where tried it three times.” 
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“Didn’t your gun go off, papa?” 


“It didn’t. We'd wasted hundreds of feet 
of film, but that pistol wouldn’t fire. The 
property man finally came over to examine 


it. He took out the load he’d put in it, then 
he yelled.” 
“What did he say, 
“What did he 
“IT couldn't 


papa?” Pause. 
Say, papa?” 

repeat it,;my child. The Gerry 
Society would catch me if | 
hearing. But he 
had 


lets in it. 


said it in your 
that There 

round-load_ bul- 
How many years they had been 
there we could only guess. But what if that 
pistol had gone off? Jim Cruze would have 


unloaded gun. 


been two old-fashioned 


been a dead man.” 
“And 


Harry Benham sighed. 


what would you be, papa?” 


Ethyle came to his 
rescue. “Do you remember the narrow escape 
I had?” she asked. “I know all about it,” 


said Leland with unfilial haste. His mother 


gave him a tablet and a pencil. “Sit down 


and write something, darling,” she 


“He’s 


Bennett,” the 


com- 
Arnold 
explained 
effort. 
Then she went back to the story of the excite 


soing to be another 


little 
himself in 


manded. 


pretty woman 


as Leland busied literary 


ment that had once nearly cost her her life. 
“We had a scene showing the exterior of a 


hotel on fire,” she said, her eyes growing 


wider with recollection of the horror, “and 


I was expected to come down on a rope in 


a half-fainting condition. There were several 


smoke-pots going, and I was on the third 
floor of a building, when the sulphur from 


the fumes began to overpower me, and | 


couldn't signal without spoiling the film. | 
thought I was going to drop from the window 
Then the signal came. 
I’m told | 


have 


I caught the rope and 


went down. I know that I must 


fainted the minute I swung out. That 
was realism, but a little too much, wasn’t it?” 
Leland had come back with his contribution 


to literature. “Let's see it, 


father. 


said his 


son,” 


\nd the prodigy read 


“Last summer I went to Cape May with 


lather to take ‘Little Brother,’ a picture 


that Mr. Lonergan wrote for me. In one 
part of the picture we had a crabbing 
party. So, as Pop says, we combined 


business with pleasure and really caught 
a lot of crabs, all but Pa; he only caught 
one little one. We put the big ones in a 


bag to give to the man at the hotel to 


cook for our folks, but I asked Pop t 
give me the little one he caught to play 
with. He did, but I didn’t play with it 


very long, cause it got hold of my finger 
and I had a hard time getting it off; and, 
gee, it did hurt and bled, too; then all the 
people laughed at me because I cried, but 
I'll bet if they were only seven years old 
and had a crab on their tinger they'd ery, 


The Films of Yesterday 


By Harvey Peake 


ARLY efforts, dim and blurred, 
E, Showing something that occurred, 

Made in timid 
Where are the films of yesterday? 


crude and way— 


ULL of errors, cut and patched, 
With the joinings badly matched, 
Never clear, but misty gray— 

Where are the films of yesterday? 
HEN came scenes in foreign lands; 
Tricks accomplished without hands; 

And the artificial play— 
Where are the films of yesterday? 


too Sincerely yours 
“Leland Benham.” 
‘That’s some story,” said Father Benham 
‘That’s a masterpiece,” said ther Ben- 
ham. 
“Ain’t it?” said Son, 
ATER reels depicting crime 
(Ere the “Board of Censors’” time), 
Made the evil side seem gay 
Where are the films of vesterday? 
AME the film with long-drawn chase, 
That in numbers grew apace; 
For a time they held their sway— 


Where are the films of yesterday? 


N OW we d’ Art, 


Clear-cut, flawless, brilliant, smart; 


have the Film 


Many reels one tale portray— 
Where are the films of yesterday? 
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By Mabel Condon 


Illustrations from the Eclair-Universal Film 


Henry Price, 


é¢ [’S all over,” said 


dropping the tape which _ spelled 


Holliday put his head in 
his hands with a groan, and tacitly admitted 


their ruin. 
himself a failure. 
Price, his partner, impatiently walked back 
front of Holliday’s desk and, 
though his own holdings in the bankrupt firm 
were Holliday’s, he fought 
back the admission of failure with the deter- 
mination of 
to decide 


' 


It was this 


and forth in 


gone as well as 


a man who had but one question 


Should he 
still retained in the 


risk the small per- 
effort to 
put the firm back on substantial ground? 

If I could only 
pounded and beat 


sonal fortune he 


“If I could only be sure! 
be SURE!” the doubt 
through his brain. 
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His pacing became quicker, and each time 
as he passed the figure with its bowed gray 


head he became less certain as to what he 
wanted to do. 
“Come, Holliday, what’s the use?” he en- 


couraged, stopping to pat the older man on 
the shoulder. 

The broker, who had no personal 
account on which to rely, raised his head and 
slowly answered that he guessed 
right—he guessed Price was right. 
the use? 

“Will you stay down with me and go 
through the books to-night?” he asked the 
younger man, and Price, who was really not 
much younger, but was better preserved, re- 
plied that he would. 

Holliday reached for the telephone. 


ruined 


Price was 
What was 
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“T’d better tell my wife and the girls—” 
“About our ruin?” Price interrupted quickly. 
Don’t tell them yet! Wait—wait until you 
vet home, anyway,” he finished, lamely, as 


Holliday glanced toward him 
6102.” Holliday, at the 


phone, turned to Price with the explanation, 


“Morningside tele- 


“I’m telling them not to wait dinner for me.” 
“We're 


to him when he had told her. 


sorry, dear,” his wife’s voice came 


“We have some 


good news for you. The girls can hardly 
wait till you get home to tell you.” 
“I’m sorry, too. I don’t know when I'll 


be home, just exactly. Don’t wait up for me. 
Good-by.” 
“Leonora—Alice!” 


called 


turning away from the ’phone. 


Mrs. Holliday, 
“Your father 
dinner, so we might as 


won’t be home for 


well eat now.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” Leonora, the elder, ex- 
claimed, a pout takinz the place of a radiant 
“T want to tell him right away.” 
“Well, I guess your news will keep,” Mrs. 
“It’s all cf two hours, isn’t 


smile. 


Holliday teased. 
it, since you became engaged?” 


“Just two hours and seven minutes,’ 
Leonora laughed, consulting her wrist watch 
“And Walter’s com- 
ing to-morrow to ask father—” ' 

“To ask father!” Alice, the 
ter, derided. “As though it isn’t all 


with mock seriousness. 
second daugh 
decided 
before the question gets to father,” she con- 
tinued. Leonora flushed guiltily and with a 
laugh replied 

coming to ask for his 


“Anyway, he’s 


daughter’s. hand and heart, and father will 
look 
boy!’ and Walter wili gulp, ‘Always!’ 
he will hurry out to find me. I'll be 


outside the door—and father will take out one 


her, my 
Then 
right 


serious and say, ‘Be good to 


of his best cigars in honor of the occasion and 
will forget all about it in his interest in the 
stock-market page of the morning paper.” 

“And \lice in 
quired, taking her third lump of sugar. 

“He 

That night was 
for the members of the crippled firm of “Hol 
but for young Walter Liv- 


suppose father says no?” 


won't,” Leonora returned calmly. 


a momentous one not only 


liday and Price,” 


ingston as well. That day he had annexed the 
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Henry Price, 


éc I ’S all over,” said 
dropping the tape which _ spelled 
their ruin. Holliday put his head in 
his hands with a groan, and tacitly admitted 
failure. 


himself a 

Price, his partner, impatiently walked back 
front of Holliday’s desk 
though his own holdings in the bankrupt firm 
Holliday’s, he fought 
back the admission of failure with the deter- 
mination of 


to dé ( ide 


and forth in and, 


were gone as well as 


1 man who had but one question 


Should he 


still retained in the 


It was this risk the small per- 
fortune he effort to 
back on substantial ground? 


If I could only 
pounded and beat 


sonal 
put the firm 
“If I could only be sure! 
be SURE!” the doubt 
through his brain. 


44 


His pacing became quicker, and each time 
as he passed the figure with its bowed gray 


head he what he 


became less cei*2in as to 
wanted to do. 
“Come, Holliday, what’s the use?” he en- 


couraged, stopping to pat the older man on 


the shoulder. 

The ruined broker, who had no personal 
account on which to rely, raised his head and 
slowly answered that he guessed 


Price was 


right—he guessed Price was right. What was 
the use? 


“Will you 
through the 


stay down with me and go 
to-night?” he asked the 
younger man, and Price, who was really not 
much younger, but was better preserved, re- 
plied that he would. 


Holliday reached for the telephone. 


books 
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“T’d better tell my wife and the girls—” 

“About our ruin?” Price interrupted quickly. 
‘Don’t tell them yet! Wait—wait until you 
yet home, anyway,” he finished, lamely, as 
Holliday glanced toward him 

“Morningside 6102.” MHolliday, at the tele- 
phone, turned to Price with the explanation, 
“I’m telling them not to wait dinner for me.” 

“We’re sorry, dear,” his wife’s voice came 
to him when he had told her. “We have some 
good news for you. The girls can hardly 
wait till you get home to tell you.” 

“I’m sorry, too. I don’t know when [’ll 
be home, just exactly. Don’t wait up for me. 
Good-by.” 

“Leonora—Alice!” called Mrs. Holliday, 
turning away from the ’phone. “Your father 
won’t be home for dinner, so we might as 
well eat now.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” Leonora, the elder, ex- 
claimed, a pout taking the place of a radiant 
smile. “I want to tell him right away.” 

“Well, I guess your news will keep,’ Mrs. 
Holliday teased. “It’s all cf two hours, isn’t 
it, since you became engaged?” 


. 


“Just two hours and seven minutes,’ 
Leonora laughed, consulting her wrist watch 
with mock seriousness. “And Walter’s com- 
ing to-morrow to ask father—” ' 

“To ask father!” Alice, the second daugh 
ter, derided. “As though it isn’t all decided 
before the question gets to father,” she con 
tinued. Leonora flushed guiltily and with a 
laugh replied 

“Anyway, he’s coming to ask for his 
daughter’s. hand and heart, and father will 
look serious and say, ‘Be good to her, my 
boy!’ and Walter wili gulp, ‘Always! Then 
he will hurry out to find me. I'll be right 
outside the door—and father will take out one 
of his best cigars in honor of the occasion and 
will forget all about it in his interest in the 
stock-market page of the morning paper.” 

“And suppose father says no?” Alice in 
quired, taking her third lump of sugar 

“He won't,” Leonora returned calmly. 

That night was a momentous one not only 
for the members of the crippled firm of “Hol 
liday and Price,” but for young Walter Luiv- 
ingston as well. That day he had annexed the 
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HAVE ME,” 


“YOU MAY 
letters “M.D.” to his name, and to-night “the 
boys” were giving him a banquet in honor of 
his success 

“A toast! <A toast!” 
the throat ot 


The request came from 
each man gathered around the 


festive 


table and, smiling, Livingston arose. 
Raising his glass he announced: 
“To the future Mrs. Livingston—Leonora 


Holliday!” 

A murmur of surprise grew into a round of 
toast hap- 
piest that young Livingston had ever drunk. 

“Get a let’s all 
console the bride-to-be,” one of the men sug- 


congratulations, and the was. the 


telephone, Livingston, and 


gested, and the young doctor laughingly 
agreed. 

When the ’phone had been brought and 
the connection made, Leonora’s clear voice 


came across the wire and was heard distinctly 


by all 
“I’ve told them our big news—yes—and 
they all want to tell you how happy you 


should be,” Livingston bantered, and Leonora 
returned: 
“But I know that—and I am happy.” 
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LEONORA ANSWERED, 





BROKENLY, STARING AT THE FLOOR 


Then the diners all took their turn at say- 
ing foolish things to the laughing girl at the 
other end and not until she had hung up did 
they proceed with the dinner. 

Leonora was still at the ‘phone, and Alice 
was bending over to catch all the remarks, 
when the front door opened and Mrs. Holliday 
welcomed her husband. 

With no other greeting than “Amy, I have 
some bad news for you,” the gray-haired man 


seated himself across from his wife and 


looked down at the rug. 


“Bad news?” Mrs. Holliday repeated won- 
7 I 





deringly. 

“Our firm went to the wall to-day—and 
we’re $20,000 in debt,” her husband said, 
abruptly. “Ruined—everything gone! We 
don’t even own this house—this furniture— 
any longer. We are  beggars—absolute 


beggars!” 

With the last word he covered his face with 
his hands and sobbed. 

“Don’t, John—don’t,” Mrs. Holliday com- 
forted him, trying meanwhile to grasp the 
suddenness of this awful misfortune. 


IFF” 


“Call the girls—we must tell them,” said 
Mr. Holliday, rising. “Leonora—Alice!” 

“Why, it’s father!” they cried, running down 
the stairs and going to him. 

“IT have bad news for you and I want to 
see what fine litthke women my girls are, after 
I’ve told you!” 

Both girls stared from him to their mother 
and waited for the news, whatever it was. 
We 


There isn’t a thing left— 


“Our firm has lost everything it had. 
are deeply in debt. 
not a thing!” 


The 


information 


shi ck of 
silent 


the 
and. all 


sounded. The 


the 


di vor-bell 
kept 


glanced toward the door, as the butler opened 


girls 


it. The caller was Henry Price. 
hat 
toward 


He gave his 


and coat to the servant and advanced 


the little group waiting to learn his 
mission. 

“You—you know about it, I 
asked, Mrs. 


girls. 


suppose?” he 
Holliday to the 


looking from 
They nodded assent. 
Price cleared his throat, started to speak, 
hesitated, then began: “I that 
I believe I have our 


firm.” 


came to say 


enough money to save 
Four pairs of eager, questioning eyes sought 


his. “But on one condition,” the speaker con- 
pp d again. It was 


l and he 


ve, once he 


tinued, then st hard to 


go on. But he 
that he 
her. 


Holliday moistened 


wved the gir was sult 


uld win her | 


possessed 


his lips, approached one 
step nearer the unexpected caller and, though 
no word was spoken, the waiting attitude of 


all implied, or And the ¢ 


“That I 


ndition?” 
h 


may have Leonora in marriage!” 


Mrs. Holliday started and glanced curi- 
ously at her daughter \lice rushed to the 
latter’s side and Leonora, white from the sur 


prise of his answer, could but stare at the giver 


of it. 

Mr. Holliday said not a word, but looked 
from the face of Price to that of his first- 
born, and then back again to Price 

“Tell them about Walter!” Alice urged in 
an undertone But Leonora seemed not to 
hear her. 


ice oT 


\t last the ve 
“What is 
The girl 


father, the 


Price was heard saying: 
Miss 


bower d 


Leonora?” 
head of her 


her mother and 


your answer, 


glanced at the 


miserable eves of 


the heseeching ones of Price, and in an in- 
stant she made her great sacrifice, a_ sacrifice 
that would last for all time 

“You may have me,” she said, brokenly. 


The next day Dr. Livingston called at the 
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ho nave seen Leonora happily 
exp ua. She met him in the hallway 
and otrained face and frigid manner caused 
him to hurry to her with an anxious— 

“What’s wrong, dear? Are you ill?” 

3ut she refused his caress, and, hiding her 
heartbreak under a pretense of coldness, told 
him that their engagement was at an end. 

“IT cannot 


[ will be 


words 


marry you, because in two weeks 
the The 


seemed ini Livingston, but 


wife of another man.” 


re dible to 


he realized from Leonora’s manner that she 
meant them. 
jut I can’t give you up to anybody else. 


And who 


mind all of a 


Why should I? 


made up your 


is this man you've 


sudden to marry? 


he asked, hotly, as he realized the utter un 
fairness of her overnight decision. 
‘Henry Price is to be my husband, and I 


do not care to discuss—” 


The door opened to admit Price. With out- 


stretched hand he advanced to meet Leonora, 
and at the same moment Alice ran into the 
hall to see who the newcomer might be. 
“Mr. Price, Dr. Livingston—my _ sister 
\lice’s fiancé,” fell quickly from the lips of 
Leonora, and she turned and went into the 
library, wl P joined her, after heartily 
ongratulating Livingston and patting the 
curly head of Alice. 
inge wedding. Only the fam- 


7 was a stra 
+" , 


ly was present and each member tried to add 
to the 


attempt. 


mirth of the But it was a sorry 


Leonora and her husband went immediately 
to Price's « untry ] 1Nl¢ \s the weeks suc- 
ceeded each other, Price ed with anxiety 
the growing paleness of his young wife. She 
was always considerate, ne out of temper, 
and she smiled often But there was some- 
thing in \ she smiled it worried 
Price; s 1 he « lt erasp. It was 
is tl f 1s et sorrow were affecting a 
tt 7 n he 

But perhaps it was just loneliness He de- 
cided ) sug st ting \lice to spend sev- 
eral weeks vw the 

That would be lovely—I guess I have been 
a little lonesome for her,’ Leonora answered 
when he proposed sending for her sister, and 


that he should have 


and there were several parties 


at the big house in her honor, and Price con- 
gratulated himself upon the success of his 
idea. So when the thought of inviting Liv- 


ingston down for a week-end came to him, he 
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acted upon it without consulting the two 
women. He decided that he would let the 
young doctor’s coming be a surprise to them 
both. 


When, therefore, Dr. Livingston’s mail dis- 
closed an invitation that read, “My wife and 
[ would be pleased to have you spend the 
week-end at our country home,” the doctor 
spent several minutes in deep reflection on the 
possible motive behind the unexpected invita- 
tion. 

Why should Leonora send such a request? 
Didn’t she know it was hard enough, his hav- 
ing had to give her up, without inflicting 
THIS upon him—an invitation for him to 
come and look upon the happiness and wealth 
her marriage had brought her? 

But the temptation to see her again over- 
came the doctor’s first intention to wire re- 
grets, and he packed his bag and left on the 
train that the note suggested. 


“Go to the station—there’s a surprise there 


for you,” Price told Alice, enjoying her curi- 
osity and her pleasure too much to tell her 
what the surprise was. 

“Do YOU know what it is, Leonora?” she 


‘ 
| , 


appealed to her sister. But Price put in with— 

“No, she doesn’t know. And the surprise 
isn’t a ‘what’ either—just wait and see!” 

Alice went off in the car, while Price went 
upstairs to dress for dinner in anticipation of 
the arrival of his guest. Leonora was reading 
under the shaded library dome, when Alice 
burst into the room. Her face showed anx- 
iety rather than happy surprise, and Leonora 
looked at her, puzzled to know why. She rose, 
her glance traveled past her sister and met 
that of Livingston. 

A cry that was half moan, and that revealed 
the tragic unhappiness of the six months just 
passed, was Leonora’s only greeting, and the 
guest dropped his extended hand and re- 
garded his hostess in confusion. Then, won- 
dering how he had dared intrude himself 
upon her, Leonora’s surprise gave place to 
indignation. 

“Will you tell me, please, what prompted 
you to come here?” she asked. 

“Do you suppose I came on my own in- 
vitation?” Livingston answered colaly. “Here, 
read this note which I thought came from 
both you and your husband. Otherwise, I 








LEONORA TURNED AND WENT INTO THE LIBRARY, WHERE PRICE JOINED HER 








THE DOOR 


WAS PUSHED OPEN 
would never have accepted what I supposed was 
a genuine invitation. 

“At the 


the note 


time,” he added, as Leonora took 


could not 
to have MI: 


and read its message, “I 


understand why you should want 
as your guest.” 


si ee 
had 


did not know, of course, that my hus- 
Had he 


round some excuse. 


1 
| 
I 


band sent it consulted me [ 


would hav 3ut now that 


you’re here—but you can’t stay! Won’t you 


leave, please—leave to-night?” 


“Like a thief in the night, I suppose!” Liv- 


ingston returned with a laugh that was not 
pleasant. “I’m supposed to be Alice’s 
fiancé—you told him that yourself, six months 


ago, you know! So now that I AM here, I 


might as well remain.” 


‘| beg you to go—make up some excuse; 


a long-distance call, an emergency case, any- 


thing—only go!” Leonora returned excitedly 


Livingston continued calm. “I'll go on one 
condition—that you come to my room at mid- 
night and ask me to leave.” 

“But I ask you now!” 


“My condition stands!” 


\ND PRICE STRODE INTO THE ROOM 


Feeling herself to be defeated, I eonora 


turned away and her husband, coming into 


the room, greeted his visitor cordially, com 
menting upon the adroitness of the 


had 


manner in 
which he carried off the surprise on his 
wife. 

The dinner passed off to the general satis- 
faction, seemingly, and the end of the even- 
ing found the two men, alone, smoking in 
front of the bright wood fire in Price’s library 
As the 


ten minutes before 


hands of the mantel-clock pointed to 


midnight, Livingston sig 


nified his drowsiness, Price bade him good- 
night and remained to finish his cigar 


Midnight! 


Livingston sat beside the table in the cen- 
ter of his room, his hands held a photograph, 
but his eyes looked straight ahead toward the 
door. \ few door knob 
The slowly open 
revealed She still had on 


the gown she had worn at dinner that evening; 


seconds, and. the 


turned! door 


until it 


was pushed 


| eono;ra. 
the corsage of rosebuds and orchids in her 
bodice was beginning to droop. 

“You’re a few seconds late,” the doctor re- 
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marked unconcernedly, rising and laying aside 
the photograph on the table. 
“Will—will you 


you this evening, Dr. 


please do as I requested 


Livingston?” Leonora’s 


voice was low, and she was plainly in a 


and go. 
don't 


hurry to get through with the ordeal 


You want a rather quick decision, 


you?” the doctor asked sarcastically, making 
a move to se the door. 

“Stop!” Leonora commanded, but before she 
could interfere, he had shut the door, and, 
turn laughed unpleasantly and motioned 
her to be seated. He stood between her and 
the d , and the insolence of his whole man- 
ner ide her forget the need of quiet, and 
she commanded him to step aside and allow 
ner t leave 

Not so loud, please—Mrs. Price,” Living- 


ston cautioned, a sneer in his voice as he pro- 


nounced | marriage name. 

Quiet is no longer necessary,” she returned 
angrily If you don’t step aside and let me 
pass, I'll call for my husband—the library’s 
directly below. He couldn't fail to hear.” 

it he won’t hear!” Livingston decided in 


eee 
a 


LEONORA WAS BENDING OVER THE PROSTRATE 


MAGAZINE 


that threatened with its tenseness. 
“You threw me over six months ago—lI hadn't 
enough money for you! 
thinking | meant more to you than anybody 
then, this 
age, came along and offered you 
snapped the tie | had thought binding. 
through with 
husband WILL 
Do you know what that would mean 


a voice 
You let me go on 


else, and when man, twice your 


2 id, you 


You 


were me. i only hope your 


come and find us here—to- 


gether! 
to a man of his honor? Do you?” 


He laughed recklessly, advanced on his vic- 


tim until she could retreat no further, and 
then the fierce bitterness of his love mastered 


him. He dropped on his knees and, seizing 
her hand, covered it with kisses, stopping only 
that he might taunt her with his mocking eyes. 
Holding her thus, he cried: 

“If he could see you NOW—if he could only 
see—” 

The door was pushed open and Price strode 
] turned, letting 


into the room. 
and she lay on the 


Livingston 


Leonora fall from him, 
floor, in a swoon. 


Price clenched his hands; his eyes narrowed 





FIGURE WHEN LIVINGSTON ENTERED 
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under his heavy brows until they resembled two 


gleaming points of angry light. Reaching for 


picked it His 
face looked out at him, and across the pic- 


the photograph, he up. wife's 


ture was written, in her handwriting, “Yours 
for life—Leonora.” He replaced the photo- 
graph and his gaze returned to Livingston’s 
f Neither 
to the still form on the floor and 
stretched his the 

“Don’t!” Price commanded harshly. 


face. spoke. Price’s glance wavered 
Livingston 
servants’ bell. 
“Tt is 
not necessary that the servants be told—about 


this.” 


hand toward 


the motioned the 
doctor to assist him. 
the hall 


had made no 
living or 


Stooping over body he 
They carried their bur- 
den and 
bed. 


if she 


her her 
effort to 


dead, and Livingston 


through laid upon 


Price discover 
were 
did not dare to. 

“And now,” spoke Price quietly and firmly, 
“I’m going to kill you.” 

Livingston 


straightened, backed against a 


dresser and stood there immovable, his eyes 


staring, fascinated, into the barrel of the re- 
volver which Price was pointing straight at 
his breast. 

There was a movement from the figure on 


the bed; Leonora’s eyes opened, took in the 
significance of the scene, and, rising up, she 
cried out her husband’s name. 
his 


Price turned, 
falling to his knees 
beside the bed, buried his face in the coverlet. 


dropped gun and, 


i was several months later when the Prices 
; their country 
back to New York. 


indiscretion 


closed house and _ went 
The night of Livingston’s 
had resulted in the erection of a 
barrier between husband and wife, and as the 
days went on, Price became more distant, 
more quiet, and spent long hours locked in 
his den. He had become nervous and irritable 
and was strangely 


every act. 


suspicious of his wife’s 

Back in the city he evinced a wonderful 
fondness for his club, usually staying there 
until late in the 


very often an 


night, and his return was 
intoxicated One day 
Leonora made the discovery that her husband 
was using cocaine. 


one. 
In desperation she sent 
for her sister, and commissioned her to go to 
Dr. Livingston. 

“Tell him of my husband’s condition; tell 
him that he is responsible for it, and say he 
HAS to save him!” 

Alice went. Livingston listened to her mes- 
sage, and then wrote out a prescription and 
handed it to her. Leonora had it filled and 
waited for an opportunity when her husband 


cn 
— 


should be sane and reasonable enough to be 
approached on the subject. The opportunity, 
not as for it, but the 
tunity, nevertheless, came that very night. 


she had wished oppor- 
Re- 
turning from the club, in the state that had 
become a habit with him, he met 


reproaches with accusations of unfaithfulness. 


Le onora’s 


In his wild denunciation of her, he worked 
himself into a frenzy. But the delicate, nerv- 
ous system, that had been submitted to so 
severe a test in the past three months, was at 


last tried beyond endurance, and suddenly Price 
dropped to the floor, unconscious. 

What sheald she do? 
Dr. pre- 
Hurrying to the sideboard, where 


Leonora was frantic. 


Then she remembered Livingston’s 


scription. 


she had hidden the bottle, she uncorked it, and 


returning to her husband’s side raised _ his 


head and attempted to get him to swallow 


some of the liquid. But Price’s teeth gnashed 


tightly together, and she had to give up the 
effort. As she did, he opened his eyes and 


slowly recovered a sitting position. 

It was then that he noticed the bottle, and 
seizing it, he endeavored to decipher the Latin 
symbols on the label. 
shrieked. 
to poison me—both of you! 


“It’s poison!” he “You're trying 
You want to get 
rid of me so that you can go to him. Thought 
I’d take know who 
prescribed it! Thought I'd take it, did you? 
Well—I WILL take it and then you'll be free 


kd 


to go to him! 


his medicine and never 


Laughing wildly, he raised the bottle to his 
mouth, swallowed the entire contents, and 
dropped back on the floor apparently lifeless. 

As Leonora ran to 
fell upon 
stopped, called Dr. 


waited. 


her 
and she 
number and 
He answered after a short interval, 
and Leonora’s 


get some water, 


glance the telephone 


Livingston’s 


anxious voice summoned him 
to save her husband. 

“He said your medicine was poison, accused 
me of trying to get rid of 
he swallowed it ALL! 
MUST save him!” 

Livingston, when he 


him, and then— 
Hurry, hurry—you 


replaced the receiver, 
stood desperately debating as to whether he 


should heed the call or ignore it, letting na- 
ture take whichever course she chose. Two 
visions came to him. One was of Leonora 


The other 
was of Leonora in widow’s weeds, in her face 


in dainty white, laughing, happy. 


the horror of a death of which she felt her- 
self to be the cause. 
The latter was unbearable. Reaching for 


his hat and coat and seizing his medicine-case, 
the doctor strode out into the night. 
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Leonora was bending over her prostrate 
husband when Livingston entered. She rose, 
and in her imploring glance was a trust he 
dared not violate. Removing his coat, he 
opened his case, issued directions in the firm 
voice that begets confidence, and for hours 
he worked over the body of Price. 


Leonora stood waiting until he should be 
ready to leave. 

The handwriting on a sheet of note paper 
that had been torn in two and was lying on 
the very top of the waste basket attracted 
his attention. He picked the pieces up, fitted 
them together and read: 


Dr. Livingston:—Since my marriage to 
Mr. Price, you are to me only a friend. 
I remain “Wife” with all her duties. Go 
—and forever.—Leonora. 


; MONTH later Price, recovered, but very 
much thinner and weak to the point of 

feebleness, requested Leonora to accompany 
Asking no 


questions, she complied, and an office boy 


him to Dr. Livingston’s office. 
Dropping the bits, Price watched them flut- 


' admitted them to an inner office. ter to the floor. Then he turned toward 
“The doctor? He left this morning.” Leonora, approached slowly and took her 
“Where did he go?” Price asked, glancing hand. Putting his arm about her, his lips ap- 


proached hers. But the remembrance of his 
unworthy suspicions of her came over him, 


around the tenantless room. 

“Don’t know; but he’s not coming back. 
He paid me a week in advance and said to’ and raising her hand to his lips he covered 
stay for a few days till somebody sent for it with kisses, murmuring brokenly, plead- 
ingly, the one word: 

“Wife!” 


his furniture.” 
Price advanced a step into the room, and 


The Movies 


By J. E. Hare 


ee ee ee = 


HICH is the best and cheapest show, 
Where every night we love to go, 
What makes joy out of grief and woe? 
The Movies. 


What gets the coin we spent for rum, 
That used to put us on the bum, 
What brings the smile to faces glum? 
The Movies. 


What lightens up the load of life, 

Of husband, children, old folks, wife, 

A ray of sunshine midst the strife? 
The Movies. 


a 


But five cents for an evening’s joy, 
With naught to worry or annoy, 
Pure pleasure minus all alloy, 

The Movies. 


When up to good St. Peter’s gate, 

Ascending there to meet our fate, 

What’ll greet us with a welcome great? 
The Movies. 


























Magnetic 


Carlyle 
Blackwell 


By Richard Willis 


T is his whole-souled enthusiasm for his 
work and his 100-volt personal magnet- 
ism which make Carlyle Blackwell the 
honest-to-goodness favorite he is, for not only 
is the Carlyle popular wherever 
motion pictures are shown, but he is tremen- 
dously liked by his fellow players and that 
tribe—his friends. 
him that is 


mercurial 


much 
neat 


large There is so 


about pleasing, he is so 
and well tailored, so pleasing, so polished in 
his manners, and, with it all, so wonderfully 
unspoiled. He has the attractive, snappy, 
dark brown eyes, the black hair and the olive 
skin of an Italian. Carlyle might be a_ very- 
well-bred Italian count, but he is not, as the 
following conversation will testify. 

“Hello, Carlyle, I want a word or two with 
you. Where were you born?” 

“Hello yourself, Mr. Publicity Man,” came the 
ready answer. 

“Tell the readers of the 
ZINE something about 


“IT was born in Syracuse.” 
PuHotopLAy MAGaA- 
your dreadful past,” I 
adjured him. 

Carlyle laughed and iit a cigarette and we 
sat on the pretty porch, which was fragrant 
with geraniums and roses. 

“IT went to school and I grew until I was 
big enough for Cornell, at which seat of 
learning I played and longed for a stage ca- 
reer. During vacation I spent most of my 
time around the New York lakes and without 
much excitement I waxed strong and wiry 
and laid the best kind of foundation for my 
future—good health.” 

“Are your talents inherited?” 

“Not at all. While in college and around 
the summer camps I went in for private the- 
atricals and got the ‘stage bug’ badly, and 
when Father Time struck nineteen on my 
birthday, I went to Denver and entered one of 
the best schools for beginners this country 
can boast of—Elich’s Stock Company, which is 








Mrs. 
Elich is really a benefactress and a charitable, 
good woman to boot. I learned the rudiments 
of the drama there, and with youthful opti- 


situated at the gardens of that name. 


mism went straight to New York and for 
fifty-two weeks played juveniles with the 


Keith & Proctor Stock Company, another fine 
experience.” 

“You preliminary 
training for the motion-picture platform?” 

“Yes, indeed; I think the majority of the 
directors and managers do. It gives them the 
technique and experience, the hard training 
and the indefinable something which marks 
the professional from the amateur. Look over 
the so-called stars in motion pictures and you 
will find they have all been members of stock 
companies at one time or another.” 

“What have been your principal legitimate 
engagements?” I asked. 

“Well, I was with Bertha Kalich and I acted 
in ‘Brown of Harvard’ and with ‘The Right 
of Way’ for two seasons in New York, and 
I put in some time in musical comedy and 
was with the ‘Gay White Way’ company for 
a season. While in stock and repertory com- 
panies I acted about everything actable.” 

“What else?” 

Carlyle settled back comfortably and be- 
came more interested. 


believe in stock as a 
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show little bags beneath them and the lines deepen, 
then a cold-blooded public says, ‘Let us have some- 










































one younger, and the hero of yesterday is the 
character man of to-day. But, if he has worked 
faithfully and well he is popular still, and his bank 
account should prevent him from worrying. But, 
mark you, a man has little time to grow self-satisfied 
or careless, otherwise the crow’s-feet come too 
quickly and the carelessness shows in the acting. 
And once lose caste with the public or the directors 
and you are a has-been without a come-back.” 
We talked of several men and women who served 
as examples and who were well known at one time 
and are forgotten to-day, two of them working as 
extras when they could get the work. Still, this is 
Carlyle’s interview and not a “once-was” obituary— 
and he is far more 
interesting, anyway. 
“How long were 
you with the 
Vitagraph?” 
“About eight 
months, and 
then came the 
Kalem_ offer. 
I was with 
them (for 


“Then came the only thing 
worth doing—to me, that is— 
the pictures. Of course, I won- 
dered what people would say 
about it and was not over- over three 


anxious to admit I was going years, you 


to pose for the pictures,’ but 
pose | did for the Vitagraph, 


“ 


and | oes ahi ial I HAV- 
an soon torgot a yout every- PLAYED 
thing else. Here is the game NEARL\ 


which is worth while, I told 


myself, and I tell myself the same 


EVERY CHAR- 
ACTER ANY 
ONE COULD 


hing now, an robably will alway , 
thing now, and probably will always THINK oF” 





do so. After the first two or three 
pictures, I honestly promised myself 
that I was going to work and study and 
strive until I got to the top, and, although peo- 
ple may talk of luck and advertising and what not, I tell 
you, Mr. Publicity Man, that an actor or an actress has 
got to work hard 

this game. He must keep his attention on his work, 


and not shirk to attain a position in 


too. Once Ict him lose interest, and bing! he loses in 
favor, for audiences are discerning and critics are 
severe.” 

“Yes, I know you take a great interest in your work,” 

I said. 

Carlyle’s eyes fairly danced as he leaned forward and 
emphasized his words with a long finger upon the tender 
part of my knee. 

“Interest, huh? Why, man alive, I live in it; I am never 
really free. I have studied it until I know every part of 
it, the acting, the writing, the stage-setting, the camera, and 
the mechanical and laboratory end of it, and it helps, believe 
me. Yes, sir, one Aas to work, for the years go quickly and 
the screen tells the bitter truth. When the eyes commence to 


—— 








A SCENE 
“PAID WITH 
DEATH” 









HE BELIEVES THAT 
LOCATIONS AND SETS 
SHOULD BE WELL 
CHOSEN 


know, during which time | played nothing 
but leads. During the last few months I 
directed and managed my own company 
as well, and superintended the props and 
scenery and overlooked the camera work.” 

“Some busy man!” I interjected. 

“It was all good experience. I also 
designed and had built the Fleming 
street studios, with the big stage, com- 
fortable dressing-rooms and some innova- 
tions which got for it the title of the 
“Model Studie.” 

“Which have been your favorite parts?” 
I asked. 

“Tt’s awfully hard to say, but I would 
select at random those in ‘The Redemp- 
tion,’ ‘The Honor System,’ ‘The Invad- 
ers,” ‘The Convict’s Story,’ ‘Paid with 
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Death, The Award of 
Justice,’ Che Wayward 
Son, ‘Fate’s Caprice’ and 
[Intemperance,’ I lean 
toward good drama and 

isional light comedy, 
Ithoug] | have played 
ilmost everything on the 


times, variety 


charming, you know 

Nov out this mai 

ft yo M Blackwell; 
undid] sn't a lot of it 

Cs \ nN 

Carlyl oked at me a 
noment ind then rose 
witl lionity “Come and 
see, h t | u unbeliever,” he 
said, and led me into the office, 
vher young lady plied her 
iderw | 


Publicity person has thrown 


ubts upon my mail tell him something, 
ww him something, and don’t spare him,” 
i . Dienst ; 
dered Blackwell 
1 cs 2 S ° 
She did not spare me, and after I had been 
to wade through two days’ letters 


mbracing requests for pictures, adoration, 
respe ind what not, and after seeing the 
les of answered letters, the lady indignantly 
turned her back on me and went on with her 
vork. I again joined Carlyle, chastened and 
satished that this young man has his hands 
full and must surely have a good credit at his 
photographer’s 

[ left Blackwell and carried away the im- 
pression that I was a welcome visitor and 
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could feel the warmth of the 
handshake and _ understood 
the magnetism of the man. 
He goes about his work 
quietly and gives premedi- 

tated thought to his move 

ments and expression, and 

a great part of his value 
comes from the fact that he 
can instill his own earnest- 
ness into the actors and 
actresses who play opposite 
and with him. 

Carlyle Blackwell  thor- 
oughly believes in the future 
of the motion picture and in 
realism on the screen. He 

believes that the locations and 
sets should be well chosen, the 
scenery painted correctly and the 
properties in keeping with the 
play presented, and that too great 
care cannot be taken in matters of costume 
and make-up. 

This young star’s admirers will be glad to 
hear that he is very kind-hearted and does 
a lot of good in an unostentatious way. He 
is always approachable and invariably courte- 
ous, and, with all the adulation he receives, he 
does not suffer from that painful affliction, 
self-conceit—nor do I believe he ever will. 
He is of the opinion that a good and experi- 
enced motion-picture actor can take the lead- 
ing part in a legitimate play which has been 
adapted for the screen, better than a star actor 
can who has not previously had any screen 
experience, and his belief is shared by many 


MAGNETI( 
others. His ambition is to create in motion 
picture form some of the greatest characters 
of literature and the drama, and there is little 
doubt but that will be fulfilled, 
for he has genuir behind his ability 


his ambitions 

purpose 

and attractive personality. 
“One of the elements of the great future of 


motion pictures,” he says, “is in character work. 


The drama is going through the same history 
now in motion pictures that it went through 
upon the regular stage. The American drama 


practically started with dramatizations of works 
of the 


staging of 


style of Fenimore Cooper, with the 


acts of pioneer and 


border life, with Indians, and 


backwoodsmen, and blazers of trails 
The 
work 


life, for the 


motion pictures began their 


w th depictions of western 


most part, pictures of 
cowboys, of round-ups, of frontier 
dramas. The drama then went into 


depiction of melodramatic incidents, 


particularly of railroad scenes, as, 
for instance, “The Denver Express,” 
and that school. The motion pic 


tures, evolving more quickly than 


did the drama, took the same line, 


but went through its possibilities 
drama took 
So have the 


pictures. The drama ran t 


more quickly. The 
to society. motion 
problem plays. So have 
the motion pictures. The 
drama is trying to come 
back to the romantic. 


The motion 


picture 1S 


there ahead of its older 
sister 
“For you must re- 


member,” he in- 
sisted, “that 


the motion 


CARLYLE 
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pictures have gone in ten years through the cycle 
that it has taken the drama sixty years to compass, 
The motion picture, beginning in the same way in 
which the drama of the regular stage did, ex- 
hausted the limitations in each case much more 
quickly than did its predecessor in the depiction 
of human life and activit: That is why the 
demand for new ideas in motion pictures is much 
more strenuous than the demand for new plays. 

“This demand 


leads to the necessity of more 


character work. Plots are not. particularly 
diversified in life. There are about the same 
elements in all plots. We run into the same 


situations in all lives. People are born, 


fall in love, fall out of love, hate, desire, 


marry, grow rich, grow poor, die. You 


1 


can't ring in many changes on the 


fundamental emotions and_ situa 


tions. But character is infinitely 


varied. There are as many phases 


of character as there are people 


on earth. Character work is mir- 


roring work, as well as real 
artistry.” 

It is this belief that ex 
plains Carlyle Black- 
well’s success as an 
actor, although it 

does not explain 


his magnetism as 
an individual. 
For magnet 
ism is a ques- 
tion of per 
sonal charac- 
ter, and that 
is a matter 
not of opin 
ions, but of 


act, of man 
PT. and Oo! 


harm. 





Py 


HIS SUPERB ACTING IN STROwWG SCENES MADE HIM A STAR 
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ET for a backdrop the big sweep of the many English 


and the heroine. 
The hero is manly, athletic, tanned, palpably 


clever. Heroes always are. The heroine is black 


tee tw 


haired, brown-eyed, slender, vivacious, notably 
pretty Heroines usually are. They are lazily 
gazing out at the river in paradisial content when 
enters—not the serpent, but the interviewer. 

With the introduction of so alien an element, 
the hero and heroine stepped out of their his- 
trionic roles to assume the everyday parts of 
Herbert Prior, leading man of the Edison com- 
pany at Jacksonville, and his wife, Mabelle Trun- 
nelle, who also plays for the films. But the habit 
of being a heroine persisted with Mrs. Prior, for 
she slipped back into wifely obscurity to let her 
husband have the first word. “I'll keep the last,” 
she said with feminine caution. 

Led by queries which his wife seconded from 
time to time with phrases that served as cues, 
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Her Hero— 


and His 


Heroine 


Herbert 


By Pearl Gaddis 


Prior fell into talk of 


the experiences that had led him 


into 


successful acting for the 


motion pictures. He was born 
Oxford, England, that old 
of churches and colleges, 
but she valiantly claims Ameri- 


in 


city 


can citizenship. His family had 
theatrical 


tions 


ciations, 


families have, 


St. John’s River as it passes the Edison and he drifted to 
ut-of-doors studio in Jacksonville. Fringe lights. For fifteen 


the blue of Florida skies and the green of well as success. 


liage. Put in the foreground a few ago he went into t 


1e 


the f 
years 


it with palms and great tropical ferns. Color it played, winning versatility as 


Five years 


wicker chairs cozily set around a wicker table. In these years he and his 

Lay on, if you can, the intangible tinting of seren- wife have played in com- 
ity that only the presence of happy people, in har- panies that had for stars 
: mony with each other and with their surround- Marion Leonard, Mary Pick- 

ings, is able to supply. Then you have the scene 

ready, with the curtain rising to show the hero 


and asso- 


movies. 


tradi 


as so 


Ot- 
he 
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ment’s hesitation before he answered. “The movies—ex- 
cept for one thing,” he said. “I love traveling with a 
legitimate show. I miss it in this, although, whenever there’s 
a traveling company out from the studio, Mrs. Prior and 
l are likely to be in it. 
























“For everything else, however,” he continued, “the ‘mov- 
ies’ are better. I like the work from a financial standpoint. 
It runs for fifty-two weeks in the year. When you re- 
member the actor’s summers and the failing shows, you'll ap- 
preciate the advantage of this steady employment. Then 
it’s more intéresting. If a show made good, the actor kept 
on the same part for a year. In this work he has a new 
role every week. Besides that—” 

“What about your plays, Herbert?” asked the submerged 
heroine. 

“T’ve written forty,” he laughed. “And there isn’t a two- 
reel or a three-reel in the lot.” 

“That’s Herbert’s pet theory,” said his wife. 

“IT object strenuously to the multiple-reel pictures,” he 
said, earnestly. “People grow tired of seeing 
the same players in three or four thousand feet 
of film, unless the action has all the swing of 
tremendous drama. Then, besides, the patrons 
of the picture theaters often go to spend a 
certain amount of time, say an hour. These 
patrons don't get all the picture, and aren't 
satisfied; whereas one complete one-reel picture 
would have given them all they desired from the entertain- 
ment. Now, the multiple reel 

“Herbert would rather talk 
about multiple-reels,” said 

















Mrs. Prior, “than run an 
automobile.” 


“T  wouldn’t!’ exploded 
Herbert. “There isn’t any 
- thing I would prefer to run 


ning an automobile—if you 


were in it,’ he declared 
Then they both laughed. 


\nvone who has seen them q 





ford, Florence Lawrence, Arthur 
Johnston, Henry Walthall, Owen 
Moore and others equally well 
known in the old Biograph com- 
panies. Then the Priors went to 
the Edison, leaving it for a short 
time to cast their lot with Mary 
Pickford and Owen Moore in the 
old Majestic, but returning 
to the Edison, where they 
are now themselves in the 
star class. 

“Which.do you like better, 
the old stage or 
the movies?” 


. -_ 
was a question , = 
that caused Ka ~ 


Prior a mo- a ada 


A SCENE FROM “THE SOUTHERNERS” 
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speeding along the Florida roads, with Prior at the 
wheel and Mrs. Prior, cheeks flaming, eyes shining, 
lips parted in sheer ecstacy of enjoyment, knows 
hat the Priors’ mania is mctoring 

\s they talked of motoring, the lead seemed to 
shift of its own accord from the hero to the heroine 
Mrs. Prior talked with that sort of childish en- 
thusiasm that fairly bubbles when it is employed 
upon a topic of interest. Merriment gleams in her 
ves and in her smile. Her work in those films 
where she had played mirthful and mischievous parts 
shows how sympathetic such roles are to her. “Caste,” 
where she played the little sister to Bigelow Cooper’s 
ignity of brotherhood, is one of her best roles, be- 
se of this quality. She adores—at least she says 
pretty clothes, hats, nurses’ uniforms, motoring 


and a hero 


‘There are ever so many kinds of heroes,” Mrs 


Prior explained. “There’s the her who rushes into 


a burning building and saves the heroine. There’s 
the hero who saves the ‘che-ild’ and the one who 
gets the ‘papers’ from London The papers are 
ilways in London, aren’t they?” 

“Sometimes it’s the ‘che-ild’ who’s .n London,” 
ventured Prior. “It has been known to happen 
you know Drama needs some diversity.” 


“Well, then, the ‘che-ild,”” said the explainer of 
heroes “And there’s the hero who goes forth to 
var. I suppose he’s been the stock hero ever since 
Homer wrote the Iliad.” 





“Homer may not have written 
‘The Iliad,” objected the schol- 
arly gentleman from Oxford. 
“Seven cities, you know—” 

“T know all about them, dear,” 
said Mrs. Prior, “but we were 
talking of heroes. I was saying 
that the war hero was always in 
style. Every little while he re- 
turns to the center of the stage 
Admitting that I am crazy about 
uniforms, I'll have to admit that 
I adore soldiers.” 

“And sailors,” said Prior. 

“And sailors,” she said, “and 
policemen, and firemen, and _liv- 
eried chauffeurs, and every man 
who wears brass buttons.” 

“Would you like to be a police 
woman?” I ventured. 

“Heaven forbid!” said both the 
Priors. 

“She isn’t a suffragist at all,” 
said her husband. 

She doesn’t want to vote. She 
vows that she has no theories of 
life or of living. “I only want to 
have a good time when I’ve done 
good work well,” she declared 
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Her husband echoed her. “All that I want is 
enough to live on well without bothering about the 
income tax,’ was his wish. 

“And a house in the country,” said his wife. 

“With a great big fireplace,” he said. 

“And dormer windows and an attic,” she 
went on. 

“And a nice old mammy to make hot biscuits 
and fried chicken—” 


“You're getting in all the best things. It’s 
my turn now,” his wife interrupted. And 
then, very rudely, I interrupted them. 

“Do you think”—the question was for 
both of them—‘“that any of us ever get 
what we want in life?” 

The Priors looked at each other. “Yes,” 
hey both said. “I wanted a heroine,” said 
‘lerbert Prior, “and I got her?’ “And 
I,” said Mrs. Prior, “wanted a hero, and 
-and he got me.” 





Film Flickers 


By Albert Harvey New 


F the picture theaters would only serve 
I meals, the folks who stay through all the 

shows could live there cheaper than thev 
do at home. 


TRAWS show which way the wind blows. 
Films show which way the crowd goes. 


MOVING PICTURE fan becomes an author- 
ity when he can name, without hesitation, 
every player who appears upon the screen. 


A BOUT the cheapest thing on earth is the man 

who stands on the outside of a picture the 
ater and tries to see the films through the open 
ing and closing doors, 


I it were possible to get out of life’s real 

troubles as easily and quickly as the picture 
plavers get out of their counterfeits, what a cinch 
it would be. 


F the manufacturers continue to improve the: 
“Current Events” films, it won't be long 
fore we step into a picture show for our daily 

news instead of reading the papers. 


HERE’S always a fly in the ointment. In 
the case of the picture show it's the tiresome 


advertising slides that are flashed upon the screen. 


UT the saddest words of tongue or pen are 
these: “Good-night. Please call again.” 
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THE CROSS-ROADS, OLD TOP. ONE LEADS TO PRISON AND THE GRAVE—THE OTHER ENDS WHERE THE 
BIG THINGS HAPPEN. Goop-BY!” 
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“Mongrel and Master” 


A STORY OF THE UPWARD AND DOWNWARD PATHS 


By Lloyd Kenyon Jones 


Illustrations from the Essanay Film 


é<C IG” BILL DENTON upset a stool 
and cursed volubly at his own 
awkwardness. His heavy jaw was 
set in firm decision. 
“Ain’t I heard enough of it—eh?” 
He swung around, and faced his pal, Frank 
Mitchell. 
There was a wholesomeness about Frank 
that Bill resented at times—and recently those 
periods of resentment and indignation were 





growing in intensity and number. 

“I suppose we should up and quit our graft, 
and get inta th’ milk business, what?—or run 
a day nursery for six-fingered babies. Aw, 
Frank, your muffler’s open all th’ time— 
spillin’ your goody-goody dope. What’ya do 
wit’ me kit?” 

Frank’s boyish face flushed scarlet. 

“Don’t get sore, Bill) You know I mean it 
on the level. Didn’t Jake-the-Goat get his in 
the Tandem Dance Hall? Didn’t Gavo-the- 
Wop pay his over at Black Hand Corner? 
Always dogging coppers and dreaming of bulls. 
Why, Bill, it doesn’t pay, honest—” 

“T’under!” Bill roared. 

When blasphemy no longer relieved Bill's 
feelings, he invariably bawled out, “T’under!” 

“Say, you’re th’ guy w’at put me in Testa- 
ment, mebbe—and th’ gink w’at smeared th’ 
Stars in th’ Spankled Banner. Howsomever, 
silly Sunday Mitchell, we’re goin’ to crack 
a crib this here x. m., or me name ain't 
Denton.” 

“Not to-night—it’s the thirteenth,” Frank 
objected. “We'll get the lay to-day, Bill. How 
does Delaware avenue suit you?” 

“The sweller they comes, the joyouser I 
am,” Bill agreed, feeling his pulse beat regu- 
larly again as Frank acquiesced another job. 
“Say! This ain’t no thirteent’. It’s Choosday, 
ain’t it? Well, this here’s the twelve-spot, and 
twelve’s the queen in the deck, ain’t it? Gee, 
here’s me handy-kit! Say, labor-savin’ stuff 
is great. Now, here’s a new jimmy what'll 
multerply human muscle t’irty times! These 
science guys is honey for us—burglars.” 

Frank looked up, dismayed. 

“T’ll get ready and then we'll lock up, Bill.” 


“Sure, lock up. Some guy might rob us 
blind—or worse yet, th’ assessor might risk 
a lamp and raise our taxes.” 

Out in Delaware avenue there was a clean- 
ness that Frank knew he longed for every 
time he was in their den on the waterfront. 
He almost forgot himself. Oh, the out-of- 
doors was good! 

Coming down the walk, singing and smiling, 
and hugging a huge bouquet of red and white 
roses, a little girl attracted Frank’s attention. 

His eyes lighted up as the child passed 
them. And Frank, hardly more than a boy, 
wanted to laugh with delight. He loved hazel 
eyes and dark curls. 

As he turned to look back at the fleeting 
picture, a bit fell from Frank’s pocket, a bright 
steel bit that could eat into armor plate. It 
struck on the sod just off the cement, and 
Frank did not know he had lost it. 

But the child saw it, picked it up, examined 
it, hesitated a moment, and then caroled a 
vibrant, “Yoo-hoo!” 

The cracksmen faced about. 

“She’s found a bit!” Bill mumbled. 

“It’s mine,” Frank admitted bashfully. 

The little girl smiled up at him and ex- 
tended the shining piece of metal. 

Frank leaned down to watch her while she 
talked. 

“What's it for?” she asked curiously. 

Frank glanced at Bill, but the burly leader 
of the crook combine frowned. 

“Oh, it’s for—well, for—that is,’ and Frank 
cleared his throat nervously. “It’s a sort of 
national guard drilling attachment. They use 
it in—the lock-step. Upon my word, I’d like 
to just hug you up tight, honey, you are so 
sweet.” 

“Well, go on—do it!” she cried, gayly. 

Bill groaned. “Come along and don’t rob 
no nursery o’ Mudder Goose!” 

“He isn’t nice at all,” the child pouted, “but 
you are—and you’re good—always, aren’t you?’ 

“Not always,” Frank whispered hoarsely 
“Tell me, quick now, what is your name?” 

“Ruth Stone,” she replied gladly. “What 
is your name?” 
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“Oh, just Frank,” Mitchell replied, ruefully. 

‘Frank,” Ruth repeated. “! like your name. 
\nd, | like you, too. Here is my prettiest 
rose, for you to keep.” 

l' rank pressed the flower to his lips. Like 
the little girl who gave it to him, it was fresh 
pure and beautiful. He thrust it into a 
pocket of his coat. 


“Oh, t’under Bill expostulated. 
Frank understood and joined him. 
“Say,” said Bill, “pipe th’ swell joint! Hully 


flyin’-fishes Them French windows. The 


guy what made French windows musta been 


a jobber in jimmy-irons. | could open ’em 
wid me t'umb!” 
[t loes look good,” Frank agreed, with 
professional pride “To-night at y 
“[ was gonna say one, but th’ bum date 
starts then. Make it eleven-t‘irty.” 
It was agreed * 


A> Bill had prophesied, a French window 

an be opened with a “t’umb,” and, once 
they had gained the balcony, screened by a 
ine from the moon’s mellow rays, it was a 
} 


simple matter to gain access to the library 
[They hesitated in an attitude of intense 
listening There was no sound save the la 
bored ticking of a hall-clock 
Bill whispered his instructions to Frank 
Kirst the window was closed, lest some sud 


den draft rattle papers, or a change in tem 
perature disturb the sleepers in the rooms 
beyond 

Bill Denton vanished in the gloom, in quest 
yf the family plate 

Frank Mitchell, more deft in handling safes, 
busied himself with the combination of the 


small str 


ng box beside the table. 

He held his pocket-flash in position and 
then permitted the circlet of light to wander 
over the table top. \ framed photograph 
irrested his attention—a picture of Ruth smil 
ing over a great cluster of roses. 


\t that instant “Big” Bill hastened into the 


“Frank,” he whispered, “it’s a shame to do 
it, it’s so easy “ 

“We won’t do it!” Frank replied. 

‘No, o’ course not. We are just mission. 
aries, dat’s all! We would break our backs 
‘arryin’ t’ousand-dollar bills, what?” 

Frank cried 
“We can’t turn a dirty trick like this on a poor 
little girl.” 

‘Aw, hell!” Bill retorted. “Wasn’t we kids 


mce? What did we get, eh? Say, you get 


See, it’s the kid’s picture!” 


busy on th’ safe. I’m wrappin’ up my haul.” 
“You can’t do it, Bill! Get me? Look here! 
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See this? It’s a forty-four, Bill, and it calls 
the coronci every time :t barks!” 

“Honest, Frank, do you mean it?” 

“The way out, Bill, is there!” 

“T’under!” Bill growled, chokingly. ‘Good- 
bye, you poor, mush-brained reformer. I'll 
be eatin’ porterhouse when you're munchin’ 
oatmeal. I exits here, sweet Romeo!” 

And Bill Denton disappeared through the 
french window, dropped lightly to the ground 
and was swallowed up in the sheltering shadows. 

Frank returned to the photograph, and 
taking the crumpled rose from his pocket, he 
held them both in reverent embrace. 

“I’m quits on the game if I starve,” he 
resolved, recalling Bill’s prophecy. 

Then he searched diligently and found a 
sheet of note-paper. Writing hastily, he 
scribbled on it: 

Dear Little Girl: 

From a life of crime, you have saved 
the man to whom you gave the rose. 
He'll be good, as you hoped. Frank 
And loot, kit, pistol, note, rose and picture 

lay in a heap together, strange companions 
in Exhibits A, B, C, D, E and F of the Trial 
of Conscience. 

Outside Bill was waiting. He wanted 
rank to stick. Mitchell had talent, and talent 
counts, even in crime. 

But with heated words, they sulked side by 
side. 

“Sardines and rye bread was bad enough,” 
Bill growled. “Rye bread alone is—t’under!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone did not notice the con- 
fusion in the library the next morning. As 
Mrs. Stone helped her husband into his over- 
coat, Ruth danced up and down chattering 
farewell words to her father. 

Suddenly Ruth noticed the plate and jewels 
and cried, “Oh, look!” She ran up to the 
table, knocking her photograph to the floor 
in her excitement. 

“Bureglars!” Mrs. Stone exclaimed. 

“And their plant intact!” her husband re- 
marked. “Martha, it’s your snoring. I tell 
you, it has been awful of late, but it is valu- 
able. I'll never scold again!” 

“IT don’t snore!” Mrs. Stone protested. “It’s 
you. I never snore. Don’t you suppose I 
would hear it?” 

And they all laughed as, arm in arm, Mr. 
Stone and his wife left the room. 

Ruth tarried. There was something ro- 
mantic in the very thought of real burglars. 
Think of the big story she could tell at school! 

Then a small, bright steel bit attracted her 
attention. 

“Oh!” she gasped, as she recognized it. 
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Then her foot touched her picture, and she 
picked it up—and with it Irank’s note—and 
the rose. 

She read the pencil notations wonderingly— 
then again eagerly—then hungrily 

And as she held the missive, the picture and 
the rose to her heart, she knew what it meant 
to influence another life for good 

Carefully she folded the letter paper and 
pressed it between the frame’s silver rim and 
the back of the photograph. 

Mrs. Stone hastened into the room and Ruth 


dominie! Does a grumblin’ stomach keep 
good company wit’s a easy soul!” 
“That'll be enough, Bill!” Fire gleamed in 


Mitchell’s eyes, and his pal shrank back, 


afraid. 
“This is the cross-roads, old top. One is 
a boulevard at the start. It leads to prison 


and the grave. The other’s a little lane. It 


ends where the big things happen. Mine for 


the life that’s worth while. How about you, 
Bill?” 
“ll t'ink it over. Say, you ain’t goin’ to 
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feigned careless curiosity, as she pushed the 
picture into an unobtrusive corner. 

Her mother gingerly picked up the imple- 
ments and the revolver and placed them in 
a drawer 

Gathering up her silver and jewels, she 
called to Ruth and they left the library. 

And that same morning, stretching wearily 
on their rough benches in their den, Bill and 
Frank awoke 

Frank was fully aroused and shook the 
indifferent Bill vigorously. 

“Quit it! Letta guy alone! Oh! So it’s 
me little Sunday-school teacher! Why, hello, 


THAT HE WAS THEIR MAYORAL CANDIDATE 


blow th’ dump, be you? Good Lord, Frank— 
ah, well, your life is yours. If tight-rope 
walkin’ gets your toes sore, come back to the old 
game!” 

Frank shook Bill’s limp hand and went out 
into the bracing air. 

Bill sat on the edge of the bench, moodily 
turning over the recent events in his mind— 
and smiled in a wan, weary way. 

“T’under!” he ejaculated “Tt’s gran’ for 
story-books, and maybe it’s th’ dope for 
Frank. I guess we are different. Leastwise, 
when me liver’s on th’ blink, I don’t t’ink it’s 
me heart. Oh, well!” 
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— proverb says that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. But he who attempts to 
pull himself out of the mire of a corrupt past 
to travel the path of decency and honest en- 
deavor, finds the road winding and the travel- 
ing difficult. 
Frank Mitchell 


expect. 


knew beforehand what to 
He appreciated the truth that he who 
climbs finds many rungs of the ladder missing. 
that did 


common 


could do 
except 


There was nothing he 


not demand endorsements, 
labor. 

Could he say, “I was one of the cleverest 
safe-crackers in the country,” or “I can ran- 
sack a bed-chamber while the family is in the 
dining-room’”’? 

This is why Mitchell gritted his teeth and 
pain of his torn and 
kept pace with the 
buildings, or aided 


stoically the 


endured 
bleeding hands while he 
construction crew on new 
in tearing down old structures. 

“Big” Bill 


easier. 


Denton found the going much 
He’d done his stretch at the peniten- 
tiary, and there was a purple scar across his 
left ribs where a policeman’s bullet had tried 
Death. But out of the 


uncertainty of it all, Denton had 


to introduce him to 

dragged 

himself to a place in the world of politics. 
He controlled a 


a precinct, 


dozen votes at first, then 
and finally a ward. 
In the back room of a levee saloon, “Big” 
Bill was wont to convene his cohorts. 
“Fellers,”’ he would say 


“Whatdaya think? 


cil is against a new gas franchise. 


in his rough way 
Our grand little old coun- 
And our 
best little gas company is taking a Turkish 


ready to sweat dollars 


perspirin’ gold certificates. 


bath o’ fear and is 
Soon they'll be 

“Now, we get up a mass meeting, see? We 
hurdle in our faithful followers, and get any 
how three thousand in Ermold’s Pavilion. I'll 
hand and the 
thousand 


have reporters on newspaper 


stories’ll tell how six prominent 


citizens howled 


¢ ! 
vas 


raised up and for municipal 


Now, 


Hey, Charley, sizzle- 


7 ys, we 
let's all 


water for the gang!” 


need the treasury notes. 
have a drink 


After a master-stroke of that kind, Denton 


was invariably cheered by his alcoholic 
lieutenants. 

His greatest political oration was one where 
flotsam and 


of the troubled waters 


he spoke to the “ringers’’—the 
jetsam of the undertow 
of politics 

He said 

“Boys, vote for Kin Casey—get me? Now, 
everybody file into the joint next door and 
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drink all he wants—booze or suds—the party’s on 
me!” 

That was a speech! 

And kind (who 
differed from him only because they were less 
ambitious and less shrewd), Bill Denton be- 
came a power in politics. 

The 
most daring 
at his altar. 


through his hold on his 


and the 
obeisance 


most unregenerate 


“stick-up” 


gunmen 
artists did 


Meanwhile, Frank, exhausted after the man- 
ual labor of the day, toiled through the weary 
watches of the night. At the library, he pored 
over Blackstone and other books of law. He 
battled with the intricacies of grammar and 
fought with 
his plodding intellectual advance. 


Latin. And each day witnessed 


Whatever he learned, he mastered. There 
was not a fiber in his being that did not re- 
No sacri- 
fice was too great—no task too severe. 


spond to his greed for knowledge. 


But let us turn back the pages of time and 
witness the Frank’s 


photograph—and_ the 


scene of regeneration— 
the sanctuary of the 
rose. 

Ruth Stone had become a young lady—very 
charming and remarkably sweet. 
thought about her 
and wondered if it was only a pleasant dream, 
after all, that little 
marked the reclamation of a soul. 


At times she burglar 


or if, incident really 
One afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Stone entered 


the library of their beautiful home, where 
Ruth, attired in a street costume, joined her 
father. They bade Mrs. Stone an affectionate 
good-bye. 
“Daddy,” said 


their way 


Ruth, enthusiastically, on 


downtown, “I can’t help feeling that 
something very wonderful is happening now. 
Away down inside me I can feel myself 
laughing and wanting to shout for joy.” 

Mr. Stone broadly. He always 
wanted Ruth to feel like laughing, and to be 
very happy. 


dear to him. 


smiled 


She was his only child and very 


NTO the law offices of Hamilton Stone, 

Frank Mitchell walked briskly. 

“Mr. Stone in?” he asked nervously of the 
stenographer. “I have a letter for him. It is 
from Mr. Jackson.” 


“You had better wait. He will be in shortly. 
In fact, I think those are his footsteps now.” 
Mr. Stone and his daughter came into the 
reception-room. 
There were touches of gray in the noted 
counsel’s hair—but there was joviality in his 
eyes. 
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“This young man wishes to see you,” the 
stenographer told him, after giving him a list 
of phone calls. 

“I have a letter to you, Mr. Stone,” Frank 
explained, bashfully. 

The attorney glanced at it hurriedly. 

It was a brief letter of introduction from a 
friend of long standing, which read: 

My Dear Stone: 

This will introduce to you Frank 
Mitchell, the young man of whom I have 
already spoken to you, and who has been 
studying law in my office. I can recom- 
mend him heartily. If you can make room 
for him, will greatly oblige an old friend. 

Truly yours, 
Fred Jackson. 

Mr. Stone held 
garding him 


out his hand to Frank, re 
keenly, though in the kindliest 
sort of way, as he said 

“The law is a hard life, young man.” 

“All life hard,” Frank 
replied sturdily. 

“Mr. Jackson 


highest terms It is, in 


that is earnest is 


has spoken of you in the 


fact, on his recom- 
mendation that I have made a place for you 
By the introduce you to my 
Ruth, this is Mr. Mitchell.” 
Frank’s heart pounded fast. He 
the features of the 


way, let me 
daughter. tl 


could see 


little girl of years ago in 
the winsome face before him—the little lady 
of the roses. And when a man has suffered 
very much, just because a little girl believed 
in him, and that little girl gfows up into a 


beautiful young lady—well, it’s disconcerting, 
no matter how pleasurable. 

big, 
She was infatuated, 


Ruth was more than pleased with the 


handsome young fellow. 


almost. Somehow, he seemed to fit in with 
a wonderful ideal she had been cherishing for 
But she did 


how 


much as 
that 


years. 
just 


not so suspect 


and where the germ of ideal 
was planted. 

Mr. Stone was not slow to notice and take 
pity on the young man’s confusion, which im- 
“Ruth,” 
think that you'll find what 


desk in my private office.” 


pressed him not at all unfavorably. 
he suggested, “I 
you want on the 
And Ruth, a bit reluctantly, left the room. 
Frank sat 
Was he 


was 


gazing after her. 
asked 


the beginning to be the 


known, he himself, and 
had he 


1.° : s 1 
won his fight and won his way to the chance 


end, or 


of happiness? 


He had not moved when Ruth came out 
again, and called a happy good-bye to her 
father, then, turning suddenly, found Frank 
looking straight into her hazel eyes. She 
paused, caught her breath in a little gasp, 
and then hastened toward the outer door. 
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Just as she went out she turned again, her 
eyes met Frank’s and she smiled and nodded 
farewell in a friendly manner. 

And Frank knew that he was safe from de- 
tection! He knew also that he was happy— 
wildly happy. While Ruth actually started to 
sing right in the street, and would have con- 
tinued if she had not realized suddenly that 
deal of attention, 


she was attracting a good 


and stopped, blushing with embarrassment. 


i Were season’s political pot was boiling, for 
the gangsters knew it was useless to ex- 
pect the voters to accept any of the indus- 
triously crooked and 
track-runners of 

“Big” Bill 


temper as 


crookedly industrious 


former years. 
Denton understood the 


man 


public 


well as any who had gradu- 


ated from gutter-heeling. 


“Boys,” he addressed his confreres in a 


back-room rendezvous, “Boys, it’s no use 
talking Crary or Ferns or Miller to the people 
The 


laced to the mizzen-mast with the sea washing 


this year. other side would have us 


over the sinking ship. This is a age of re- 


form, that’s what it is. And it’s up to us to 


find some guy that’s got a reputation like the 
driven snow. I says, in my canvass of facts, 


there is Hamilton Stone, a feller who’s as 


\nd he is some can- 
did for the people in 


clean as they make ’em 
didate! Look 


the tax-rate 


what he 


cases before the Soopreem Court 





—what? Why, he’s a scream, that’s what he 
is—and he’ll do just what Bill Denton tells 
him. I'll see to that. How does he strike 


you?” 
Enthusiasm ran high. The party was about 
to see the sunrise of a new day—and another 


“reform” candidate would fall into line. 
That same evening, as Frank Mitchell set 
toiling over a mass of legal documents—and 


detail to 


understanding he 


attention 
was interrupted 


he permitted no escape his 


or miss his 


by a blue-coated, whistling messenger boy, 


who could outtalk the most vociferous parrot 


that ever made the jungle ring with its chatter 
“It might be Mitchell 

as he gazed at the yellow envelope. 

I’d better run out to Mr. Stone’s with it, 


perhaps—” 


important,” thought 
“Perhaps 
and 
Perhaps Ruth would be there. It gets into 
a man’s blood that way—when he’s young— 
Frank young. And as he 
along the street with a mad pounding in the 


and was swung 
vicinity of the fifth rib, and he became a sort 
of Castilian architect 
of castles in Spain. 


fashioning the blue-prints 


Just prior to Frank’s decision to venture 


into the Stone home (the same home where 
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he had formed the big resolve in the days so 
long ago—days that were enshrined with the 
vision of a photograph and a rose), Bill Den- 
ton and his mob of licensed highbinders 
swooped down upon the Stone domicile with 
their tidings of joy 

A maid answered the door and ushered them 
into the library, where Mr. Stone and Ruth 
sat chatting happily together 
It really wasn’t much 
of a talk, but it was dignified, and, as Mr. 


Bill made the speech. 


Stone supposed, sincere. He was quite over- 
whelmed at what he regarded as the voice of 
the people, and, of course, accepted the offer 
of the nomination. 

Ruth was quite overcome with the situation, 
and she clapped her hands—because, after all, 


like so 
little girl grown up. 


many other women, she was just a 
“Leave it to us, Miss Stone,” Denton said 
with a show of superiority, “and your dad 


1 


will be this town’s next mayor!’ 
In the outburst of her great joy, she did a 
She clasped Bill Denton’s 


arm, impulsively, and hugged it 


very foolish thing 


\nd, partly because of the alcohol and 
partly because he was really aroused, Bill 
Denton’s good manners, which he put on only 
for special occasions, were forgotten, and he 
said boldly, “Gee, but you’re some peachy 
kid Say, I could just about eat you up, 
Ruthie.” 
Ruth shrank back, -hurt to her very soul. 
he had never met a man like this before, 
and she was afraid. 
selow, the doorbell was jangling, and, glad 
of the release, Ruth rushed off Her relief 
10 bounds when she encountered Frank 
Mitchell, and her joy returned 
‘Daddy's going to be mayor!” she shouted 
Yes, honest he is,” and she pressed Frank’s 
inds in the same impulsive way, but he only 
red up bashfully and told her how glad 
he was \nd he was so altogether different 
from the ruffian up in the library, Ruth won 
1 | men could be made so wonderfully 
When Bill Denton, who was watching for 
Ruth’s return, saw her smiling up at Frank, 
1 when Mitchell handed Mr. Stone the tel 
e was angered to the quick 


Ther i the recognition 

There they stood, like gladiators in_ the 
na—glaring in mute hatred, the gulf be 
en the eate than ever before 

Oh, pardon me,” Ruth hastened to say, as 


he saw this battle-in-the-making, “Mr. Mitch- 
ell, this is Mr. Denton.” 
‘Glad to meet you,” Denton snapped. 
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Frank’s lips moved, but he said nothing— 
yet in his mind a maelstrom was in action, 
and he knew that this was not the end of his 
trials, but the mere beginning—the dawn of 
a day of suffering. 

Mr. Stone began to thank the delegation 
His language was careful, his thoughts clear, 
and his purpose high, and when he had ceased 
speaking, a shout went up from the assemblage, 
for, after all, men recognize worth in other 
men, even while they plan to prostitute that 
merit and drag it through the slime oftheir 
trickery and intrigue. 

“Mr. Stone,” said Frank, stepping eagerly 
toward his employer, for whom he would have 
offered up his own life could the sacrifice 
avail, “I congratulate you—with all my heart.” 

And then, turning abruptly, he smiled at 
Ruth, averted his eyes from the staring Den- 
ton, and left the room. 

Ruth almost sobbed, for she also knew that 
into the sunlight of honor there must always 
fall the shadow of heartaches—for the price 
is high, and he who wins must always pay. 


ines election had come and gone, and it 
was chronicled in the annals of events 
political as one of the most thrilling and ir- 
resistible landslides in the history of the game. 

Mr. Hamilton Stone had entered upon his 
duties as mayor with all the zest of one who 





and Frank watched his 
superior almost with the tender hope of a 
parent for a child. 


loves the “peaple” 


For, of the two, Frank 
Mitchell was far more advanced in worldly 
knowledge. He was schooled in the life that 
Denton, the boss, was leading. 

One day Ruth burst into her father’s office, 
with all the girlish glee that comes of being 
a daughter of the mighty. Frank was just 
leaving. How he envied Mr. Stone the kiss 
with which Ruth greeted her father 

“Wait, Mr. Mitchell!” she called. “I will 
go with you, if I may.” 

Frank smiled and blushed, and there was 
something remarkably approving in the look 
that stole into the mayor’s eyes. 

Part-way down the hall Denton emerged 
from an office, and he frowned in surly dis- 
approval as he regarded the two young people, 
who had not noticed him at all. 

“Hey!” 


“It’s a wonder, 


Bill shouted angrily. 
Ruth,” he nroceeded with 
insinuating accent, “that you wouldn’t shake 
hands with your father’s best friend. That’s 
better,” as Ruth reluctantly placed a limp 
hand into his big one. 

Ruth hastened to join Frank, who had stood 
at a distance, with his supple muscles longing 


They turned. 
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for the feel of “Big” Bill’s mushy throat in 
their gripping clutch. 

“He is very impulsive,” Ruth observed, un- 
able wholly to control her resentment. 

“All bull pups are,” Mitchell agreed, as he 
bit his lip. 

“Now, you are unfair to him,” Ruth ob- 
jected. 

“IT don’t wish to be. But—I think it’s going 
to rain,” and laughed with Ruth in relief at 
the change of subject. That is one very ex- 


cellent thing about the weather. Heaven alone 
knows how many black eyes, divorces and 
wars it has prevented. 

But Bill Denton was not going to be cast 
aside like a battled reed in a tempest. He 
was not of that stripe. Whatever he may have 
been or may not have been, the political 
despot was a fighter. ; 

That is, he was skilled when it came to 


ambush work. sy nature he was a_ bush- 
whacker—the feathered members of his family 
are known as turkey-buzzards. They don’t 
do much killing on their own account, but 


they are always handy at “the bivouac of the 
dead.” 

It did not surprise Ruth at all that evening 
when she found Bill Denton waiting for her, 
groomed, brushed and curried like a _ well- 
caparisoned horse. Bill would have made a 
beautiful truck horse, but he was out of place 
all dressed up 

“Hello, girlie,” Denton greeted her. “You're 
all dolled up—did you know I was coming? 
Didn’t at all? Well,-won’t you invite me to 
sit down and have one of those little talk- 
about-nothin’ visits?” 

Ruth felt her heart beating in terror, but 
she realized that here was the man who had 
made her father great—and her father’s suc- 
cess was very dear to Ruth’s thoughts. 

“IT see you was taking the office boy out for 
a walk this afternoon. Needed airing, didn’t 
he?” 

Ruth evaded the question carefully. 

Denton sniffed in annoyance. He did so 
want to tell her that Frank had broken into 
this same room—but he, too, had reasons for 
forgetting all about what had occurred on 
that eventful night. And he, too, was in love. 

Without warning, he suddenly grasped her 
hands and looked straight into her eyes. 

“IT know I am not much of a looker, Ruth,” 
he began hoarsely, “but I can make love. 
Say, I’ve been clean dippy about you ever 
since I saw you first—and I’ve got to have 
you. Don’t you love me a little bit, Ruthie?” 

Every fiber within Ruth’s being thrilled with 
revolt. She tossed her head airily, then 
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laughed in his face, and ran toward the door, 
still laughing in a high-pitched, hysterical way. 

Bill arose and clenched his fists as she paused 
in the doorway. 

He stepped toward her, and, raising a heavy 
forefinger, pointed it at her, and in strained, 
even tones, said: 

“Look here, Miss Stone, no girl can treat 
Bill Denton that way and get past with it. 
I offer to marry you, and you laugh at me. 
Don’t you forget that your dad was nothing 
but a lawyer until I took him up. What he 
is to-day, I made him. And I’ve got another 
specialty, too, which is unmakin’ what is 
made. I can wreck as well as build. Maybe 
you think you’ve put it over, but you’re goin’ 
to eat that laugh, giggles and all, some day.” 

He swung on his heel and walked out of the 
library, brushing past Mr. Stone, who was 
just entering. Denton did not so much as 
glance at the mayor, but burst from the house, 
maddened and hurt and revengeful. 

“What is it, little girl?’ Mr. Stone asked, 
pityingly, but Ruth could not tell, try as she 
might. She simply buried her head on her 
father’s protecting shoulder and sobbed until 
her weeping became spasmodic, and she sank 
into a chair, pale and trembling. 

But the mayor had heard enough, and for 
the first time since he had taken his oath of 
office he took another oath—and he appreci- 
ated what it meant to wear the tinsel. 

Frank Mitchell was poring over books of 
the statutes in his hall bedroom. He was 
perplexed with a question of equity that he 
was determined to solve. 

Without warning, a huge figure projected 
itself into the room, and for a moment Frank 

vas dazed by the suddenness of the invasion. 

Then he saw it was Denton, sullen, with 
a pent-up fury that surged within him. 

“Well?” Mitchell queried indifferently, as 
he recovered from the first shock. 

“You’re a hell of a pretty guy, ain’t you? 
Frank Mitchell, as clever a artist as ever 
teased the combination of a safe. Carryin’ 
a jimmy as a sideline now, ain’t you?” 

“No,” Frank replied evenly. 

“Sobbin’ over jackroses and maps o’ little 
children, too, I guess.” 

Frank arose quickly and pushed Denton 
back against the table. 

“Don’t try to manhandle me!” Denton 
warned. 

Mitchell laughed. He was as lithe and agile 
as a panther, while Denton was sluggish and 
heavy with alcohol and too much eating. 

“What’s the idea, Denton?” Frank asked, 
after surveying the awkward man before him. 
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THE BALANCE OF THE SENTENCE WAS A GURGLE, FOR AN ASSORTMENT OF FIVE TAUT KNUCKLES LANDED 
SQUARELY ON BILL’S JAW 11 
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“Oh, you want to know, eh? Well, Kid 
Yegg, it’s this: You’ve been makin’ love to 
that Stone girl, haven’t you? Oh, yes, you 
have. And you’re one of these pretty guys— 
soft on the ladies—a real matinee idol.” 
“You flatter me,” Frank beamed. 
“Tl 


again. Now, lay off, 


you ever go to see her 
kid, you're 
poaching on my preserve, get me? I want you 


flatten you if 


because 


of" 


’ 


to cut it out 

The balance of the sentence was a gurgle, 
for an assortment of hard knuckles landed 
Denton’s jaw, and the scen- 
the table-top, came up and 


squarely on Bill 
ery, particularly 
hit him 

Then Frank grasped his huge adversary and 
shook him, much as a terrier shakes a fat. 

‘Let me up!” Bill pleaded. “What you 
going to do, murder me? Let me up. I 
haven't done anything.” 

Frank intruder clear of the 


table and sent him spinning up against the 


yanked the 


wall. 


“Pooh!” Mitchell hissed. “If I had a carcass 
like that, I'd get bids from all the soap 
factories.” 

“There’s no use fighting,” Denton  pro- 
tested ‘This is a gentlemen’s agreement, 
and 

“T haven't agreed to anything,” Frank in- 
terrupted. “I haven’t even agreed to not keep 
on soaking you.’ 

Don't!”” Denton admonished, with a show 


of courage 
“Now, Mr. Bill 
a clear, menacing voice, 


Denton,” Mitchell began in 


“you have about gone 


the route. In the past I could have snitched 
ten thousand times on you and the gang. It 
wasn’t fear of death that kept me from it 
I got over that fear when I was a kid. But 


I kept off. I 


you are, you 


was game and solid. And here 
pretty brute, trying to tell me 
what you'll do sill, if don’t let Ruth 


alone, and if you try to pull my past to the 


you 


Stone family, I'll murder you in cold blood. I 
swear I will.” 
Denton 


and 


Frank what he 


from the 


that 
hastened 


saw meant 


said room, his mind 
already at work on his revenge. 
When the boss reached his own apartments 


he was and 


limp sullen, and there was a 
stinging feeling about his chin that caused 
him to wonder ‘f an annex had nct been 
constructed on his face 

It was in this evil mood that Mr. Stone 


found him, for the mayor was ill at ease with 
the knowledge of what had transpired in his 
library 


Denton did not even get up to greet the 
official. He motioned to a chair doggedly. 

“No,” Mr. Stone told him, “I’ll not sit down. 
See here, Denton, I heard part of what took 
place in my home to-night. 
business of frightening young girls? Don’t 
you know that Ruth has been brought up 
with a different kind of folk? She can’t stand 
this stone-age treatment. Why, she’s been 
like a little lower—” 

“Sure, I know all about it,” Denton broke 
in, leaping to his feet in a white, trembling 
rage. 


Are you in the 


“IT know lots of things, and you are not 
going to bully me. I’m on the square about 
being in love with her. I'd give her a good 
home, too—everything in name she 
wanted. But I want you to know, here and 
now, that I’m the big boss—the man that pulls 
the strings for the little fellows, like mayors, 
to mind. Now, you might as well spend your 
efforts talking to Ruth. She’s the 
needs oratory—not me!” 

The looked stunned. Without 
ther words, he bowed and left the room. 

There blood in Denton’s heart and 
it did not rest. Within twenty-four hours the 
evil had grown into an active, treacherous 
thing of life. He had made up his mind to get 
the girl, by any means in his power. 

Denton knew the _ gossip-crazed side of 
human nature, and he realized that smashing 
idols may under certain conditions, 
one of the most popular of sports. 

This explains why he and Nixon waited for 
the first copies of The Mail to come up from 
the pressroom. 

The gnawed at the end of an 
unlighted cigar, and the editor was nervous 
and downcast. The paper was not his. It was 
Denton’s, and in its time it had made a repu 
tation as aue of the most villainous sheets in 
the city. 

A boy raced into the room with the advance 
copies, and a crimson line, spread in poster 
type across the top of the “extra,” bore these 
tragic words: 


STONE INVOLVED IN 
POORHOUSE GRAFT! 


Gawd’s 


one as 


mayor fur- 


was bad 


become, 


politician 


Mayor Refuses to Talk About the Sudden 
Disappearance of Public Funds! 


“It's great, Nixo !’ Denton cried, in high 
glee, slapping the editor on the back. Nixon 
winced, that it was not 
great, but he was only the editor. 

The canons of the streets soon resounded 
with the shrill cries of newsboys. The Mail 


because he knew 
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THE 


was being exchanged for copper coins at a 
rate beyond even Denton’s expectations. The 
scandal was being fanned into a flame. 

Frank Mitchell was among the first to pur- 
chase a copy of the paper, and he was stunned. 
So this was the way Bill Denton met his bat- 
tle for his rights! This was the manliness of 
the fellow who had braved death with him, in 
the days when they skulked in dark places, 
and listened, with bated breath, to the foot- 
falls of patrolmen on their beats. 


Most of all, his heart bled for Ruth, and 
he blamed himself for her misfortune. Why 
had he entered her life? How much better 


it would have been to think of her only as 
the little girl who had turned his faltering feet 
from the byways of sin and shame into the 


broad road of success. 

At a window in her home, Ruth heard the 
throaty calls, and, moved by some strange 
fear, she hailed a newsboy, who came re- 
luctantly. As she read, the truth dawned 
upon her. She sobbed until the page was 
obliterated from her sight, and its awful 
innuendo was bathed in her bitter tears. 

But in that moment of distress there came 
before her a vision of self-sacrifice, and she 
dried her eyes and fought very bravely to 
overcome the terror in her soul 

“I'll do it! Ill die if daddy can be the 


winner!” she said unflinchingly, and then she 


hurried from the room, moved by the dictates 
of her firm decision. 


After Frank had 
first and worst of the shock, he steeled him- 


steadied himself from the 


self to find his chief, and take counsel with 
him as to the best action to pursue. 

The mayor was unusually cheery as Mitchell 
entered, and Frank’s heart sank as he con- 
templated breaking the news to him. He 
pacea tft and fro in his futile efforts to find 
words to express his wrath and sorrow 

Mr. Stone looked up questioningly. 

“Tt’s a shame, a downright, criminal, terrible 
shame!” Frank said furiously, unable to con- 
tain himself. 

“What is a shame?” Mr. Stone asked, 


sharply. 
Mitchell placed the 
desk, and Mr. 


steady as his eyes read the flaring, accusatory 


paper on the mayor’s 
Stone became giddy and un- 


caption. 
“Vi—I kill the 
bellowed, in his fury. 
“Look here,” 


tense, nervous calmness attempting to assert 


Frank 


coward!” 


will big 
Mr. Stone said, with a note of 


itself. “You mustn’t talk murder or revenge. 
I know, and perhaps you know, what has 
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actuated Denton. And, worst of all, my boy, 
I am under obligations to him. He is my 
political bondsman. He is the man who put 
me into this chair—me, the puppet of a polit- 
ical gang that I am sorry with all the soul in 
me I ever met.” 

Frank was furious with indignation. 

“It will work out some way,” Mr. 
philosophized. “It will shape itself in time. 
Just how, I can’t even guess right now. But 
it seems impossible for justice to sleep al- 
ways. Frank, you and I know that 
scoundrels have simply manufactured this 
awful story. But I’m thinking not of myself 
at all. I am thinking of Ruth and her mother. 
It isn’t that they will believe a word—but it 
will be hard to see the women they. know 
drawing away their skirts in haughty scorn!” 

The of Mr. Stone and 
Frank Mitchell was in strange contrast to the 
exaggerated elation of “Big” Bill Denton, who 
had called his lieutenants together to rejoice 
over the 
mayor. 


Stone 


these 


discouragement 


boss’ strategical move against the 
Stone’s clean policies had met with 
wanton resentment from the clansmen of the 
underworld. 

And yet, even while these men gloated and 
jested over the predicament of the city’s chief 
executive, there were some among them who 
questioned Denton’s sincerity. 

“It’s the thinkin’ 
pered to another, “and I’ve seen stronger men 
than Bill Denton ruin their positions for just 


such 


4 ’ oo . 
girl he’s of,” one whis- 


purposes. I tell you, Jim, it’s a sorry 
he fanned that poorhouse 
scandal into a flame.” While 
someone knocked at 


timid tapping. 


day when fund 
discussion 


the 


ran 
rampant, door, a 

The politicians gathered up their copies of 
the the vilification of the 
mayor, while one of the men opened the door. 


sheet containing 

Ruth Stone stepped into the room! 

A hush settled over the half-drunken coun- 
cil. The men glanced at one another in furtive 
fashion. The tap-tap-tapping of Ruth’s dainty 
heels as she crossed the floor sounded to some 
of like the vibrant footfalls 
relentless creature of fate. 

The confused—but in her eyes 
gleamed the firmness of a deep resolve, and 


them of some 


cirl was 


those among them who understood women 
best were afraid. 

“Oh, Mr. Denton,” she said, in a _ tense 
whisper, “may I see you—alone?” 

“Sure!” Denton’ replied, with strained 
bravadu. His pride was appeased. He had 
brought a beauty to his feet. He had mas- 


tered! 


“MONGREL 


“Well?” Bill questioned, as they stood to- 
gether in an anteroom. 

“I want time to reconsider your proposal,” 
she told him, falteringly. “You took me so by 
surprise, I am afraid it made me hysterical. 
Only, Mr. Denton, I must exact one condi- 
tion: You must cease fighting my father.” 

“Sure, I will,” Denton answered, as his 
chest swelled with pride. “Then, it’s all set- 
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They had just time to step out of the way, 
when Frank Mitchell and the mayor appeared 
at the door. Denton admitted them. 
fine, low-down rat, you 
Frank cried, in a high-pitched voice. “Lord, 
I ought to—” but Mr. Stone pushed Frank 
back toward the wall. 

“I will speak to Mr. Denton,” Mr. Stone 
muttered, hoarsely. 


“You're a are,” 


“T have seen some vile 





“SURE, WELL KILL THE SQUEAL,” DENTON AGREED. 


WHEN HE’S A CUB IN 


tled, eh, that we surely are to be married?” 
Ruth looked around hopelessly. 
“You must give me till—Saturday.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” Denton agreed, 
patronizingly. “I’m not a bad sort, Ruth, but 
when I want somethin’, I want it bad—and 
quick.” 


He moved toward her to clasp her in his 
arms, but the sound of someone hastening 
along the hall stopped him. 





“I AIN’T FOR HANDIN’ IT TO ANY MAN, PARTICULARLY 
TH’ GAME 0’ POLITICS 


attacks in my time, and some villainous work, 
but this is the worst thing I have ever experi- 
enced in my entire career. Denton, when | 
accepted your support I did not intend to sign 
my life away. 
and | 


You have started this thing, 
suppose it will 
conclusion.” 


have to continue to a 


“Oh, it wasn’t me,” Bill protested. “Why, 
we got together this evening to see what we’d 


better do with Nixon! I told him to go easy 
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when he called me up and asked questions. I 
said, ‘If the Nixon, 
his friends’ll stand back of him.’ I’m no enemy 


mayor has done wrong, 


yf your 
it’s all a dirty, framed-up lie!” 


shouted. “] 


You know 


the mayo! have been as clean in 


linistration of my duties as a man 

could be 

“Sure, and we'll kill the squeal,” Denton 
agreed. “I’m not for handing it to any man, 
particularly when he’s a cub in th’ game of 
politics.’ 

Ruth came from hiding and rushed .across 
to her father 

Girl, what are you doing here?” he gasped 

“I came—oh, I can’t tell you why I came,” 
she SOD ed 

But Frank Mitchell divined her reason, and, 
seeing how overwrought she was, he urged 
Ruth and her father toward the door, the 
mayor protesting roundly against leaving 
without satisfaction, and Denton smiled at 


them, his face flushed with the knowledge that 


he had won 


That night Ruth cried until she could cry 
no longer, and then calmed herself, to con 
sider the sacrifice she had planned. There 


was no other ray of hope shining through the 
pall of black misery 

The next day [rank Mitchell found his 
the 


His red-rimmed eyes 


labors irksome—everything but thought 
maddening 
told f lost 


twitchings 


of his duty 


slumbers, and his spasmodic 


were evidence of his nervousness. 
into the office 

“Where’s daddy?” she asked. 

Frank 
Then, marshaling his 


“Why, oh, 
Denton?” 


Ruth hurried 


“He is not in,” replied, tenderly 
queried, 


to that dastardly 


courage, he 
why, did you go 
refused to answer. 


Ruth hung her head, but 


“Come,” said Frank; “let us get out of this, 
and go somewhere and talk. Suppose we 
have luncheon together?” Ruth nodded her 


head in weary and apparently indifferent 


assent 
office of The Mail, at that instant, 
Nixon and Denton surveyed the newly printed 


In the 


paper containing an apology to the mayor. 
The Here he 
exposed to the public view as a spineless crea- 


editor was disgusted. was 
ture, without any judgment, and, in reality, he 
was only a tool, doing the bidding of a hard, 
had the 
first principles of honor or decency. 

In the 
ate much. 


tones. 


revengeful man who never known 


restaurant, neither Ruth nor Frank 
They talked, in low, despondent 
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“Surely, Ruth, you can’t love him,” he 
pleaded. 
Ruth flushed with resentment and horror, 


while she said, “But there is that about 
very rough men that women admire. It is 


even 


not that I do not care for you, Frank. I do 
care—very much, at times. But can you blame 
a girl for marrying a man of wealth?” 

“You wouldn’t do it—couldn’t do it, if you 
didn’t more for than you did for 
anybody else!” Frank cried. 

“But we shaN not discuss it further,” Ruth 
said slowly. 

Mayor 


care him 


“Come, let us go.” 
Stone had 
daughter’s 


reached his office 
departure, 
had spied upon him, and followed him in. 

“Well, I squared you, didn’t I?” Denton 
questioned, overbearingly, as he placed The 
Mail in front of Mr. Stone. 

“Squared the groaned 
“Squared me, only to compromise my daugh- 


just 


after his and Denton 


me!” mayor 


ter. So that is your cunning game, is it, 
Denton?” 

Denton lighted a cigar and blew the smoke 
in the mayor’s face. 

“The girl really loves me. Didn't she follow 
me up herself? I didn’t ask her to 


When she got there, what else could I do?” 


come 


He was filled with 
too much grief and hatred to trust himself in 
speech, but he stared straight into 


Stone ventured no reply. 


Denton’s 


shifting eyes. . 

“Well, I'll be off. That’s the thanks a friend 
gets for fixin’ things. But to-night, Mr 
Mayor, I-am comin’ to see Ruthie. You 


wouldn’t be doin’ a bad thing for yourself to 
put in a word for me. I’d make a dandy little 
son-in-law, honest I would!” 
Frank had entered unobserved by Denton. 
Then, watching the vanishing boss suspi- 
ciously, Frank hastened out, keeping well in 
the shadows. 


Denton met a number of his henchmen in 
the corridor. 

‘**Look one cried, 
“you are the big guy who is raisin’ this fine 
racket about the poorhouse 


Well, where’s our bit?” 


here, Denton!” angrily, 
, £ © 


appropriation 


Frank stepped into the protection of a 
doorway. 
“Not so loud, not so loud,” Denton pro- 


tested. “First thing you know there'll be ears 
on the plaster and witnesses in the thin air.” 

“That they retorted 
“A square deal is a square deal. Kick 
with our split, or there’ll be as fine a howdy-do 
as this little city ever listened to.” 


“T’under!” Bill expostulated, “so you think 


makes no difference!” 


over 


“MONGREL 


I’m crossin’ you out. Honest, I ain’t. Be 
on hand in the assembly-room this evenin’ 
and we'll cut the loot, just as 1 said, when 
the bill first comes up before the supervisors. 
[t was for the poor, wasn’t it? Well, I guess 
we're all poor!” 

Good humor was restored, and a few of the 
grafters felt somewhat chagrined. 3ut 
also felt 


they 
immeasurably because in 


reality they had made provision for spending 


better, 


the money, a failing common to many good 
men, as well. 

Frank Mitchell had always been a quick- 
witted, fast-moving individual, but his present 
alacrity offset anything he had ever done in 
the past. 

With three detectives and a court reporter, 
he hastened to the mayor’s office and phoned 
the joyous news to Ruth. Had he accepted 
her explanation of her love for Bill, this would 
have been the 
thought 


would have 
Frank had his own 
ideas, and these were heightened by the glad 
laugh of delight that came over the wire to 
him. 

“Yes, yes,” 
there. I'll 
corner.” 


thing he 
of doing. 3ut 


last 


she agreed eagerly, “I'll be 


take a taxi. Wait for me on the 


\nd for the first time in weeks Frank per- 
mitted his nerves to ease up, and he executed 
a sort of buck-and-wing, which delighted him 
and amused the detectives. 

“It’s a girl,” one of them whispered to the 
others, and they nodded knowingly. Being 
men, they naturally suspected “a girl” back 
of almost everything. 

There was a misty haze in the air, and the 
wind blew chill blasts that cut to the quick. 
The tall t were the upper 
reaches of the and but few wayfarers 
ventured out on the streets. 


yuildings lost in 


fog, 


A taxicab drove up to the curb and Frank 
helped Ruth to the walk. 

“IT knew you'd come, but remember, girl, 
you mustn’t cough, or giggle, 
sneeze.” 


OF cry, OF ¢ven 


She agreed excitedly. 

It was indeed passing strange that a young 
woman who had so her ad- 
miration for a man should gloat so unseem 
ingly over the prospect of his downfall. 

As the yellow light 
illumined her features, 


lately professed 


from a_ street-lamp 
Frank could see in 
them the same innocent appeal of the little 
girl of long ago—and he longed to hold her 
up close to him and tell her he loved her— 
he had waited long for that. 

They had found the assembly-hall and had 
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approached the rendezvous through a dark, 
cramped corridor. 

There was a window looking out upon this 
passageway, and the detectives, the stenog- 
rapher, Frank and Ruth took their positions 
at this window. 

They could see the heelers within the room. 
sill was standing beside a table, on which 
quantities of bills and coins were heaped. 

The boss motioned to one of the men, who 
tiptoed around and examined the doors. He 
nodded that they were secure from interrup- 
tion. 

Carefully, Frank opened the and 
the voices of the excited spoilsmen came to 
them distinctly. 


window, 


“Now,” said Bill, thoughtfully, “we'll cut it 
just as we agreed. Come up here, Casey, and 
you, Manton, and count out these stacks. Ten 
thousand to me and six thousand to each of 
you,” he continued in businesslike tones. 

The stenographer 
notes faithfully. 

“Willard, the district attorney, is waiting,” 
Frank whispered to them. “I'll go and get 
the warrants.” 


was taking down the 


He hastened from the. building, and the oth- 
ers remained at their post, catching every 
sordid detail of the transaction. 

“Well,” said Denton at length, as though 
he was glad it was over, “I’ll say fare-ye-well. 
T am dated with a dandy little girl to-night. 


Mebbe you'll hear weddin’ bells before very 
long.” 

“What'll Liz say?” one of them asked, 
tauntingly. 

“What’s she gotta say about it?” Denton 


growled. “Ain’t I alus kept her in a good 
flat? Well, what’s to hinder keeping her 
there? I ain’t crossin’ Liz no I’m 
crossin’ any pal.” 

Ruth face in her hands 
trembled violently for the shame of it all. 

Frank this time and 
had the arrest of the 
erafters. 


more’n 
buried her and 


had joined them by 


warrants for the 


‘Big” Bill Denton breezed out to the street 


with the brazen effrontery of a man who 
considers he has discharged a duty with faith- 
fulness and commendation. And no sooner 


had he departed than the officers, Frank, Ruth 
and the shorthand expert rushed in upon the 
rest. 
boodlin’!” the 
sergeant called, as he produced the warrants 
and read them. 

The grafters, caught redhanded, surrendered 
sullenly. 


“VYou’re under arrest for 
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Up at the Stone mansion a different scene 
was being staged. 

The mayor, with head bowed and eyes 
closed, was trying to fight through the dark- 
ness to the light of some reasonable solution. 

He regretted bitterly that he had ever been 
drawn into the maelstrom of politics, as he 
realized that he was a mite tossed about on 
the troubled waves of an illimitable sea. 

Denton was ushered into the library. 

“Hello!” Bill called, insolently; ‘“where’s 
Ruth?” 

“Do you mean my daughter? She is not 
in.” 

“Oh, very well, I'll wait.” Bill smiled and 
sat down, trying to appear at ease. 

He had not long to wait, for Ruth, flushed 
with her new excitement, rushed into the 
room. 

She paused before Denton. At that moment 
the officers, the gangsters, the stenographer 


and Frank had been ushered in the front way 
and were lined up, in silence, in the hall. 


g/m 





“IS THIS TRUE?” MISS STONE ASKED, IN AMAZEMENT, TURNING SHARPLY TO FRANK, 
BOWED HIS HEAD—THEN NODDED QUIETLY 


Ruth greeted Frank with a warm pressure 
of the hand, and then returned to Bill with 
all the histrionic innocence at her command. 

“Well, I gets me answer to-night—now!” 
Denton hissed chokingly. 

“Yes—at least very, very soon.” 

“Oh, Ruth,” he muttered, as he moved 
toward her swiftly, “just one kiss to let the 
old man see it is sealed between us.” 

The racket of shuffling feet caused Bill to 
turn suddenly. He blinked hard, and with 
unbelief, as the cavalcade marched into the 
library. Mr. Stone arose from his chair with 
incredulity marked in every line of his drawn 
features. 

“What’s it mean?” Denton snapped fiercely. 
“Can’t I make a step without a whole gang 
trailing me?” 

“It means,” said the sergeant, with surly 
grimace, “that your friends are pinched for 
the poorhouse boodle. And it means—you, 
too!” 

Ruth rushed to Frank and nestled close 
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to him, and the mayor gave a loud shout of 
joy. 

“I knew it, boy,” he said enthusiastically, “I 
knew you'd land ’em somehow.” 

And then, as he realized the purpose and 
success of the plot, Bill Denton did exactly 
what those of his kind will also do when 
trapped. 

He snitched! 

“You yegg!” he cried to Mitchell. 
I’m going to spill. 


“Now, 
Mr. Stone, years and years 
ago you came into this here lib’ry one morn- 
ing and found a burglar kit and some loot, 
didn’t you?” 


“Why, yes,” the mayor admitted, falter- 
ingly. 
“He’s the man what did it!” Denton 


“He was the best safe-cracker in the 
States. He has a record as long as the Erie 
Railroad. And now he wants to win Ruthie. 
Oh, hell!” : 


howled. 


“Is this true?” Mr. Stone asked in amaze- 
ment, turning sharply to Frank. 
The young lawyer bowed his head in 


acquiescence. 

Mrs. Stone had come into the library by 
Ruth 
had darted from Frank’s side, and he mistook 
desertion, and Bill Denton 
grinned approvingly. 


this time, and looked on questioningly. 
her purpose as 


But she was back shortly, holding in her 
hands a metal frame that enclosed a faded 
picture of a little girl, From between the 
back of the photograph and the silver filigree 


work she extracted a faded, yellow note and 
the petals of a long-dead rose si-ted to the 
rug. 

Very slowly, with her voice catching in lit- 
tle, dry sobs of appeal, she read the missive 
that Frank had written on the evening of his 
regeneration. 

“He fought up from the past,” she pleaded, 
“a past he had thrust upon him. And he’s 
made himself a man—a real man, who is 
going to keep on climbing and climbing to 
bigger and better things. Daddy, he did all 
this for me!” 

Mr. Stone sprang 
grasped his hand. 

“IT should be the last to question,” he said, 
apologetically. “I, who permitted myself to 
fall into the hands of men like this. But, 
Frank, how did Denton know?” 

“He was my pal,” Frank replied simply. 
“He wanted to take the things—and I had to 
force him to leave the house. And that was 
the time we parted.” 

“And he never reformed,” Mr. Stone said 
sadly. 


to Frank’s side and 


“Take them away, sergeant,” the mayor or- 
dered, feeling his position one of real authority 
again. 

In the doorway “Big” Bill Denton paused, 
swelled his chest and clenched his fists, at 
his last sight of Ruth, held very close in 
Frank’s embrace, while she laughed and wept 
alternately. But all he could find to say was: 

“T’under!” 


A Cure For the Blues 


By L. Werner 


O banish the blues there's nothing can beat 


A jolly and brisk photoplay. 


If you’re down in the dumps, the price of a seat 


At the “movies” will drive them away. 


The high cost of living may wax worse and worse, 


And burden you almost to earth, 


Yet if there remains just a dime in your purse, 


You can turn all your gloom into mirth. 


Cares may beset you and darken your way, 


Like a cloud forbidding and dense, 


Yet it’s easy to turn all your night into day 


At the “movies,” and all for ten cents. 


L. W. 
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Harry Pollard: 


Writer, Director, 
Actor 


By Robert H. Barry 






in a successful plunge into the screen 





Bang! And the screen is fine! 































There’s my career!” 

“But.” I coaxed, “give me a less 
concrete account of your career, and 
tell me how you broke into picture 
work,” 

He smiled—you know the smiule- 
and his eyes 
wandered to 
the blue hills. 

“Perhaps a 


< 


r= 





LARRY A. POLLAR)) Sunday schoo! 


photoplaywright, a: teacher is responsible 
tor and director of for it all. After win- 


1 


the American Company, is not ning the medal, the 


sensational; instead, he is teacher horrified 


scnaiaieil. denned dak idee folks—church people, 
you know, with 


church ideas—by tell 


in the pinches,” as it were 
He is there at the psycholog 
al moment of the dramatic ing them that I ought 
to go on the stage 
They were fairly out 


raged | y the pro 


climax with a smashing punch 
in his work that “knocks ’em 
ut.” [There is a finesse, a 
magnetic personality, a spat 
kle and freshness in his acting 
an in xplicable something 
that draws you right up on 
the screen, and carries you 
along, that makes you fight 
and laugh, orieve and rejoice, 
1 


He smiled when I spoke 


reminiscently of his. career, 


him 


Wit 


beat a rat-a-tat with his cane 
and gazed thoughtfully out AN aE aE RIE 
toward Santa Barbara Bay, 

HARRY 
POLLARD 
PLAYS THE 
LEAD IN 
MANY OF 
HIS OWN 
PRODUCTIONS 


which was glittering in the glorious California sunlight. 

“My career?” he mused, still looking at the sea, as though 
mentally flitting back across the years. 

“It actually started when I won a medal for reciting a prose 
poem. This was followed by quoting ‘Hamlet’ to the hens 
in my father’s back yard 

“A few years later I got a place in a regular show as chief 
spear-carrier, and, eventually, speaking parts, and I worked hard 
in stock several years. Then I made successful tours in reper 
toire, took a meteoric whiz through vaudeville, and it all ended 
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well, that was th ss, after all, and I played 
at the Alcazar .me.” 

“And the »wed?” I asked. 

“During the rollowed I went on the road in 
repertoire with cn as Daniel Frawley; played stock 
leads with Baldw Melville and a host of others, and. 


with my wife, Margarita Fischer, I became well acquainted 
with every good vaudeville audience in the nation. 

“Then, one’ lazy day, we decided to give the pictures 
a fling—merely for diversion, mind you. The picture work 













































posal and squelched it. During the fol- 
lowing years I studied Shakespearean 
plays, while my mother’s hens clucked 
about me. All the while the years were 
slipping by. Then came the happy day 
when I realized that I was old 


enough to pick my own posies, : ne ae Tall 


and I went to San Francisco. 
“The old Alcazar Theater 


was a big-time house in t hose 
rwWoO SCENES 

FROM 

WITH ERING 


days. | wandered into its 
offices one day and asked 


, 


LOSES 





Charles Bryant for a job as 
an actor. To my surprise 
he hired me as spear-carrier 
in ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ 
I was ambition and energy 
personified, and memorized 
every line and cue of the 
next play, ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ One night one of 
the actors playing a minor 
part failed to appear, and | 
asked to be substituted. 
‘But you can’t read parts 
during a performance,’ Bry- 


ant told me. But when |] 
reeled off the part from 
memory he smiled and— a 
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THER! 
FINESSE, A 

MAGNETIC 

PERSONALITY 

A SPARKLE 

\ND FRESH 

NESS IN HIS 

ACTING 

proved fascinating. We liked it better than 


the stage Now we are in it to stay, and 
leath with it. Perhaps you would 


term us. old-timers! Miss 


7 


Fischer and | 


played roles first with Selig. Then we 


migrated successively to the Imp, Nestor, 
Universal, and now we have settled down with 
the American.’ 

He handed me a cigar and lit one himself. 

“You have enjoyed a rather picturesque 
career,” I ventured. 

He sighed—a happy sigh. 

“If you wish to call it that,” he returned. 
“My, it’s remarkable what changes the fleet- 
ing years bring. Mine has been a long, long 
road—fourteen years long—but—strewn with 
roses.” The handsomest man in the business 
smiled whimsically, and his eyes wandered 
thoughtfully to the sea. 

“One never knows when a storm. will 
break, though. It seems that some of us are 


destined to be more fortunate than others for 


no reason at all,” he concluded. 

\side from directing and acting, Harry Pol 
lard has written many excellent photoplays. 
He is especially fond of children, and his 
scenarios often utilize, sympathetically, the 
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tender and enthusiastic love of the little child 
for human beings and animals. He delights 
to gather children about him in his films of 
everyday life. 

One of the most 
about his versatile acting is his use of facial 


commendable things 
expressions, which is so essential in photo- 
playing. He employs this talent with extraor- 
dinary effect in the dramatic situations, and 
millions who are familiar with his work on 
the screen have, more than once, carried away 
lasting impressions of his striking and power- 
ful work 
dramas as “Withered Roses,” “The Kid,” “The 
Village Blacksmith,” The Freckles Series, 
“The Story,” “Why Rags Left 
Home,” and “The Peacock Feather Fan.” 
But while he does such good work in the 


opposite Miss Fischer in such 


Di cte yr’s 


more serious dramas, it would be unfair to 
say that in them he does his best work. In 
every part he takes he seems to do his best 


work. 
' 


He is, indeed, a versatile man 












































One Way Out 


_* was a Nestor picture—Eddie Lyons was cast as a young lawyer arguing his first case, Russell 
Bassett was the judge and Lee Moran a witness. 
“Repeat the words the defendant used,” thundered Eddie, pointing his ‘finger at the trembling Lee. 
“I'd rather not,” said the witness timidly, “they were hardly words fit for a gentleman’s ear,” 


“Ah!” exclaimed Lawyer Lyons, “then whisper them to the Judge.” 





“The Dawn of Romance” 


or 


The Love Adventures of Doris Mason 


Story and Scenario by 


Capt. Leslie T: Peacock and Monte M. Katterjohn 


Illustrations from the Imp Film Featuring Ethel Grandin 


WEET sixteen and her lips as yet un- 


sullied by a kiss! Such was Doris Ma- 
son, and the statement was literally true, 
tor despite her impetuous manner and her 


waywardness, none of her many admirers had 
ever succeeded in winning even a cold salute 
from those pouting, tantalizing lips that were 
at this moment parted as she sat in self-con- 
templation and admiration before her mirror. 

The glass reflected a face both winsome and 
beautiful, surrounded by a wealth of naturally 
wavy hair that Doris was clumsily gathering 
into what fashionable knot. 


she considered 


a 
For no longer was it to be worn in becom- 
ing profusion over her shoulders, but piled 
high as became a debutante about to make 
her initial bow to society. To-day was her 
sixteenth birthday, and the day of a long- 
looked-forward-to party. 

She picked up a Kewpie doll from the 
dressing-table and talked to it as to an inti- 
mate confidence, the whole giving little 


touches to the dainty lingerie that her girlish 
fingers loved to adjust. 
She took 


newly arrived 


from a box, freshly opened, a 
frock it 
ally and then measured it to her length, and 
the arched of 


as the 


and examined critic- 
pouted 


nearly 


bow her lips 


that 


Cupid's 
she discovered garment 
reached the carpet. 

She contemplated with satisfaction the trim 
ankles that peeped alluringly from the filmy 
lace of an abbreviated petticoat, and came to 
a quick decisicn. 


Seizing a necdle, and threading it with deft 


fingers, she shortened the skirt to what she 
considered an appropriate length, and, this 
accomplished to her satisfaction, she de- 


manded the approbation of her beloved Kew- 
pie. Having secured it, she donned the pretty 


dress and hastened downstairs to breakfast. 


Her father had already finished his morn- 
ing meal (for Colonel Mason was an early 
and had departed to visit the outlying 
parts of his big and prosperous estate, so 
Doris had the dining-room to herself. 
She noticed with supreme satisfaction the sur- 
prised and admiring look on the butler’s face 
as he 
wavy 


riser) 


large 


mutely contemplated the profusion of 


hair coiled for the first time high on 
the shapely head. 
“Tt’s beautiful, Miss Doris,” he volunteered. 
“You 
I’m _ sixteen.” 
“My, but you are a young lady, now, Miss! 
The Colonel will get a surprise when he sees 
your ‘air lookin’ like that. 


yourself to the housekeeper ?” 


“Is it?” she returned, archly. it’s 


my birthday to-day, Skose. 


see, 


Have you showed 


Mrs. Jones, the woman in question, entered 
that 
rhapsodies 


at moment and went into respectful 


the girl, 
whose well-being she had been responsible since 


over sweet young for 
her mother’s death twelve years before. 

The butler withdrew and Doris threw her arms 
around the kindly old woman, who worshiped 
her, and kissed her warmly on either cheek. 

“Oh, I’m so happy, Jonesy!” she cried de- 
lightedly. “I’m really grown up now. 
think—think of it—I’m sixteen!” 

Mrs. Jones surveyed her proudly, and agreed 
that sixteen was a wonderful any 
young lady to attain, and then begged her to 
eat her breakfast, as 
to be made and completed for the party that 
evening in honor of the event. 


Just 


age for 


many preparations had 


Twenty minutes later Doris was back in her 
room, arranging birthday favors for the sup- 
table the 
heard the sound of footsteps outside. 


from window, she 


Tiptoeing 


per , when, open 

to the window, she peeped out. 
The young man, who was making for the 

porch steps, looked up and caught the peeping 
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DORIS OVERHEARD 


HER FATHER SAY EARNESTLY, 
LOVE-MAKING!” 


head ere it could be withdrawn and gesticu- 
lated wildly with one hand, while the other 
was placed hurriedly behind his back. 

“T see you, Doris,” he cried. “Come on 
down, dodo!” he urged. “I’ve walked over 
all the whole way on purpose so that we 
could have a good long day of it. This is 
your birthday!” 

Doris laughed gleefully. As if she hadn't 
remembered it! But, then, it was so typical 


lifelong playmate, Stuart Howard, to 


mak« such obviously stupid statements. 
Stuart was a good, faithful chum, and so de- 
lightfully reliable, but, oh, so stupid! 

She the 


sweeping courtesy. 


tore downstairs and onto 


porch, 


whence she made him a 


The young man gazed at her, spellbound, as 


he realized that his playmate had suddenly 


changed from a chrysalis into a butterfly. 
“Well! 


How do you like it?” she demanded 
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"MIND YOU, NO 





at length, not understanding his 
unaccustomed silence. “I look 
much older, don’t I?” 
Stuart was on the 
muttering a_ platitude, 
Colonel Mason 
the side of the house and stood 


point of 
when 
appeared from 
transfixed at the apparition be- 
fore him. He 
nearly 


was carried back 
and the 
bride of his youth was brought 


twenty years 


vividly to his mind. He stepped 


quickly forward and gathered 
his daughter in his arms. 

“My darling child!” he mur- 
mured brokenly. “Many, many 
happy returns of the day.” 

Doris him 


kissed warmly in 


return, with an arch glance at 


the voung man, who was stand 
ing awkwardly, a spectator of 
the scene. 
“Don't you 
Daddy, so I 
she queried playfully, and, dis- 
herself 


wish you were 


could kiss you?” 


engaging from _ her 


father’s embrace, she mounted 
to, the porch steps. 

Colonel Mason looked his dis- 
approval of the question, and 
his brow puckered as he noted 
the shortness of the © skirt, 


which, somehow, seemed to be 


sadly out of keeping with the 
coiled-up tresses, and he 


His 


spinster of the 


came 
to a hasty decision. sister, 
Becky, a prim 
old school, must be invited to 
make her home with him and endeavor to instill 


child’s 


Mrs. Jones, the housekeeper, had evidently been 


a sense of fitness into his pretty head. 


somewhat lax in such matters. 

He entered the house to write the letter to 
his sister immediately. No had the 
Stuart drew his 
hand from behind his back and bashfully ex- 


sooner 


door closed behind him than 


tended a carefully wrapped package. Doris 
took it doubtfully, 
picion. 

“What is it?” she asked. “April fool?” 

“N-n-no,” stammered the youth, for despite 
his twenty years he was still a boy. “B-b- 
birthday.” 

“Oh!” cried 
tearing off the 
Oh, you are a 


and scanned it with sus- 


and 
oh—how lovely! 


Doris, untying the ribbon 


“Oh 


dear boy!” and she started 


wrapper. 
for- 


checked 
“N-no, I can’t kiss you, Stuart, 


ward impulsively to embrace him, but 
herself in time. 

















“THE DAWN OF ROMANCE” 8) 


but you do deserve a real good hug for such a 


darling little locket. Wait, I must show it to 
Daddy, and I’ll borrow his skates and get mine 
and we'll go down to the pond. 
so thick. 
put on some heavy shoes first.” 


The ice is ever 


But I'll have to change my dress and 


She ran off gayly, leaving Stuart to wait rather 
restlessly in the hall below. When Colonel Mason 
came out with his letter in his hand 
still there, he Stuart to 
him down to the mail box at the 


found 
with 


and 
walk 


gate, where he 


him invited 


posted it. He was anxious to talk to the boy, for 
still thinking of the 
Doris’ 


Doris’ father was incident 
and he 
anxious to sound Stuart as to his feelings about 
her. Stuart proved so shy and unresponsive that 
the Colonel decided that he 
boy still, and that Doris 


chum to him. 


of the kiss and question, was 


was nothing but a 


was no more than a 


Doris’ change took a long time. It was a job 
to lace up the high skating boots, when her fin- 
gers were fairly trembling with 


excitement and 


STUARTS EMBARRASSMENT WAS DUE TO THE 


FACT THAT 


happiness. 
work of 


But once they were on she made quick 
frock 

But 
when she came to adjust the white knitted skat 
ing cap she frowned. 


slipping out of her pretty new 
and into a middy blouse and heavy skirt. 


With her hair done up on 
her head it was no longer becoming, for it came 
well down over her ears and made her look as 
though she didn’t have any hair at all. So down 


came the brown curls again, tumbling about her 
shoulders, on went the cap with a tug, and presto! 
The young lady had vanished and a little school- 
girl had taken her place. 

As she passed the big window on the landing on 
Doris heard her father’s 


her way downstairs, 


voice. He was talking so earnestly to Stuart 
and he was listening so intently that neither no- 
ticed that Doris had pushed up the window, in 
tending to startle them just as they came beneath 
it. But she herself startled to 


father finishing, gravely, 


was hear her 


‘—and I hope that you will both continue to be 
boy and girl together for many years to come. 


t 


lb 





DORIS WAS GAZING AT HIM WITH 


MOCK INNOCENCE OUT OF HER BIG, BROWN EYES 
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Mind you,” and he shook an admonitory finger, 
“no love-making.” And they passed out of ear- 
shot. 

This last phrase of her father’s pleased Doris. 
Love-making! Was really old enough to 
have men make love to her? 


she 
Oh, how exciting! 
Surely, it was nicer to be sixteen than to be any 
other age. 

So, when she joined her father and Stuart in 
the library, she was a little self-conscious and 
more than a little elated. 

“Here are your skates, Stuart,” she said arch- 
ly. “I'll carry my own, since I’m not a young 
lady any more.” 

Her father put his hands on her shoulders and 
gazed at her fondly. “As for me, | think that I 
like the little girl better than the young lady, 
don’t you, Stuart.”” And when Stuart stammered 
a shy answer, the Colonel was quite unconscious 
that his embarrassment was due to the fact that 
Doris had turned her face away from her father 
and was gazing up at him with mock innocence 
out of her big brown eyes, as she repeated her 
father’s question, “Don’t you, Stuart?” 

She was quite certain that Stuart didn’t! 

The ice was perfect, and Doris, in her white 
toboggan coat, was an alluring figure as she 
skimmed the little lake, her shrill cries of delight, 
as she circled around her less nimble companion, 
making pleasant music that was carried afar 
on the frosty air. They skated until lunch 
time, and then Stuart wended his way home- 
ward, not without, however, having claimed 
four dances for the coming party. 

On hearing that her Aunt Becky had been 
invited to come and live with them, Doris’ 
spirits fell considerably, for she stood in great 
awe of the austere spinster, who had corrected 
her and found fault with her childish’ pranks 
whenever she had paid them a visit. How- 
ever, the present of a beautiful bracelet from 
her father and the preparations for the 
birthday party occupied her fully until it was 
time to array herself in a new and glorious 
evening frock. 

A proud and winsome figure she made as 
she stood beside her father at the ballroom 
door to receive her young guests. And she was 
easily the belle of the youthful assembly. 

Stuart bravely struggled for recognition. He 
had considerable trouble in securing his four 
promised dances, for the young men of the 
neighborhood fairly clamored for the coveted 
spaces on Doris’ dance program. One in par- 
ticular, Harold Hoadley, was, he jealously 
considefed, entirely too insistent. But all 
went gaily until supper time. 

The eye of a jealous beau is ever watchful 


and Stuart suddenly missed the young hostess 
from the supper room. The next dance on the 
program was to be his, and he had no inten- 
tion of letting her out of his sight. He hastily 
went back to the ballroom, and, stopping in 
the doorway, he gripped his hands tight, for, 
seated at the piano, and smiling up allur- 
ingly at his rival, Harold Hoadley, was Doris, 
and from her parted lips issued the softly ut- 
tered words of a song entitled, “I love you, love 
you, love you,” and Harold was actually looking 
as if he imagined that the words had been espe- 
cially written to apply to him. 

Doris certainly made a tempting picture, so 
some excuse might, perhaps, be made for 
Harold; but Stuart did not by any means 
think so, for when the young man at the 
piano bent down to snatch a stolen kiss from 
the lips that were so tantalizingly near, Stuart 
sprang forward and intercepted the salute with a 
stinging blow on his rival’s cheek. 

Harold was staggered for the moment, but 
the Southern blood of the Hoadleys is quick 
in action, and there instantly occurred what 
may be properly termed, even in polite cir- 
cles, a fracas. Doris, who had risen from her 
seat at the piano, enjoyed the situation intense- 
ly. For were they not both battling for her, these 
young scions of two of the foremost families of 
Virginia? 

It was thus her Aunt Becky caught a first 
glimpse of her, as she entered the ballroom 
on her brother’s arm, and Colonel Mason 
stood for a moment transfixed at the spec- 
tacle. Then he dashed forward and separated 
the two, but not before each had made his 
mark on the other. Four blackened eyes 
gazed back wistfully at Doris, as the young 
men were ordered sternly from the room. 

The next morning the Colonel and Aunt 
Becky met in solemn conclave in the library 
and the word “college” was freely bandied be- 
tween them and seemed to meet the demands of 
the situation. The butler was summoned and 
commanded to ask Miss Doris to come to them 
there. 

“College!” cried the winsome sprite, when 
the plans for her immediate future had been 
unfolded, and she had hastily conned the pros- 
pect of college life as against that of a lengthy 
sojourn beneath the roof that would also 
shelter her austere Aunt Becky. “College?” 
she queried again. “Why, Daddy, what made 
you ever think of such a thing? I—I—I’d 
simply love it! Of course I’d hate to leave 
you, dear Daddy, and—and Aunt Becky, but 
it’s just what I’ve been longing and hoping for 
since I was so high!” 




















“THE 


That 
her 


settled it, and two weeks later found 
established in a excellent seat of 


learning, and taking leave of her father and 


most 


aunt, who, after a lengthy interview with Miss 


Isabel Crank, the principal of the seminary, 
were perfectly satisfied that their beloved 
Doris was happily placed in good and trust- 


worthy hands. Before they left they were in- 
troduced to all the lady teachers and to Signor 
Pietro Cheesi, the only male teacher, late of the 
Milan Opera Company, who put his pupils through 


a chorus for their especial benefit. 


DAWN <¢ 
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looked at the 
awakened interest. 


singing-master with a newly 
She determined then and 
there to pay every attention to his directions 
and to try to 
praise. 


prove herself 
left the and Doris 
was soon watching the departure of her only 


kith and kin from the college porch. 


worthy of his 
They 


classroom 


She gave a passing thought to her lifelong 
playmate, Stuart Howard, and would, perhaps, 
have thought more indulgently of him could 
she have seen him at that very moment lean- 
ing with a heavy heart father’s 


against her 








DORIS, 


“Doris will have her voice properly trained 
Aunt Becky, as she shook hands 
with the handsome tenor. 


now,” said 
“We hope you will 
attention to the dear child. 
Money is no. object, Signor, as Doris is an 
only child and her father is very wealthy. He 
is Colonel Mason of Lexington, and, of course, 


pay particular 


as you must know, our family is one of the 
oldest in the state.” 


Signor Cheesi gallantly bowed his ac- 
knowledgments, with a side glance of undis- 
guised admiration at his new pupil. “Ay, 
yes, she has ze singing eyes!” 

Doris overheard the compliment = and 


WHO HAD RISEN FROM HER SEAT AT THE 


PIANO, ENJOYED THE SITUATION INTENSELY 

gate, gazing wistfully at a photograph of her- 
self, and then bashfully but passionately kiss- 
ing it. 


However, Doris had other matters to think 


of more vitally interesting than a young man 
she had known since childhood. Life in col- 
lege is rife with excitement for the new- 


comer, and, as all the girls took to her at 


once, she began immediately to feel at home. 


She slept in an airy and comfortable dor- 
mitory with six other girls, and on_ her 
first night among them experienced the de- 


lights of a pillow fight, in which she 


than held her own. 


more 
Her studies did not seem 
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lit on a photograph of Signor 
Pietro Cheesi, and the exclama- 
tion raised the other four pretty 
heads from their comfortable 
pillows. The girl on the other 
side of Florence made a grab 
for the portrait, and immedi- 
ately there ensued a melee and 
a frantic tussle for possession 
of the coveted object, in the 
course of which it fared badly 
Every girl in the room finally 
succeeded in securing some por- 
tion of it, and with her portion 
tucked soothingly beneath her 
pillow, each jealous maiden fell 
asleep. To sleep? 
perchance, to dream! 
Obeying her aunt's instruc- 


Yes—and, 


tions, Doris was easily per- 
suaded that she should afford 
the luxury of private instruc- 
tion in singing, and one hour 
each day was devoted to the 
cultivation of the voice that 
Cheesi assured her was destined 
one day to astonish her social 
world. The Signor flattered her 
and employed all the arts of 
which the Italian is easily the 
master, to engross her thoughts 
when the memorable lessons 
were over. For the first time in 
her life Doris decided that she 


KNEELING BEFORE HER, PIETRO HAD BREATHED THE THREE WORDS 
WHICH EVERY MAIDEN LONGS TO HEAR 


irksome to her, because the companionship 
of her fellow pupils was new to her, and, 
above all else, did she enjoy the singing 
lasses, directed by the fascinating tenor, late 
of the famous Opera Company of Milan. 

The third night in. the dormitory was 
fraught with excitement, and the result of the 
cpisode that occurred set her to thinking more 
ceeply of the handsome singing teacher than 
she might otherwise have done. 

Her bed was placed beside that of a beau- 
tiful, fair-haired girl, Florence Broshears, with 
whom she had immediately chummed and whom 
she admired exceedingly. 

She noticed that Florence had drawn some 
object from under her pillow and after gazing 
at it ardently for fully a minute, placed it 
surreptitiously to her lips. Doris’ curiosity 
was immediately aroused and she arose from 
her pillow and leaned far out of bed to 
get a glimpse of the interesting object. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed excitedly as her eyes 


was genuinely in love, and, 

what was more delightfully to 
the point, that she was loved in return. In the 
depths of the professor's brown eyes she read the 
secret, and one day from his lips she heard the 
whispered avowal. 

It was on this day, at the close of her les- 
son, that the gallant Pietro had seized her 
hand as she was about to leave his classroom, 
and, kneeling before her, had breathed in 
truly dramatic fashion the three words that 
will always hold the attention of any maiden. 
He would no doubt have received a willing 
response if the door had not opened and 
Miss Isabel Crank, the principal of the college, 
walked slowly and majestically in. 

Fortunately a sheet of music had fallen to 
the floor and was made the plausible excuse 
for the professor’s humiliating position, and 
Doris lost no time in beating a hurried re- 
treat. As the door closed behind her, Miss 
Crank turned to Cheesi. 

“IT do not want to appear jealous, because 
I consider jealousy vulgar, and you know I 
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trust you implicitly, Pietro,” she told him, her 
fat fingers impressively interlaced. “Doris is 
a beautiful girl, but—but she is a mere child, 
Pietro, and—and 4 

“And a silly little girl like all pupils, Sig- 
norita Isabella,” returned the gallant one, 
placing his arm around the chubby principal 
and drawing her to him. “You must not 
doubt—never doubt your Pietro.” 





Nevertheless, for all his assurances, Cheesi 
had found the opportunity of seeing Doris 
alone for a brief moment outside one of the 
classroom doors, and, with an imploring whis- 
per, had persuaded her to consent to elope 
with him that night. Her romantic nature 
was touched to the depths, and, besides, an 
elopement with the wonderful tenor with 
whom all the girls in the college were openly 
in love was in the nature of a veritable tri- 
umph. She found it difficult to contain herself 
and to wait for the coming nightfall, espe- 
cially as she could not share her wonderful 
secret even with her chosen 
chum, Florence Broshears; for 
was not the fair Florence 
equally in love with the adorable 
Pietro? That he was fully 
twenty years her senior did not 
deter her in the least. He was 
beloved by all the other girls; 
she would be envied by them all, 
and that was sufficient. 

Stuart Howard had found the 
days since her departure almost 
unbearable, and decided that his 
soul could not know peace un- 
less he could gratify himself by 
gazing, even from a distance, at 
the building which now shel- 
tered his beloved. 

So he made the pilgrimage, 
but it was very late when he 
left the little suburban depot and 
started to walk the short distance 
to the college, to which the sta- 
tion agent had obligingly di- 
rected him. Thus he was able 
to direct a poorly clad woman 
who had arrived on the same 
train and was dragging her 
steps in that direction. In 
her thin arms she clasped an in- 


fant with a wan, pinched little a 


face. ay 

Beneath the college windows 
the singing teacher was cau- 
tiously adjusting a long ladder. SHE GROPED 
After considerable trouble, he 


placed it in position beneath the dormitory win 
dow and then took his stand behind a laurel 
bush and anxiously awaited events. 

His heart throbbed with anticipation, for 
was not Doris a .beautiful girl and the only 
child of a wealthy and aristocratic father? 
At first, of course, he expected to experience 
a little trouble; but fathers’ hearts are almost 
invariably known to melt. 

Doris had waited until the deep breathing 
all around her assured her that her compan- 
ions were sound asleep—when she _ slipped 
cautiously from her bed, into which she had 
managed to creep fully dressed, ready for 
the eventful journey. Taking from beneath 
the bed a hooded cape, she groped her way to 
the window and softly raised the sash. 

She peered down into the gloom and a 
cautious whisper assured her that all was well 
and that her beloved Pietro was below, ready 
and anxious to receive her in his arms. 

Skirting the laurels, they tore, hand in hand, 
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HER WAY TO THE WINDOW AND SOFTLY RAISED THE 


SASH 






























WITH HIS ARM ABOUT HER SHOULDERS, THEY STEPPED INTO THE FULL GLARE OF THE ARC LIGHT OUTSIDE 





THE GATE 

o the ollege gates, outside of which the Pietro!” and then flinging Stuart aside, she 
lamps of the touring car were shining brightly. threw herself down beside the crushed music 

With his arm about her shoulders they stepped — teacher. 
into the full glare of the arc-light outside the “Oh, Pietro,” she wailed, her arms around 4 
gate. As the chauffeur was on the point of him. “I have found you at last. And now 

pening the door invitingly, Cheesi called Doris you will share your home with baby and me. 
an endearing name, which attracted the attention My Pietro! My poor darling!” 

f a young man who had just stepped from the This appeal had sent the trembling Doris 

hadows and was about to enter the gates. in wild retreat up the avenue toward the 

He wheeled. and, taking in the situation at college, with Stuart in full flight after her; 

1 glance ished quickly to the scene. Just as but terror lends wings, and she reached the 
the gallant Pietro placed his arm about Doris to ladder well in advance of him. 
assist her into the automobile, he was spun Irom the foot of the ladder he had the doubt- 
around, and before he recovered his poise a well- ful satisfaction of seeing the window cau- { 
directed blow hit him full on the nose and he _ tiously closed and the blind drawn. 

rumpled limply to the ground. All around Doris was the sound of deep, 

Before Stuart—for it was he—could pick peaceful breathing, and as she took off her cape 
up the fallen hero to give him the thorough and pushed it far under her bed, she also breathed 

shaking he so richly deserved, two skinny deeply—but it was a breath of heartfelt thanks 
arms were flung around his neck and he was at having got safely back to her own warm bed. 
pulled nearly off his feet. On the ground She snuggled her little nose deep in her | 
beside him lay an infant that had been hastily pillow and wept a few tears over her shattered } 
placed there by a frantic woman. romance, and then the thought of Stuart brought 


How dare you—how dare you strike my a smile to her lips. Her eyes closed and soon 
1usband!” she yelled, her hands now clutching she was sleeping as innocently and peacefully 
lair “How dare you kill my = as any of her companions. 

















T was 


a typical spring rain, the kind that 
comes down in a soft, steady pour and 


leaves 
umbrella 


around under an 


wonder if it is 


you to dodge 


and ever going to 


stop. 

On such a day you felt certain you would 
find Ethel Grandin in, at the Imp studio, even 
at a mere half-hour’s notice, so you phoned 
Mr. 
Gates phoned Miss Grandin and then called 


Harvey Gates at Universal headquarters; 


you back with the information that Miss 
Grandin would expect you, whereupon you 
splashed over to the studio at Eleventh ave- 


nue and Forty-third street and Miss Grandin 
met you with a smile that 
verse weather conditions. 


hinted not of ad- 


Once in her dressing-room with its cozy 
chairs and lights and pictures, and your um- 
brella dripping itself dry in the wash-stand, 
there could be no possible memory left of so 
trivial a thing as weather. Ethel Grandin was 


the hig-little subject, or the little-big subject, 


Rain—and 
the Radiant 
Ethel Grandin 


By Mabel Condon 


t, though she is a 


that filled your thought, for, 
mere five feet one-half inch—and she’s proud 
of that one-half inch!—she is sufficiently big 
to warrant forgettulness of everything but just 
Ethel. 
hope to see. She has a 
kind 
“ivory white with a touch 
\nd her 


® warm, 


l‘or she’s as radiant a girl as you could 
skin, the 


novels as 


wonderful 


that is described in excitable 


of sea-shell pink.” 


eyes, also, are wonderful. They’re 


bright brown that seems to radiate 


light, and the eyelashes are long and black. 


Then there's her hair, which adds even more 


to her beauty. It is dark brown and curls 


Ethel just curls 


naturally, and pins up the 
and her coiffure is perfect. 

So you can readily see how improbable it 
would be to think of disagreeable weather and 
I:thel at the same 


“You take the 


the table,” said 


time; 


can't you? 


chair—the beside 


best 
Miss 


has a ‘best’ chair! 


one 


Grandin. “Every room 


I like this funny little 


rocker, even if it is low. It just seems to fit 


me. I’m through work for the day and was 


just wondering whether to go home or stay 
around for a while to see a picture that’s 
going to be run off soon \nd just when I 
was trying to decide whether I had more 


things to do at home or just as many things 


to do in fixing up my dressing-room, Mr 


Gates called up and settled the matter for me. 
“My director has gone to get some outdoor 


scenes which I don’t have to appear in, so 


that’s why I’m not working this afternoon 
We’re making a series of pictures and have 
just finished the first one. It is called ‘The 


Dawn of Romance!’ It’s a nice picture, but 
in it I 


short skirts, 


a fifteen-year-old girl with 
and I don't like that. I like best 
to play grown-up parts, and that, of course, 
kind ] 


tiny that IT make a good boy or a good ‘little’ 


have to be 


is the usually do play. But I’m so 
girl, so sometimes I’m cast for them.” 
A Kewpie with dimpled hands sticking out 
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at either side and with an emerald green rib- 
bon encircling his blond head, ending in bows 
behind his ears, smiled down from the dresse1 
and challenged attention. Everybody loves a 
Kewpie. And this one was dressed up in a 
green sash that demanded notice. 

“He shares honors with me in ‘The Dawn 
of Romance,’ said Ethel, giving the little 
fellow with the taffy-colored hair a place of 
honor in the center of the table. 

“This is a ‘prop’ Kewpie, but I love him 
so that I brought him in here when we were 
through with the picture, and I’m hoping | 
won’t have to return him. If I do I'll buy 
one just like him. I’ve already made him my 
mascot; he’s such a_ cheery-looking thing 
nobody could be blue for so much as a minute, 
if he just looked at him.” 

The Kewpie was carefully set away to‘one 
side and promptly rewarded the care bestowed 
upon him by toppling off onto the floor. For 
that offense, he was returned to the dresser 
and Ethel reseated herself in the low rocker 
and laughed at your guess that she was only 
eighteen years old. 

“Twenty on the twenty-third of March,” 
she said, and added, “I’m glad I’m just the 
age I am and I don’t ever intend to make 
believe I’m younger than I am. Mary Pick- 
ford and I are about the same age. We played 
together in Chauncey Olcott’s company. 





IN THE ROLE OF 
Doris Vason 
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» 
MISS 
GRANDIN 
HAD ONE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL 
PARTS IN “THE 
, TRAFFIC IN SOULS” @ 


Mary's mother and her brother and her sister 
were all in the company, and Mary’s mother 
was so good to all of us children, even if 
some of us didn’t really belong to her. 
“That was the first time my mother hadn't 
accompanied me, and Mary’s mother took her 














place and was so very nice. 

- “T’ve been on the stage since I was seven 
years old; not continuously, but on and off, 
and I started in pictures three years ago. 
I'm really not of a theatrical family, though 
I have an uncle who is on the stage. He's 
my father’s brother and his name is Elmo 
Grandin. I don’t remember how I ever 
started; just happened to, I guess. But my 
first appearance was in ‘Rip Van Winkle’ 
with Joe Jefferson. ‘The Round-up’ was an- 

} other play I was in and later I played in 
Chauncey Olcott’s company. I was with him 
for three years. He liked all the children he 
had in his company, but I think ‘little Mary’ 
was his favorite. 

“She left his company before I did and 
went into pictures. It was when she was with 
the Imp company that I first began to think 

K about screen work, and the Imp was the first 


studio at which I applied. I had no especial 
reason for picking that one out of all the 
others. It was just another case of ‘just 
happening to.’ Anyway, it was just about the 

















time that Mary was deciding to leave, and 
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extra list and | was there only a 


left and they put me in stock, 


place 





and Indian parts, and, though 


before I went West, when I left 


was quite expert at it. 


because | was about her size, they put me on the 
Mary 


“After about five months I went 
with the Bison company California 
and western pictures were our goal, 
and we a complished both lor 


year | played nothing but cowgirl 


hadn't known how to ride at all, 
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PLAYING THE LEAD IN “MISS 
NOBODY FROM NOWHERE” 












































“But how tired | had become of wearing just 
riding-things and Indian blankets! You can 
believe | relished the thought of getting back 
East and wearing real clothes again. 


“It’s just about a year since | did get back, 
and when I| returned it was to come again into 
the Imp company. And here I’ve been ever 


since. 

“And didn’t ‘Traffic in Souls’ offer you your 
biggest part?” 

“N-no,” hesitatingly. “It was the longest 
picture, but the part I played wasn’t my big- 
gest. With just a minute’s thought, I'd say 
that the role I had in ‘The Desert,’ a picture 
we made in the West, was the BEST part 
I remember playing. It offered more dra- 
matic opportunity than anything else I had 
done, and I liked it—yes, I liked it best of any 
part I ever had. 

“Of course, ‘Traffic in Souls’ was given more 
publicity, and for that reason I suppose it 
really has done more to make me known than 
anything else in which I’ve appeared. 

“This film, ‘Miss Nobody from Nowhere’— 
that’s the one I didn’t know whether or not 
to wait to see this afternoon—offered rather 
a different role from any I had played before. 
It's a ‘slum’ picture and I’m the ‘Miss Nobody’ 
in it. It’s in two reels, and—” 

A rap sounded on the door. 
called Miss Grandin. 


“Come!” It was the 
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There came to me, with the memory of Ethel 
Grandin’s charm, the words of that famous 
stanza: 

‘\ health unto the happy, 

\ fig for him who frets, 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining violets!” 

Philosophy is a great achievement, 
but the joy that philosophy tries to 
copy is a great gift. Ethel Grandin 
has that gift. The high gods gave it 
to her, and she gives it to those who 


see her. 











head camera man who came. He had suc- 
ceeded in getting the exteriors he had gone 


after and there would be no interiors taken 
that day, he informed her. So Miss Grandin was 
through for the day, then—unless she wanted 
to stay and see ‘Miss Nobody’ run. 

Miss Grandin did, indeed. But would he 
“hold the run” for a while? 

He would; furthermore, he would call her 
when the “run” was about to be precipitated. 

The head of the head camera man disap- 
peared and the door closed after him. 

A boyish face which closely resembled that 
of Miss Grandin looked down from the frame 
of the mirror on her dresser. 

“My youngest brother,” she remarked. “I 
have four brothers and no sisters, and I’m 





the youngest of the family. That’s my 
brother Frank. We all look alike and all 
look like my father; but Frank and I look 
more alike than any of the rest of us. You 





certainly couldn’t mistake us,” she laughed. 

And you agreed that, certainly, you couldn’t. 

Also, you decided that your umbrella was 
quite dry by now and you guessed you'd 
take it out and let it get wet again. 

Just then a loud call of “Miss Grane’ i— 
‘Miss Nobody,’” came from down the hall 
and you said good-by to the pretty little dark- 
haired, dark-eyed girl at the door of the 
projection-room. And when you got outside 
you found it was raining harder than ever. - —J | 


































































“SEE YOU TO-MORROW NIGHT, OF COURSE?” 


‘é< | T’S no use, boys, I must go. I can't 
work for a living and keep these 
hours.” Edward Longley tried to 

laugh naturally as he arose from the card ta- 

ble and took his coat from the attendant, but 
his face was drawn and harassed. 

“See you to-morrow night, of course?” The 
man opposite Longley looked up a bit anx- 
iously as he put the question. 

“Of course. Ed’s no quitter.” It was a 
third man who answered, but Longley replied 


and hurried off. 


+f 


ASKED THE MAN OPPOSITE LONGLEY, A BIT ANXIOUSLY 


; PRigeri ma 
mechanically, “Oh, I suppose so. So long, 





‘Like Father, Like Son” 


A STORY OF HEREDITY SHOWING HOW HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


By Helen Bagg 


Illustrations from the American Film 


Once outside the club, the lines of trouble 
deepened in Longley’s pleasant face. The last 
six months had seen the beginning and the 
rapid increasing of those lines, until now one 
would scarcely have recognized the boyish 
looking fellow who, a few months before, had 
accompanied his friend, Richard Jordan, for 
the first time to the club he was now leaving 
How many nights during those months young 
Mrs. Longley had waited up for her husband, 
with fear in her heart, no one else knew. 

Edward Longley was cashier of a bank, re- 
spected and liked by the men for whom he 
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worked, and proud and happy in the posses- 
sion of a wife and boy, whom he adored. 
Until he had fallen in with Jordan, who had 
introduced him to club life, he had known 
practically nothing of cards. Once- begun, 
however, there was an excitement in the game 
that held the young man to it. Again and 
again he had resolved to break off, but the 
habit persisted, and now, on this night, he 
found himself in debt to a man he scarcely 
knew for a sum as impossible to pay as if it had 
been five times its size. 

How much his wife had guessed of his 
trouble, Longley did not know. That she 
knew something was wrong, he felt sure, but 
she seemed to dread asking him, and much as 
he longed to tell her, he could not bring him- 
self to do so. Somehow, somewhere, he would 
find a way out, without bringing her the un- 
happiness of realizing that he had become an 
habitual gambler. 

Morning, however, brought no comfort, and 
Mrs. Longley, seeing the misery in her hus- 
band’s face, begged him anxiously to tell her 
what had happened. He put her off with im- 


patient excuses and hurried out of the house. 
On his desk at the bank, Longley found a let- 
ter from the man who held his note, demand- 
ing immediate payment of the debt. He had 
not expected this. He had hoped, as gamblers 
always hope, that his luck would change and 
that he would be free to break away from the 
associations that he was beginning to hate, 
but now—well, the obligation must be met and 
quickly. 

The rest of the day Edward Longley went 
about his work with a dazed look upon his 
face. Several of the clerks asked him if he 
was feeling ill, and received curt answers. 
One of them, passing Longley as he was clos- 
ing the vault, saw a look on the cashier's 
face that startled him. The man must be sick, 
he thought. He did not know that the sim- 
ple, everyday act of opening and elosing the 
vault had put into the young man’s head an 
idea that would not leave him. All day he 
struggled with it, but the thing seemed to 
have taken root in his mind. 

That night Edward Longley entered the 
bank, waited till the watchman was at the 














HE WAS PROUD AND HAPPY IN THE POSSESSION OF A WIFE AND BOY WHOM HE ADORED 


























rWEN EAL PRISON Is LONG 


ENOUGH ro 


TURN A HEARTY, HOPEFUL BOY INTO A_ BROKEN- 


SPIRITED, DISCOURAGED MAN 


other end of his beat, and opened the big 
vault His nerves were so shaken by what 


he had suffered and by the 


he was doing that for a moment he 


horror of the thing 
could not 
and had 
Only 
he thought of his dreadful alternative nerved 
lim to the deed He knew that if he failed 


man to whom he owed 


remember the familiar combination, 


to take out his notebook and look it up. 


to meet the n te, the 


t would not sitate to expose him to his em- 
ployers and that he would lose his position 
and be disgraced for life. With the help of 
the n \ was taking from the vault he 
would be safe—he would pay it back, every 
cent of it—no one would ever know! It was 
the old argument that has lured thousands 


1 } 
one the Saine 


rt path, and in a frenzy of haste, 
seized the closed the 
escaped the watchman, who was 


just returning, and left the 


Longley bank-notes, door 


of the 


vault, 


building. Some- 


thing else, however, did not escape the watch- 
man \ little memorandum book, laid incau- 
tiously on a table nearby, 


and forgotten in 


the mad haste of his escape, was the first thing 


that the night watchman saw. 


9S 


WENTY years in prison is a long time 

It is long enough, more than long enough, 
to change a man from a healthy, joyous, hope- 
ful boy, into a broken-spirited, discouraged 
man. That is what the twenty years did for 
Edward On the day that he left 
free to start out into 
the world again, it would not have been easy 


to recognize, in the timid, gray-haired, elderly 


Longley. 


his prison and was 


man, the young bank cashier who had gone 
there so long ago. There was no one to try 
to recognize him, however. He had neither 


seen nor heard from his wife since the day 
in the had heard her 
ring out as the jury gave its verdict. 
What she had done with herself and the boy, 
their boy, he had no means of knowing. But 
perhaps it was his hunger to know that made 
him turn toward the city where his crime had 
been committed 


courtroom when he 


scream 


Arrived in his old home, Longley made a 
few cautious inquiries, but found out nothing. 
Twenty years was long enough, apparently, 
for everyone to have forgotten the Longley 


family completely. In the meantime, his 
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money was gone and he must look for work. 
lor days he wandered from office to office, 
only to learn that there is no place in busi- 
ness for a man who cannot account for the 
last twenty years of his life, and he could not 
bring himself to tell the story of those years. 
In desperation he begged employment of the 


foreman of a city gang at work on a paving 
job, and was given a pick and told to go toa 
work. Though broken in spirit, he seized it 
eagerly and stumbled across the street in the 
direction the out. He did 
not hear the sudden word of warning that was 
shouted nor the shrill horn of the 


that was coming toward him. 


foreman pointed 
machine 
In another mo- 
ment it had stopped and the young fellow who 
had was picking up the gray- 
haired man who had been struck down by the 
automobile. 


been driving 


When Edward Longley came to his senses 
again he was lying on a couch in a 
and the who 
looking down upon him, as he lay there, was 
none other 


pretty 


drawing-room, woman stood 


than his wife. Older, sadder, 
sweeter, perhaps, but his wife, whom he had 


never seen since that fearful day in the court- 


room. That she had recognized him was 
plain, for her eyes were fixed upon him in 
terror. 
“Sara!” he gasped, “What does it mean? 
How did I come here? And how—” 
“Hush!” Mrs. Longley’s voice was a® full 


of terror as her eyes. “He doesn't know. He 


mustn't know. He'll be back in a minute, as 
soon as he’s telephoned the doctor. Promise 
me that you won't tell him!” 
“Who? I—I don’t understand 
sank back weakly on the couch. 
“Paul! The down in 
the car and brought you home with him.” 
“Paul? The 


Longley 


boy! He ran you 


My—my boy?” man’s 


eyes 
shone wistfully. 

“Yes, yes! He’s never known the truth. 
I took him away right after the» the trial. 
Edward, no one here knows who we are; 
we're beginning over again You can't 
spoil the boy’s chances—you can’t—” and 
she was on her knees by his side. “He 


know who are—he 
that 


Promise me!” 


mustn't you must go on 


believing you died twenty years ago! 

For a moment the man did not speak. He 
looked at the woman whose face, drawn with 
fear, was so close to his, then he said wearily, 
“All Sara, I Sometimes I 


think I did die twenty years ago—it oughtn’t 


right, promise. 
to come very hard to pretend that.” 


“Here he is, mother; I caught him just as 
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he was starting out. Now, we'll know some- 


thing about it. This way, doctor,” and a tall, 


good-looking young fellow burst into the 


room, followed by the doctor. Sara Longley 


rose to her feet, but her terrified eyes never 
left those of the man on the couch. 
The injury proved to be a slight one, but 


Paul Longley, or Paul Thorne, as his mother 
had taught him to call himself—for she had 
taken -her maiden name again—was too full 


of contrition for his carelessness to allow the 


man he had hurt to leave the house until he 


was thoroughly recovered So, for a week 
the queer comedy was played in the little 
house; Sara, frightened and watchful, Paul 
eager to do all that he could for the man 


whom he was beginning to be fond of, and 


I;dward bewildered, and yet happy. The boy 
was so like what he had hoped his son might 
full of [It was not until he 
learned that Paul was the cashier of the 
bank which he twenty 
fore, that he began to feel afraid. 
but he put the 


be, so promise. 


very 
had robbed years be- 


Suppose— 


thought away. No one could 


look at Paul and suspect him of anything 
wrong. Still, when the young man, hearing 
the story of his hunt for work, promised to 
find him something to do about the bank, he 


took the offer gladly. It meant the chance ot 
being near the boy and that was all Edward 


Longley cared for now. 


1 


fascination of 


and the 


the game had _ penetrated 


“bridge,” 


was the early days of 


even to the younger set of the city in which 


Paul lived. He had never been much of a card 


player; his mother had been rather opposed 


to cards, a prejudice at which Paul, ignorant 


of her tragic experience, had often wondered 


But 


one of the 


after an evening or two at the 
greatest “bridge tends” of his set, 
when he had had extraordinary luck and been 


much complimented upon his successful play- 


ing, the young devotee of the 
The j 


easily stifled and, before either mother or son 


man became a 


game. instinct, once aroused, 


was not 


realized what was happening, it had bec 


ome a 


habit. 


Once more Sara Longley spent night 
after night waiting to hear a footstep that 
would assure her that she might sleep in 
peace. 

In the meantime Edward Longley had been 


made night watchman for the very bank which 
he had once 


had he been forgo 


tten tha 1oft even Ss name 
occasioned any comment They got- 
ten, those who were left, that such a man had 
lived. Many, many times as he paced the 
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corridors of the bank, did he recall the night 
of his disgrace, and many times did his lips 
tighten as he glanced in the direction of the 
boy who now sat at his father’s desk. That 
boy, thank God, would never be tempted as 
he had been tempted, or fall as he had fallen! 

“All right, see you at the club to-night. 
There’s a big game on.” The night watch- 
man, just coming on duty, heard the words as 
a couple of young men separated in front of 
the bank. Something in the 
back by the 


associations 


brought words made him look 
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big game on!” How it brought back those 
other days—the days that had made a night 
watchman out of a promising young business 
man! And what could he do? Nothing but 
watch; watch ever and ever more carefully. 
And so thinking, up and down his beat, all 
night long, slowly and patiently he walked. 
At the club the “big game” was on. Paul 
Thorne, who had been losing of late, and who 
had to make up those losses or face exposure, 
was playing with fear and misery in his heart. 
All the pleasant excitement which had lured 

















SARA LONGLEY ROSE 
rather closely at the two, and, to his horror, 
he saw that one of them was Paul. The night 
watchman stood looking after the young man 
long after his machine had whirled him out of 
sight. Then, sadly, he and entered 
He had been a fool, he told 


trod his tiresome rounds, not 


turned 
the building. 
himself, as he 


to have guessed the truth before. The boy 
hadn’t been looking well of late; he had 
put it down to the late hours which all the 


young fellows in his set kept. Fool, not to 
have seen the old enemy at work again! “A 


TO HER FEET, BUT HER TERRIFIED EYES NEVER LEFT THOSE OF THE MAN ON THE COUCH 


him into the game was gone. All that was 
left was the conviction that he must win. 
But steadily, hour by hour, he lost. He would 
have stopped gladly, but it was too late. He 
must play and he must win. And history re- 
peated itself; in the early hours of the morn- 
ing a desperate boy flung his way out of the 
card room and went home, with a mind and 
body that were in agony. 
“What’s the matter, Thorne? 
ing seedy.” 
spoke. 


You’re look- 
It was the receiving teller who 
He had brought several packages of 
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notes to the young cashier, who took them 
and stepped toward the vault with them. The 
young man’s face showed signs of a sleep- 
less night and his hands trembled as they 
handled the money, but he drew himself to- 
gether and made an effort to laugh as he re- 
plied carelessly. “Better take care of your- 
self; lots of grippe around just now,” con- 
tinued the older man, as he went back to his 
quarters. 

It was very late that evening when the 
night watchman, now always on the alert, 
heard a noise from the direction of the big 
vault. Hoping against hope that he was mis- 
taken, he hurried softly down the long corri- 
dor, for he was at the extreme end of his 
beat. As he hurried, he tried to fix upon a 
plan of action, but his brain refused to form 
one. He could think of nothing but the ter- 
rible fact that what he had dreaded was hap- 
pening that night. But when he reached the 
vault all was still. The vault was closed, and 
as far as he could see or hear no one had been 
near it since he had seen it last. For a mo- 
ment he could have fallen on his knees in 
sheer thankfulness, and then—his glance fell 
upon something on the floor, beside the door 
of the vault. It was a man’s handkerchief. 
He stooped and picked it up—then feverishly 
thrust it into his pocket. 

It was an hour later, and there was a light 
burning in the library of Mrs. Thorne’s house, 
where Paul, white and trembling, sat counting 
a bundle of bank-notes. He looked older 
than usual; had his mother seen him, she 
would have recalled at once the face that had 
stared at her from the prisoner’s stand in the 
courtroom twenty years ago. There was a 
sound—someone ringing the doorbell very 
lightly. Paul thrust the money into the table 
drawer and hurried to the door. Who could it 
be, at this hour? 

“Very sorry to disturb you, sir, so late, but 
may I have a word with you?” For a moment 
Paul scarcely recognized the night watchman; 
when he did, his heart thumped horribly. 
What could the man want with him at this 
time of night? However, he led him into 
the library and tried to command his voice 
as he asked him what he wanted. The watch- 
man eyed the young man keenly, then pulled 
the handkerchief from his pocket. “I found 
it, sir, near the vault. I thought you would 
rather have it.” That was all. 

It did not occur to Paul to deny the hand- 
kerchief. There was something in the older 
man’s look which forbade it. He took it and 
tried to say something—something common- 


place and careless, but the words would not 
come. 

“IT shall not mention having tound it, Mr. 
Thorne,” the man was saying, “to anyone. 
You may be quite sure of that.” 

“Thank you. I—I must have dropped it 
there this afternoon when I locked the vault.” 
Paul was trembling, but the watchman did not 
seem to notice. He was going toward the 
door. . “I’m sorry you had the trip out here 
for—for such a trifle.” 

“I’m glad to do anything for you, Mr. 
Thorne, at any time,” replied the watchman, 
his eyes never leaving the young man’s face. 
“Please remember that 





at any time. Good- 
evening.” And he was gone. 

Paul stared after him in horror. Did the 
man suspect and was he trying to tell him 
that out of gratitude he was prepared to hold 
his tongue? Impossible! His nerves were 
going back on him since last night. Anyone 
might drop a handkerchief. The old fellow 
had picked it up, and with some absurd idea 
of showing his gratitude had trotted out to 
the house with it in the middle of the night. 
He turned out the light and went upstairs 
telling himself not to be a fool. 

As he reached the top of the stairs, Paul 
saw a dim light in his mother’s room. It was 
a habit of hers to leave it burning when she 
knew him to be out. Often, after a dance 
or a theater party, he would stop on his way 
to his room, and tell her the gossip of the 
evening. Lately, however, he had been com- 
ing home so late that he had not disturbed 
her; but something made him turn aside and 
enter the room to-night. His mother was 
sleeping; tired out with watching and worry 
ing, her face looked thin and worn; it struck 
Paul suddenly that she was looking badly— 
not like herself. He stood gazing down upon 
her, and for the first time thought of what she 
had been to him all these years. How brave 
she had been—how plucky! How she had 
worked to give him an education when he was 
a little chap, and every cent had counted. 
How she had always talked of the time when 
he would be a man—a fine, honest, business 
man—she had always said: he had laughed 
at her for the emphasis she had never failed 
to put upon the second word. As though he, 
Paul Thorne, could be anything but honest! 

Honest! A lump came into the _ boy's 
throat. For the first time in twenty-four 
hours he saw what he had done in its true 
light. \ll fear of debt, of detection, of dis 
g ace, that had maddened him for twenty-four 
miserable hours left him. Instead he saw only 


























Oo {1E HOME OF ONE OF THE GREATEST “BRIDGE FIENDS” OF HIS SET, WHEN 
XTRA . <, THE NG MAN BECAME A DEVOTEE OF THE GAME 
pillow and knew he told her the story of the last miserable 
I weeks. Sara Longley caught her breath in 
horror, then clung to her boy, the tears 
- was \ ! rf t streaming down her face. He put the letter 
big eht wa vas us into her hand. 
to $8 ess. H kt It's from the man who tried to save me, 
the \ . 1 he was 1 ifra e said, “from the night watchman.” His 
that bl ' s ( ther took the letter with hands that trem- 
ls Ss eves Was a er feat He led. “The night watchman!” she repeated, 
had s Suppose h lully. The letter read: 
lost? S : sh! A step on the pav > r 
: My Dear Boy:—Twenty years ago I 
= Y ‘ 1 7 1 - ‘ ' r . “- . si - ° 
mic gley s eath,. Anothe went to prison for doing what you tried 
los I y 1 brought back lo to-night. I couldn’t see you go 
oe fell om hia heneen and 1rough what I went through without 
rying to save you. Thank God, you 
saved yourself. It was gambling that 
~ T rle. t r } “af +} and By 4 ame 7 : +} . r 
gley t son at tl made a criminal of me. For the sake of 
reakfas next tning sl knew your dear mother, let the cards alone be- 
1 1 1 Tl \ y 1 fore it’s too late. Good-bye. 
S15 l ss | o i > ve = 
: F mie The Night Watchman. 
$ red s trouble and his vo 
vas 1 and ght again. She handed Paul!” His mother’s voice was low and 
a note that had come in th orning’s tremulous, but her eyes shone with a soft and 
1 watched him as he read it. A look of | beautiful light that he had never seen in them 
' ne over his face before. “Paul, you must find him. He has some- 
ther!” he exclaimed. “Mother, you must thing else to say that you must hear. Go and find 
- ” : ..2 : +t » 
( s—but first. let me tell you— And him and bring him to me. 
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The Man With a Thousand Faces 
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BECOMES 
A 
MOVIE 
ACTOR 


By O. O. Mclntyre 


Illustrated with Photographs 


HE handsome, debonair gentleman whose 
good looks caused so many feminine 
hearts to flutter, and incidentally helped 
the great pen-and-ink artist, Charles Dana Gib- 
son, to fame, has succumbed to the lure—or shall 
we say flicker—of the “fill-um.” Deserting the 
exacting demands of the studio posing, where 
rigidity of muscle is the chief requirement, he is 
reveling instead in the freedom that is one of 
the rewards of the moving-] 


Known practically all over the world as “The 


icture Thespian. 


Man with the Thousand Faces” and “The Orig- 
inal Gibson Man.” he is now allowing the thou- 
sands who have gazed upon him in street, sub- 


pages 


way and surface car advertisements and in the 
of popular magazines to see him in action 
upon the screen. 

He began life as an actor, skipping about the 
country from tank to tank, as it were, and then 
gave it up when he found what a long walk it 
is from Oskaloosa to New York, especially in 
the middle of a particularly blizzardy winter 
season. 

As a respite from arduous walking habits, en- 
gendered by his first plunge into dramatics, and 


+ 


to pacify an insistent landlady, he sought the 
quiet of the studios where he posed, hoping against 
hope, for the Big Chance. It came one summer 
day when he tapped at the studio door of a 
young artist, who proved to be Charles Dana Gib- 
son, then unknown and_ unheralded. Gibson, 
smock-frocked, admitted him, looked him over 
casually and then clapped a hand on his shoulder 
with artistic enthusiasm. “I’ve been searching 
all over New York for you,” he said, eagerly. 
The visitor represented exactly the type he want- 
ed—the type which afterward made the model 
famous as “The Original Gibson Man.” 

Thus it was that the Lamp and Wick circuit 
lost one of its best juveniles, guaranteed to stir 
the heart of the village maidens, to the cause of 
real art. 

No matter where you live you have seen “The 
Man with the Thousand Faces.” His face ap- 
pears wherever American products are adver 
tised. If you ride in any public conveyance in 
New York or Chicago or any other big city you 
are bound to see him. He may be advertising 
some new brand of underwear in an Apollo-like 
pose, or holding forth a steaming cup of new- 
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fangled coffee, or show- 
ing the superiority of 


some brand of gloves. 





Pick up your favorite 
























When he is at home, 
Pollard’s address is 660 
Riverside drive, New 
York. His age is 45— 








magazine and you are 





more than likely to see 
him. Come to New 









this is cruel, but we must 
do our duty—and his hair 
should be as white as 











York via the Pennsyl- 





the driven snow—but it 





vania Railroad and his 





isn’t. Deliberately,—note 





face will flash at you 





that deliberately — he 





innumerable times from 





keeps it as black as the 





the _ vari-colored  bill- 





crow to which Princess 








boards. 
The smartly collared 















dilettante, whom the 
Lyendeckers draw for 
you, is none other than he. And 
so is the young chap with the 
rakish velour hat, to say nothing 
of the fellow who reclines in the 
pillowy leather chair puffing away 
at So-and-So’s tobacco. His por- 
trait, it may have been, which 
induced you to buy that suit 













Troubetzkoy so _fre- 
quently refers in her 
literary flights. We have 
Pollard’s own words for 
Says he: “With white hair my 
would end in a day, so my druggist 





saves me to the cause of art at so much 


a pint.” 

Pollard was born in the moun- 
tain districts of Kentucky, where 
the brewing of moonshine whisky 
and the killing of one’s neighbors 








the advertisement de- 
scribed as “nifty clothes for 


classy dressers.” 


which 





His name—thce secret is out 
at last—is Herbert Pollard. 
It’s just the sort of name 
vou'd expect. If it had been 
Michael Dugan—but it wasn’t! 
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were—and are still—the favorite 
recreations. Like a great many 
other mountain lads, the hills bored 
him and the great world allured, so 
one day he walked into Lexington 
and took a train for the East. He 
was then 18 years old, and an 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” medicine show 





















had inoculated him with the deadly theatrical virus, 
although he did not know at the time whether 


' Broadway was a street or a town. After his first 
stage experience, which has already been recounted, 
and a briefer period of posing, he traveled about 
Kurope for five years as private secretary to a 
wealthy New Yorker. When he finally came back 

. to New York, Pollard turned again to the studios. 


He posed for all of the earlier Gibson drawings, 
and, until his entrance into the moving-picture field, 
posed regularly for J. M. Flagg, C. F. Underwood, 
Harrison Fisher, Will Foster, May Wilson Preston, 
C. J. Budd, C. E. Chambers (he posed for the 
original “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” for Mr. 
Chambers), Fanny Munsell, Arthur William Brown, 
Irma Deremeaux, Henry Hutt, Orson Lowell, How- 
ard Chandler Christy, Alonzo Kimball, Everett 
Shinn and many other successful artists. 








His most recent appearances in the magazines were in 
the pictures drawn by Gibson for R. W. Chambers’ 
“The Streets of Ascalon,” Orson Lowell’s series in 
McClure’s and the illustrations to baseball stories by 
Charles Van Loan in The Saturday Evening Post. 

He has appeared in 222 popular novels, always as 
the hero. and his face appeared in the popular 
magazines last year in 721 different pictures 
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When 


on the theatrical horizon like northern lights, but not in the capacity he wanted. The old 


























the moving pictures began to flash found no trouble in getting into pictures, 


Pollard was captivated. He had never been idea, which was buzzing in his head when 
on the stage long enough to acquire the tech- he left the Kentucky hills, was busy again. 
nique of acting. But matiy Broadway man He wanted tO take leading parts in big film j 
agers had told him that, with just a little more — productions. ° 
experience, he might have made his appeal “| believe,” he said recently, “that a 
ance in the best society dramas moving-picture star is a far greater enter- 

Pollard saw a chance in the moving pictur tainer than the Broadway star. He is seen i 
held to get away from the cramping, irksome by more people and he soon comes to be 
duties of the studio. Ile haunted the movies loved by his audiences more than is the so- 


He studied scenario writing and mastered it so called legitimate = star.” 

well that he had sold two. seripts before he Pollard has not risen to stellar roles as yet 

essayed to go before the camera. * - But he has appeared in 50, different photoplays 
One day lest summer, when all the artists were for various companies and has had three lead 

seekin ness nd ing parts up to this time, 





a ‘en ie al ? , “TT LPH s RT Waa lonly on “rainv days” 
rt a o c ist, k 9 yer, Te > ede): and only on “rainy da) 















he sallied forth to the lt ES SN does he pose for his old ‘ 
‘athe s 7 Jersey ae artist acquaintances. 
City. He appl He does not believe . 
stag at 1) that Dr. Osler summed 
kind VOTE. Fm ough up the age question 
he ia Was properly, and, in proof, 
' ediately taken on tn he points to the literary 
Lca ty simila tha world wherein such 
s Tutehe n writers as Balzac, Hugo, ‘ 
us I Phen Chaucer and Sweden- P 
‘ va iki ig Tire borg did their best work 
rounds of all th | after reaching the age 
‘ 
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“Miss Nobody 


from Nowhere’”’ 


TRUE LOVE WINS OVER A BROTHER’S TREACHERY 
An Adaptation from the Scenario of Monte M. Katterjohn, 
from the Story by Watkins E. Wright 


Illustrations from the Imp Film 


ROM the 
smell of 


the acrid 
Ethel ri se 


her wearying task and opened the win- 


room below came 


cooking. from 


dow, drawing in greedily a breath of air redo- 


lent of the odors from the street below, yet 


preferable to the pungent smell of burning 
grease. 

In the distance an ancient hurdy-gurdy was 
“The the 


cries of the usual horde of playing, 


grinding out 
and the 


Wearing of Green, 
squabbling children gave tone to the sordid- 


ness of the quarter—a side street off the 
Bowery. 

Three distinct taps on the ceiling, coming 
Ethel back from 


Hastily gathering the artiticial 


from the room above, drew 
the window. 
flowers, on which she had been working, into 
but put her hat 
and sweater jacket and hurried from the room. 


a loose neat bundle, she on 


“Coming, Tom! Coming!” she called, 
shrilly, yet not unmusically, as she bounded 
up the for the 


- . . . 
door of the room immediately above the one she 


uncarpeted stairs, and made 
called her own. 
A fit of coughing oreeted her as she opened 


the door and a wave of pity swept over her as 


a man, well past his prime, rose from what 
had once been an easy-chair and moved to- 
wards her, groping with a heavy cane. The 


other hand was stretched out tentatively, be- 


seeching the aid to which he had grown ac- 
customed 
“It’s gettin’ late,” he said, querulously, as 
‘hat feller at th’ corner’s 
been at ‘The Wearin’ o’ th’ Green’ for th’ last 
4 © ””? 
ten minits. 
“Never mind, Tom,” Ethel, 


ingly, placing a black slouch hat on his some- 


she took his hand. 


said reassur- 
what ill-kempt head and assisting him into an 
ancient coat. “He has to be out early to 
clean up anything at all with that old hurdy- 
gurdy of his. He hasn’t got a fine street 
piano like you. Nobody dances to the tunes 


like 


children.” 


he plays, they do to you, Tom. Not 


even the 


‘Maybe not; maybe not,” agreed the blind 


man, as he shuffled his way beside her down 
the stairs. "Taint everyone can give ’em 
‘Kow, Row, Row,’ and ‘Th’ Apple Time in 
Normandie. Them’'s the tunes to make ’em 


dance.” 

Leaving him in the doorway, Ethel dragged 
the street organ from a dingy on the 
ground tloor and got it safely onto the side- 
walk. She led him to 


him safe 


room 


the corner and started 
‘vatching him-until 
he stopped in the middle of the next block and 
commenced to grind out the 


the 


y up the Bowery, 


popular airs that 


always drew children from their noisy 


games. Then she bent her steps towards 


east Ninth street to leave and get paid for 
the flowers which her 


had 


all the early morning and a greater part of 


carefully wrought 


slender, nimble fingers been engaged on 


the previous night. 


\s she started to cross the street at the 
corner of the next block a young man of 
short, stocky build broke loose from several 
companions, all bearing the unmistakable 


hall-mark 

costed her. 
“Fino, Ses! 

gruffly. 


Bowery , and unceremoniously ac- 


hurry?” called 
us somethin’ 
before yer go? You was asleep when I left 
this mornin’ an’ | 


the room. 


he 


Whatcher 
“Ain’t yer goin’ to leave 
couldn’t find nuthin’ round 
Where'd yer put the money you 
made yest’day?” 


Ethel edged away from her brother and 
waved a deprecating hand. “I didn’t get 
paid yesterday at all,” she said. “Mrs. Harris 


called and that’s th’ reason 
I’m in a hurry to get there now. I 
had no breakfast either. So y’ll have to wait 
till IT get back. Or—or—why don’t you go an’ 
look for work, Bob?” she queried, pleadingly. 
“T can’t make enough to keep us both. The 
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wasn’t in when I 


haven't 
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flowers is all right, but there ain’t enough in 
back to Bob. Y’re happier 
when y're workin’.” 

“Huh,” grumbled Bob, disgustedly, turning 
on his heel and edging back to his companions, 
who were listlessly watching the passage of 
words between the lazy tough and his strik- 
sister. “Don’t you worry about 
You mind your own business 
I'll wait here till y’ 


it. Go work, 


ingly 
and work. 
hurry all y’ 
back.” 


Knowing 


pretty 
me 
and can. 
come 
the futility of argument, Ethel 
hurried on her way and was not long in 
traversing the busy.streets that led to Broad- 
way, off which the milliner, to 
whom she sold the results of her handiwork, 
on a_ lucrative Ethel 
steadily ignored the many admiring glances 
that were thrown in her direction, for though 
born and brought up in the rough neighbor- 
hood of the Bowery, she had managed to keep 
herself unsmirched and as pure in mind as 
many girls less subjected to temptation. 

The marketing of her artificial flowers was 
quickly Mrs. Harris allowed 
but one price, and that the lowest, but Ethel 


wholesale 


carried business. 


accomplished. 


had been 
time and knew to a nicety the sort of flowers 
that wanted, and was always sure of 
prompt payment. Carefully placing her hard- 
earned money in the working girl’s bank—her 
stocking—she hurried homeward. 

“It is apple Normandy—in Nor- 
mandy—in Normandy,” she hummed to her- 
self, as the familiar notes struck her ear, and 
turning a her blind friend, 
Tom, grinding steadily away and surrounded 
by the usual crowd of admiring children. 

The sign “Restaurant,” caught her eye, and 
hot cakes and coffee were instantly suggested, 
but the strains from the street piano were 
even more alluring, and she hurried forward 
to join the happy group. 

“Faster, Tom, faster!” she cried as she 
reached his side, and gathering up her skirts 
she started to beat time to the alluring air. 
The children applauded and urged her on, and 
blind Tom quickly shifted his tune to a livelier 
one, the steps of which Ethel immediately took 
up. In a few minutes, though wholly untaught, 
she was giving an exhibition of fancy dancing 
that was worthy of a beautiful setting. 
with delight and older 


bringing her wares here for some 


were 


time in 


corner she saw 


The children howled 


folks commenced to gather, craning their 
necks in order to get a closer view of the 
graceful girl. Totally oblivious of the ex- 


citement she was creating, Ethel danced on, 
not even heeding the stopping of an automo- 
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bile, whose well-dressed occupants had risen 
in their seats to look over the heads of the 
motley crowd. 

“Say! Here’s something in your line, De 
Laine!” cried a dapper little man, seizing the 
arm of the handsome, well-groomed man at 
his side. “I’ve seen some of the stars you've 
turned out not as graceful as she is. Say! 
She’s a wonder!” 

The man addressed as De Laine rose in his 
seat and attentively watched the girlish fig- 
ure as it swayed this way and that. Her 
hair had fallen in wild, yet pretty, disorder, 
and her winsome face was flushed and happy 
with excitement. De Laine was watching her 
with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“She’s bad,” admitted at length. 
“It’s easy to see she’s never had any lessons, 
but she’s got natural talent, and that’s what 
you don’t find every day in New York. Now, 
in Paris—” 

“Oh, shut up, De Laine,” commanded an- 
other interested member of the party. “Keep 
your lectures on the relative merits of the 
dancers of all nations for your pupils at the 
Academy. Just watch that girl’s feet. She's 
a hummer!” 

“Yes, and she’s there with all the goods, 
toe,” vouchsafed a dapper little man, who was 
possessed of a keen eye for feminine beauty. 
“Yes, you bet she is.” 

De Laine was biting his under lip. 
der,” he muttered under his breath. “I won- 
der—’ But whatever it was that he was 
wondering never expressed itself, for at that 
moment a rough-looking young man burst 
through the crowd and seized the dancer 
angrily by the arm. 

“Here! Whatcher think yer doin’?” he de- 
manded gruffly. “Makin’ a circus of yerself 
and me waitin’ for breakfast. Where’s the 
money? You ain’t danced it out of yer 
stockin’, have yer?” 

“No, it’s—it’s safe,” she faltered, flushed 
and out of breath with her exertions. “I—I 
couldn’t help it, Bob. When I saw the chil- 
dren dancing I just couldn’t keep my feet 
from dancing. I love it so. You can’t under- 
stand, Bob. Nobody can understand.” 

“Well, I should guess not, when they ain’t 
had no breakfast,” agreed Bob. “Here we 
are!” he continued impatiently, steering her 
into a doorway. “You needn’t go upstairs be- 
fore you give me the money. I ain’t got time. 
Go on; there ain’t no one lookin’.” 

In the hallway Ethel stooped to get the few 
dollars she had so laboriously earned, and was 
about to divide the money with him, when her 


not he 


“T won- 
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brother made a dive for it, and before she had 
fully realized his selfish action, he was gone. 

“Oh, Bob!” she wailed. “Bob! I’ve had 
no breakfast. I’ve had nuthin’! You've 
got every cent I got. Bob!” she cried to the 
hastily disappearing figure, quite oblivious of 
the automobile that had stopped at the op- 
posite curb and whose had been 
watching the whole proceeding. It 
was not until one of them had alighted and 
crossed over to her and addressed her that 
she was aware that she had been in any way 
noticed. The stranger raised his hat, a com- 
pliment to her sex that she had never before 
experienced. 

“Pardon me, young lady,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t help seeing what has 
just happened. Would you like me 
to call an officer and have the fellow 
arrested ?” 


occupants 
keenly 


“What? Bob?” muttered 
Ethel, alarmed, “Bob  ar- 
rested? I—I should say not. 


Why, he’s my brother!” 
“Oh, pardon me,” said De 
Laine— for it was he—“I 
didn’t know. I—I thought it 
was some ac- 
quaintance who 
had robbed 
you. His being 
your. brother 
makes the of- 
fence less un- 
warranted, I 


suppose. But I 
heard you say 
that you have 
not had any 
breakfast, and 
a young lady 
who can dance 


so prettily must 
not be allowed 
to go hungry. 
Here— please 
take this—I—I 
insist,” and be- 
fore the girl had time to demur or argue the 


“SAY YES,’ 


point, the celebrated dancing teacher had forced a 
five-dollar bill into her hand and regained the 
waiting automobile. He urged the chauffeur 
to proceed, and Ethel staring 
dazed at the machine fast disappearing down 
the street and at a friendly waving hand, to 
which she shyly waved in return and then 
entered the house. 

His companions dropped De Laine at the 


Smalley was 
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Academy, and he was soon with his 
Almost the first let 
ter he opened was an urgent epistle from the 
prominent theatrical firm of Earlinger and 
Klews, stating that they had received notice 
of the withdrawal of Miss Jessie Rollins, the 
incomparable dancer, from the cast of “Miss 


Nobody from Nowhere”—owing, it was stated, 


busy 
delayed correspondence. 


to her approaching marriage to 
a Wall Street magnate, and im- 
ploring De Laine to furnish an 
artist to fill the vacancy. 

De Laine frowned, for all the 
accomplished 
dancers on his 
books were at 
present work- 
ing under con- 
tract, 
knew 


and he 
that no 
ordinary dancer 
would satisfy 
Ear- 

and 


Messrs. 
linger 
Klews. He 
thought deeply 
for several 
minutes, and 
then muttered, 
as he had done 
before that dav, 
“T wonder! 
Um-m-m—I 
wonder !” 

Once he had 
made the deci- 
sion, he 
impatient to put 
it into practice. 
He made up his 
mind to see the 
beautiful girl 
that very after- 
noon. It 
fortunate, in- 
deed, for Eth- 
el’s future that. 
besides the ap- 
peal of her wonderfully graceful dancing, there 
had been for this man, verging on middle-age and 


was 


was 


“YoU CAN DO IT” 


still untouched by love, a vague and more subtle 
attraction, an attraction as old as the world 
is. Without having any suspicion of it, De 
Laine was prepared to fall in love with her— 
was half in love with her already. 

Late that afternoon he arrived again in the 
neighborhood where he had first seen Ethel 
Yes, there she was, guiding poor old Tom to- 

















SHE ADVANCED TIMIDLY INTO A ROOM WHICH SEEMED 
BLOUSES 
wards home. De Laine hurried until he was 


out of breath in a vain effort to catch up with 
them, and arrived at the doorway of the mean 
tenement just in time to see them disappear 
down the dark hallway on the second floor. 
He hesitated for a followed 
them. 


moment, then 

It was a pleasant surprise to come from the 
gloom of the hall into the room that Ethel 
called There towards 
the west through which the setting sun poured 
a flood of warm light. The rosy glow revealed 
of the furnishings, but 
no disorder except the bits 
silks and some half-completed flowers which 
littered the work table, the only table in the 
room. Blind Tom was seated in the one arm 
chair, but Ethel had not yet taken off her 
shawl. 

When she turned, to see who had entered in 
the pleasant “Come in” with 
she had answered the uncertain knock 
at her door, what was her astonishment and 
dismay to see De Laine, the generous donor 
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home, was a window 


the scantiness there 


was of colored 


response to 


which 




















TO BE FILLED WITH ATTRACTIVE GIRLS IN _ LOOSE 


AND-—BLOOMERS 


of the morning. She sank into a chair beside 
her table, her shawl slipping from her shoul- 
ders, and looked up at him questioningly. 

De Laine hastened to explain his errand. 
He did not promise her the position he had 
in mind, but he did promise her that he could 
teach her to dance. He was sure that she had 
the talent and he was eager to show what he 
could do. And he held out alluring pictures 
of the time when she should be dancing in 
one of the big theaters on Broadway. 

As the realization of her good fortune came 
over her, Ethel was appalled as 
pleased. But Blind Tom was delighted, and 
eagerly spoke up, “I believe it’s worth trying.” 

“Say, yes,” he counseled. “You can do it. 
Take him up on it. He means well, and it’s 
a chance yer won’t often get in a hurry. Go 
on, say, yes.” 

De Laine added further pleading, and Ethel 
finally promised to be at the Academy the 
next afternoon to take her first lesson in 
the art of dancing, and, needless to say, the 
prospect was wonderfully delightful. 


well as 
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But when she got there her sensations were 
more painful than pleasurable. She advanced 
timidly into a room which seemed to be filled 
with attractive girls, in loose blouses and—bloom- 
ers, which exposed their slim and silk-clad legs 
to the knee. Ethel wondered how she could ever 
bear to be dressed like that before De Laine. 
Already she, too, was beginning to be conscious 
of the subtle attraction that was drawing them 
together. 

Her benefactor soon began urging her that 
it would be greatly to her advantage if she 
changed her residence to a better neighbor- 
hood. Blind Tom backed him up in this, 
though the poor man realized that he was 
aiding in separating the girl from himself. He 
was a sterling old man at heart, and here was 
the girl’s great chance, he argued, and she 
must be forced to take it. 

“But. Bob ?” queried Ethel, her cheeks 
aflame with excitement, “How about Bob? 
I can't leave him.” 

“She means her brother,” vouchsafed the 
organ grinder. “A good for nuthin’ fellow 
that does nuthin but hang ’round. Don’t 
you worry about him. He won't starve. 
Good thing if he did,” he added under his 
breath. 

De Laine had hailed a small boy and dis- 
patched him for a taxicab, and determining 
to rush things to a conclusion, he bestowed 
on the blind man a five-dollar bill and 
wrote on one of his personal cards 
the address of the apartment 
house to which he intended to 
convey Ethel, and told him to be 
sure and go to see her there 
whenever he felt* so inclined. 
Thus, carried off her feet, as it 
were, Ethel had no t:me to think 
let alone to protest, and was soon 
being whirled in the taxicab to a 


1 


more fashionable neighborhood. 

Some time before De Laine had 
insisted on standing sponsor for a 
complete outfit of clothes neces- 
sary to fit the role in life which he was 
mapping out for her, and persuaded Ethel 
that she must accept these things from his 
hands, and that she could repay him later, 
when her salary would easily enable her to 
do so. 

Her modest apartment at the Loraine was 
equipped with a piano, and De Laine had 
engaged.a singing teacher to give her as 
lessons songs that were carrying “Miss No- 
body from Nowhere” to the middle of a - 
successful run. 
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The instantaneous success of Ethel Smalley 
in the role that had been made famous by 
Jessie Rollins is still fresh in the minds of 
the theater-going public, and none knew from 
whence she had sprung. Blind Tom had been 
faithful to her interest, and had carefully 
guarded the secret of her address from her 
ne'er-do-well brother, Bob—no easy task. 

One evening, however, when Bob had been 
drinking heavily, he burst in on the afflicted 
Tom, and by almost choking him into in- 
sensibility, forced him to reveal his. sister's 
address. Bob lost no time in seeking it, and 
finding she was not yet home from the theater, 
he lounged in the porchway of the Loraine, 
much to the disgust of the colored hall por- 
ter. He, however, felt reluctant to order away 
a man who noisily announced himself to be a 
brother of the dainty Miss Ethel Smalley. 


















HAD WHISPERED PASSIONATELY THAT HE LOVED HER 
AND HAD JOYFULLY PLACED HIS RING ON 
HER SLIM FINGER 











THE 





Ignorant of the lounger in the doorway, 
Ethel dismounted from the taxicab, turning 
shyly from her escort, and bidding him not to 
attempt to follow her further. She let him 
hold her hand, however, for a brief few mo- 


ments and thrust her winsome face into the 
cab until her lips met his for a good-night 
parting; then urging De Laine—for it was 
he—to drive away and not to announce that 
she had promised to become his wife until to- 
morrow, she gathered her skirts in the gloved 
hand that was free, for the other carried a 
glorious bouquet, the gift of the man she had 
rapidly learned to love, and ran into the hall- 
way of the Loraine. . 

“Here! What’s yer hurry?” cried Bob, 
clutching her roughly by the arm. “So, this is 
the way you treat yer brother, is it? Me! 
What's looked after yer and kep’ yer in com- 
fort all yer life. What? Oh, you want me 
to come upstairs with yer? Oh! All right 
That’s what I want. That'll show that coon 
there that I am yer brother,” and he glared 
triumphantly at the hall porter, as he fol 
lowed his sister to the elevator. 

In a very short space of time he was seen 
leaving the apartment house and hurrying to 
the neighborhood with which he was more 
familiar, gleefully counting a handful of bills, 
the major portion of his sister's earnings, but 
gladly given, for Bob’s hasty departure was 
much to be desired, and her heart was full of 
a new-born happiness. The man to whom she 
owed all and with whom she was frantically 
in love, had whispered passionately that he 
loved her and had joyfully placed his ring on her 
slim finger. Her cup of happiness was overflow- 
ing. 

Her brother, Bob, considered that he had 
indeed found a soft snap, and the following 
night found him again at the Loraine, but he 
was no longer content to remain in the door- 
way, but forced himself gruffly past the hall 
porter and insisted on mounting to his sister’s 
apartments, there to await her coming. He 
gained his point, for the colored man argued 
that family ties are close, and Miss Smalley 
had readily admitted him the night before. 

He was chagrined at finding nothing to 
drink in the apartments except water, which 
he held in contempt, but he was well supplied 
with cheap cigarettes and maraged to kill 
time until she arrived. Her surprise and dis- 
gust on finding him comfortably installed with 
his dirty shoes on her writing table can be 
imagined. As she was momentarily expecting 


De Laine, who had arranged to call for her 
to take her to supper at a fashionable res- 
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taurant, the prospect of his meeting the 
unkempt Bob was somewhat alarmingly 
imminent. 

Bob was boldly importuning her for money, 
when her bell rang, and she did not know 
what to do. She had little ready money in 
her possession and told her brother so, but 
begged and implored him to not disgrace her 
in the eyes of the man she loved. Bob him 
self was somewhat alarmed, and readily al 
lowed himself to be hidden behind a curtain, 
where he was to stay until the coast should be 
clear. 

De Laine was admitted, and as he gathered 
Ethel into his arms all thoughts of the skulk- 
ing ne’er-do-well behind the portieres were in- 
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stantly forgotten by her. Had not Bob’s curiosity 
gotten the better of him, all might have been 
well. 

As it was, he incautiously tried to glance 
through the portieres, and as the dancing 
teacher was facing in that direction, the evil 
face peeping through the curtains caught his 
eye. To step forward and boldly confront the 
intruder was his immediate impulse, and tear- 
ing the curtains wide apart, he demanded the 
reason of his presence. Ethel hastily inter- 
posed and told her fiance that Bob had come 
to demand some money from her and that he 
would depart immediately on receiving it. 


“SISTER!” HE EXCLAIMED, 
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“Money!” cried De Laine < agrily. “Money! 
The scoundrel! Why, he’s been literally rob- 
bing you all his life.” Then he turned fiercely 
to Bob. “Not another cent will you ever get 
from your sister. Not another cent as long as 
you live. Do you understand?” Bob’s hands 
were clenched and his face was instantly dis- 
torted with rage. A diabolical scheme of re- 
venge flashed to his brain. “Sister!” he ex- 
claimed, contemptuously. “She ain’t my sister. 
Not by a darned sight. She’s my mistress!” 

The foul falsehood had barely left his lips 
when De Laine’s fist shot out, felling the 








CONTEMPTUOUSLY, “SHE’S MY MISTRESS!” 


scoundrel like a log, and before he could re 
cover his feet Bob found his neck seized as by 
a vise, and his worthless body being shot 
through the door, where two colored attend- 
ants made themselves officious and conducted 
him, not gently, to the sidewalk. 

Without a word, and without a_ single 
glance in her direction, De Laine picked up 
his hat and walked steadily from the room, 
totally ignoring the piteous appeal in Ethel’s 
eyes. She could not realize that her lover 
might believe for one single moment the base 
calumny that her brother had so diabolicelly 
uttered. 
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The injustice of it all rankled in her mind, 
and when next she met De Laine she ignored 
him completely, although her poor little heart 
was breaking. And he, on his part, went 
about his duties listlessly, for his love had 
been deep and genuine and the beautiful face 
of “Miss Nobody from Nowhere” haunted his 
every waking moment. 

The story of how the now famous dancer, 
Ethel Smalley, had interested herself in 
a poor blind organ grinder, and secured the 
best oculist in New York to completely re- 
store his sight, is still matter for animated 
discussion in the purlieus of the 
Bowery, so, also, is the loving 
work by which she was able to 
alleviate the sufferings of the 
dwellers in those sad localities. 

Some rumors of all this reached 
the ears of De Laine from time 
to time, and he could not find it 
compatible that a girl, so evidently 
tender-hearted, could be so utterly 
lost to all sense of decency, as he 
had been led to suppose. So 
when he was one day handed a 
“dodger” announcing an enter- 
tainment in a hall in the Bowery 
district, in which Ethel Smalley 
was scheduled to appear, he could 
not resist the temptation of at- 
tending it. 

He waited outside the hall in 
his taxicab until he had seen the 
girl, whom he still passionately 
loved, enter the building in com- 
pany with the erstwhile blind 
organ grinder. Then, alighting 
from the taxi, he was about to 
follow, when a young man, semi- 
intoxicated, stepped from the 
portico of the building and barred 
his way. 

He instantly recognized the ill- 
kept individual who had claimed relationship 
with the gentle Ethel, and his blood tingled with 
anger. He forgot himself and their voices were 
immediately raised in a furious controversy. 

The loud commotion brought Ethel and Old 
Tom hurriedly back to the door, just in time 
to see the flash of an evil-looking knife in 
the hands of Bob, and which he had men- 
acingly raised to strike. 

With a cry of terror, Ethel rushed between 
the combatants and received the blow directed 
at the man she loved. Bob recoiled, aghast, then 
caught the falling girl and gathered her to his 
bosom. 
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“Oh! Oh!” he. wailed, 
thoroughly sohe red: aie have killed 
my sister!” 


With a 


Laine fairly dragged the 


now 


heartbroken yell ol 
rage, De 
from Bob and 


unconscious form 


clasped her wildly in his arms, at 
the same time calling loudly and 
The 


crowd, surging from the building, 


imploring for a_ doctor. 


drove terror into the heart of the 


cowardly Bob, and he took to his 
heels, with many infuriated men 
and women in his wake. 

He ran on and on, two gun- 


armed policemen joining in the 
chase, and was forced at last to 
bolt into an open warehouse, 


exchanging shots with the myrmi- 
dons of the law as he ran. Up 


and up he flew, against a fusillade 
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of bullets, and dodging 
through the 


shaft 


was 
opening of the ele- 
vator when two shots took 
effect simultaneously, and both in 
worthless Down 


a vital part of his 


he rolled, and then down, for his falling body 
had lost its elevator 


offered no 


anatomy. 
balance, and the yawning 


shaft resistance to the inert mass 


that 
sound to the 


hurtled down with a gruesome bumping 


basement. 
“Bowery Bob” had ceased to trouble and his 
recorded. 


epitaph is not worthy of being 
In the long days that followed, the hos- 
pital to which the sorely wounded girl had 


been conveyed was fairly haunted by two men 
little as the gentle 


who slept and ate but 
Ethel hovered between life and death. 

De Laine and the grateful Tom had become 
warm friends, and from the old organ grinder 
the lover learned many things that endeared 
the stricken Ethel to him more and more, and 


he prayed, as he had never prayed before, for 


her recovery. 





ROOM, DREW 


THE LIGHT THAT SHONE IN ETHEL’S EYES WHEN HE ENTERED THE 


HIM QUICKLY TO HER SIDE 

At last, one morning, he was called to the 
office of the chief surgeon of the hospital, and 
told that he might be allowed to see the pa- 
tient in whom he was so intensely interested, 
but he was warned that any excitement might 
prove fatal. 

Happiness, howéver, rarely kills, and the 
light that shone in Etheél’s éyes when he en- 
tered the room and approached the bed in 
which she had lain unconscious for so many 
days drew him quickly to her side. 

Not daring to speak; he sank on his knees 
bed, and wan little hand 
was placed caressingly on his head, which was 
close to hers. 

The nurse had tactfully left the room, and 
it was well that she had done so, for the first 
passionate caress might not have met with her 


beside the Soon a 


unqualified approval. 


No Inducement 


UE BELFOUR, the remarkable character woman with Reliance, was playing the part of an 


Irish cook, 
the kitchen.’ 


who was leaving her job, because the master of the house objected to “an officer in 


Irene Hunt, the lady of the house, not wishing to lose such a jewel of a cook, was pleading with 


her to Stay. 
“If you'll only agree to stay with us,” 


“Did ve iver hear th’ loikes av thot?” 


replied Sue. 
does you, I’d break his head wid th’ broomsthick !” 


she said, “you will be treated as one of the family.” 


“Shure mum, if yer husband trated me as he 
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Her Work and Her Play 


By Mabel Condon 


HE door of Helen Marten’s dressing-room was 

open and the approach to it gave one a glimpse 

of two bare legs swinging rhythmically from 
some coign of vantage well above the floor. 


The bare, swinging legs were keeping time with a 
rollicking tune sung in tango time, and it was only with 
the closing phrase—“on a good old-time sleigh ride !”— 
that Helen looked down from her perch on two sofa 
cushions atop the shelf along one side of the room, com- 
monly called a “dresser,” and discovered that she had 
an audience. 

“Oh!” she gasped, trying to draw her feet up under 
her, but as she was dressed like a boy, and a very ragged 
one, there was no convenient skirt to offer cover, either 
for feet or legs, and she stammered, “I 
pardon!” 


-T beg your 
“For what? . Thanks for the treat,” you laugh, with a 
glance at the legs, and Helen joins in the laugh with the 
remark: 

“Well, I’m thankful you’re not a man, anyway!” 

You are, too, otherwise you would not have reached 
Miss Marten’s dressing-room unannounced, and_ then, 
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of course, you would have seen her just as every- 
body else sees her, and not in the ragged little 
newsboy costume which made her look about 
twelve, and which seemed to inspire her with a 
friendly gaiety, after the first awful moment had 
passed, that could never have been achieved in a 
street suit or an evening gown. 

“I know I look wild, but that’s part of the 
part,” she explained. “And it’s warm enough in 
here like this, but I don’t relish the prospect of 
going out into the cold studio, though I’ll have to 
soon. You see, we’re making over some exteriors 
of a picture we took last summer and this was 


the costume I wore then. I didn’t think I could 


find it again, but it was the first thing I came 
across, and I wasn’t hunting very hard, either. 

“It's this role that has given me my biggest 
chance in pictures. The story is in six reels and 
I’m supposed to be a demented newsboy of twelve. 
[ like it the best of anything I’ve done; because 
[ feel so free and can run and jump around 
without a tight skirt catching me up, and | 
don’t have to worry about mussing my hair—and, 
besides, think of all the silk-stocking money I’ve 
saved while wearing this costume.” She paused, 
and when she decided you had reflected upon 
this economy for a sufficient length of time, re- 
sumed, “But | wouldn't exactly recommend. bare 
legs in cold weather. 

“Indian parts are my favorites, though. I think 
it must have been a mistake that I’m not a real 
Indian. I’ve been one so often in pictures that, 
after playing at being an Indian girl, I always 
hate to change my Indian clothes for my other 
I’ve met a number of real Indians. Any time | 
know there are any in New York or any other 
place near, I always go to see them, for I love 
to watch them and study their expressions and 
their mannerisms.” 

The life of a motion-picture girl does not offer 
much time in which to learn to sew, but Miss 
Marten said she has always been able to sew. 
“And | make all my own clothes. Had you come 
five minutes sooner you would have found me 
with needle and thread and a waist I’m making— 
see, here it is!” And she took from a tissue- 
paper wrapping a pink silk waist in the first 
stages of being basted up. 

“And I adore music.” You murmur you 
guessed as much from the demonstration you 
heard before she saw you, and, with a laugh, she 
hurries on: “THAT was awful! But I love real 
music and can listen to it for hours without say- 
ing a word to anybody. 

“Dancing is my second name. Do you know, I 
always talk slang when I have this suit on. Ex- 
cuse me, please 


“I won a handsome silver loving-cup for a priz 
hesitation waltz and I hope to win another before 
the season is over. My chief diversions in sum 
mer are swimming and horse-back riding. But 
now, when I have an afternoon off, I go to the 
theater and enjoy a good play. 

“But a feature picture I saw yesterday was 
better than any theatrical production I’ve seen in 
ages. It was ‘Tess of the Storm Country,’ with 
Mary Pickford. Have you seen it?” You con- 
fess to having gone twice, and Helen enthuses, 
“It is certainly a beautiful picture, but how could 
it be otherwise with Mary in it? Why, do you 
know, I cried in some parts of it! I know it 
sounds rather ridiculous for one in the busi- 
ness, but it’s the truth. 

“After I see a picture with somebody in it who 
is doing really wonderful work, I feel as though 
I’m just nothing at all. Then I think of all the 
nice letters I get from people and I feel a little 
better about it, because it’s nice to know there are 
some who are eager to see you on the screen. I 
like to receive letters from people who notice my 
work. It’s really the only way one has of feeling 
her work is being watched. I think everybody 
must like to get them, and I answer all of mine. 
So many ask how I happened to start working 
in pictures.” 

“Well, now is your chance to answer every- 
body who ever wanted to know,” you suggest. 

“It was the way ever so many other girls have 
happened to start,” Miss Marten began. “There 
was Alice Joyce, and Anna Nielson; they both 
posed in fashion pictures and for artists; and so 
did I. Richard Boehm, who was well known in 
the world of artists and who committed suicide 
recently, gave me my start, posing. I won the 
Gibson Girl contest in the New York Sunday 
World for a profile head study. And I’ve posed 
for lots of shampoo and hair tonic ads because 
I keep my hair in good condition, and my curls 
are all my own, not paid for and pinned on, but 
they grow from the scalp. See?” By way of 
illustration she pulled off the tight little cap that 
had hidden all but a mere fringe of her hair, 
and her dark, soft curls tumbled down about her 
neck and shoulders. 

“I dislike conceit,” she began, apropos of noth- 
ing but a new thought when a five-minute discus- 
sion of hair and its treatment had been exhausted. 
“IT don’t mean that I have anything to be con- 
ceited about, but I’ve seen it in other people at 
times, and I hope, no matter whatever I may do, 
I shall never be conceited. I’m far from being a 
star and have only begun to twinkle. It’s three 
years since I began work in pictures and my start 
was right here, at the Eclair studio. I wasn’t 
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if ever he decides to take a company to Paris that I 


will be on the list.” 





































“This would be a wonderful season in which to be in 
Paris,” you offer, and elucidate this cryptic statement 
with the one word, “Clothes.” 

“Wonderful!” Helen agreed. “I love the present fash- 
ions, although some of those oddly tilted French hats 
don’t seem to set right on my head. But maybe the fault 
is with my head. However, my chance of getting to 

Europe isn’t even visible and I’m perfectly happy here. 

I’m not married and have no thought of being for a 

few years, anyway. As a rule, happiness doesn’t seem 

to last long in the profession when the people are 
young. And,anyway, I’m happy asIlam. The Eclair 
people are so pleasant to be with, and I think we well 
deserve the name of ‘The Happy Family. | always 
want to stay with them.” 

You wonder what Helen’s fad is, and she tells you, 

Animals. Horses are dear .9 her, next to humans. 
She slid down from the ¢ ‘ows and the . 
to accompany you the four-foot 
distance to the door. And 
what a little girl, or boy 
rather, she looked! 


‘ 


‘dresser 


“Five feet one 
inch, and I weigh 
101 pounds,” she 


MISS boasted. Sut 

M penned IS in that news- 
TWENTY boy costume 
\ND HAS no one 

BEEN IN THE would ever 
MOVIES , 


. a da guess It. 
THREE YEARS 


quite seventeen, and last January I turned twenty. But 
perhaps you better not say that. Interested? Think so? 
All right, I don’t care—only it sounds so old to me, be- 
cause [ feel only about sixteen and people seldom be- 
lieve me to be older, though I try to act dignified before 
strangers. And, then, my friends all tease about it 
afterward because they know I’m not dignified a bit, 
really. 

‘But I’m real sensible sometimes and I love to keep 
house, only I don’t have much opportunity. My mother 
and I live together. Washington was my birthplace and 
my father died when I was five years old, and mother 
and I have been pals ever since. We stayed in Wash- 


ington until about seven years ago, then we came to OFTEN 


New York. Washington is a lovely city and a dear WHEN 
place, but I hardly think I could be contented living A BOY 
there now, as I mmst confess I like New York the better. er 


“ys : 3. . ‘ : : IN A PICTURE 
I’m all American, with just a little English mixed MISS MARTEN 


in; but Mr. Arnaud, Eclair’s chief director, says I’m a GETS THE PARI 
French type, and I feel highly complimented. I do hope 
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S HE TELLING THE TRUTH ? 


HAVE I BEEN MISJUDGING YOu ? DO YOU 
ME?” 
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Loree Starr--P hotoplay Idol 


A FASCINATING SERIAL STORY, PRE- 
SENTING A NEW TYPE OF HERO 


By Robert Kerr 


Illustrated by Lauren Stout 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS—Loree Star, a St. Louis youth, refuses the plea 
of his mother and relatives to follow in the footsteps of his father, a successful business man. He 
has leanings toward the stage, and the adulation of the girls of his acquaintance, bestowed as the re- 
sult of his success as a football player, settles the matter. He goes to New York, and finds that 
getting on the stage ts not so easy as he imagined. He fights on, however, sustained by occasional 
small parts in melodramas, and finally, when his fortunes are at their lowest ebb, obtains work as 
an extra man in a moving picture company, through an actor friend. His success is immediate, but 
Lois Richards, wife of the director, soon shows a decided partiality for him, which causes gossip 
and jealousy among other members of the company. She lets him see that she is in love with 
him, but he resists her, and, in revenge, Lois complains to her husband that he has persecuted her 
with his attentions, and he ts summarily discharged. He feels that he has found his true career, 
however, and, instead of resuming the search for a job, goes boldly to the head of one of the larg- 
est of the film companies, telling him that he thinks the time has come for the exploitation of a 
male star, and offering to write his own scenarios. His offer ts accepted, as a result of his audacity. 
Still believing audacity to be his best card, Loree quarrels violently with the leading director of his 
new company, who is to produce his pictures, and refuses to work with him. This turns out well, 
and he is soon on the road to success. Though overwhelmed with “mash” notes, he pays atten- 
tion only to the letters from a severe critic—a woman, who suggests many improvements in his 
work, and helps him greatly. Finally, she consents to meet him, and, going to the rendezvous she 
names, Loree finds that she is Lots Bertram, who caused his previous dismissal. She tells him, calmly, 
that she trapped him deliberately; that they are marooned in Greenton for the night, with no 
way of getting away. Loree, despite the temptation of the trick Lois plays on him, and the momen- 
tary return of all her old fascination for him, ts proof against her assault on his feelings. He 
forces her to return to New York with him, but ts indiscreet enough to go to her apartment with 
her, at her request. He feels, however, that he has escaped her. Gradually he becomes interested 
in a girl who, as the result of family troubles, has had to turn to the “movies” to make a living— 
Mary Burnside. His interest turns to love, and he is about to propose to her when Lois sends for 
him. She tells him that her husband has learned of their trip to Greenton, and put the worst con- 
struction possible upon it. Richards, she says, will let her divorce him if Loree will marry her— 
and Loree sees that it has been her object to force him to marry her. He refuses, and, despite her 


plea, turns to leave her. As he reaches the door it is opened by Lois’ husband. 


PART V 


OREE sstarted back. He was innocent, 
but the grim fury in the face of his 
former employer shook him, and he 
had the look of a man caught red-handed. 
Contrary to the old saying, there is no look 
in the eyes of an innocent man that convinces 
those who doubt him. He is likely to seem 
abashed, if not conscience-stricken. It is the 
guilty man, prepared for accusations and 
questionings, who is able to brazen things out 
and assume the look of innocence. 
“Mr.—er—Mr.—Richards—I was—er—I was 
just going!” stammered Loree. “Mrs. Rich- 
ards had sent for me—but I was just going—” 
“So I see!” said Richards, with a voice like 
iee. “But you're too late!” 
His eye left Loree’s for a minute to rest 


on his wife. She stood there, in all her splen- 
did beauty, that had yet served only to wreck 
her life and that of the man who loved her. 
Her breast was heaving; her eyes shone like 
stars. Once again she had received Loree 
in a negligee so complete that it implied terms 
of the greatest intimacy. Her costume was 
in itself a confession. No woman receives a 
man clad as was Lois Bertram unless he is 
her husband or her lover. She shrank now 
from her husband’s steady gaze, and drew 
the filmy garment more closely about her. 
But Loree had pulled himself together, and 
he could observe her now with eyes that were 
open to many things. He was comparing her, 
terribly to her disadvantage, with another 
woman—with Mary Burnside, whose image. 
now that he seemed certain to lose her, had 
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THE 


And he 


never been so clearly before him. 
knew that Lois was acting—acting as she had 
never acted before the camera. 


“Yes,” Richards repeated. “You were going 
—but now you're going to stay. We're going 
to have this out, Starr—here and now! Play 
the man, now that I’ve caught you—if you 
can, you whelp!” 

The moment of silence in which Richards 
had gazed at his wife had steadied Loree. He 
had found himself. Even though he knew 
that appearances, all things were against him, 
he had the consciousness that he had done no 
wrong to give him courage. 
ards full in the face. 

“I’m sorry for you, Richards,” he said, 
quietly. “No”—as Richards, furious, started 
toward him—‘“don’t try that! I don’t mean 
what you think.” His voice dropped to a 
conversational tone, pleasant and quiet. “I 
suppose you know that I could smash your 
words down your throat with your teeth— 
that you’re no match for me in a fight?” 
snarled Richards. “But 
if you think I’m going to stand for—” 

“I don’t think anything—except that you’re 
wrong, and that I’m sorry for you—as I said. 
I don’t blame you for thinking as you do— 
any man would, in your place. What I want 
to know is what you’re going to do?” 

Loree’s calmness seemed the last straw to 
Richards. His face was white with fury, and 
for a moment he could not answer. 


“Yes—damn you!” 


“And I’m here to find out what you’re going 
to do!” he cried: at last. “You’ve ruined my 
home—you'’ve stolen my wife! I don’t blame 
her—I suppose if I’d been different it wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

He stopped for a moment, looking at Lois. 
She had buried her head in her hands now, 
and sank into a chair, and at her husband’s 
words she sobbed. Loree almost smiled. For 
he knew now that she was acting—and he had 
lost any idea that he had ever had that Lois 
Bertram was in love with him. She was not. 
But she was furious at being balked. The 
idea that a man could actually hold out against 
her maddened her. 

“But that doesn’t let you out!” Richards 
went on, savagely. “You have messed things 
up—I’m here to see that you clear up as well 
as it’s possible for you to do. I’m not going 


to do any talking about forgiveness and want- 
ing her to be happy—I don’t feel that way. 
But I’m a practical man, and I don’t see any 
reason for making a bad business worse. If 
you'll marry her I’ll let her get a divorce. I’d 
like to drag you through the divorce court— 
I'd like to spoil your popularity with the fool 
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He looked Rich- 


girls who think you're a hero. But it wouldn't 
do me any good. And—I guess I'll get my 
revenge if you two are married. She'll find 
out what sort you are then.” 

“I’m not going to marry Mrs. Richards,” 
said Loree, steadily. “I am not in love with 
her, nor she with me. I don’t care whether 
you think I’m lying or not—but there has 
never been anything but friendship between 
us. When you dismissed me Mrs. Richards 
had—misunderstood something. Since then I 
have only seen,her twice.” 

Richards heard him out. He stared at him 
incredulously, but something in Loree’s voice, 
some quality in his steady gaze, made Rich- 
ards waver. He gripped Loree’s shoulder. 

“God, man!” he said, hoarsely. “Can you 
be lying—when you can meet my eyes like 
that? I—I wish I could believe you! You 
don’t look like a cad—” 

Suddenly he released Loree and strode over 
to his wife. He drew her up roughly, and 
made her face him. The lacy negligee fell 
back. Her eyes were faintly red from her 
tears, but she was still beautiful. Her hair, 
too, was loose. 

“Lois!” he said, “is he telling the truth? 
Have I been misjudging you? Do you still 
care for me?” 

Loree leaned forward, 
Lois looked at him. 
her eyes harden. 

“Oh, what’s the use of all this melodrama, 
Grant?” she said, wearily. “Let me get my 
divorce—” 

Richards threw her from him. 

“You heard that?” he said, savagely, to 
Loree. “That’s a confession—and a confes- 
sion a woman wouldn’t make unless she was 
guilty! Now what do you say?” 

“What I said before,” Loree rejoined. “If 
your wife is tired of you and wants her free- 
dom, that is not my fault. And I certainly 
shall not marry her.” 

“All right,” said Richards. “I’ve gone the 
limit—I’ve given you a chance to get out of 
this. If you won’t take it, the rest is up to 
you. I’m not sorry, in a way—I’ll enjoy seeing 
you in court! I’ll be glad to see how your 
audiences receive your pictures when they’ve 
read of the way you’ve treated me—and the 
woman who risked everything for you! They 
might forgive you for what you’ve done to 
me—they’ll never overlook your deserting her! 
Now—get out!” 

Loree obeyed, helplessly. He did not look 
again at Lois. He felt, somehow, that the 
game was out of her hands now; that, whether 
or not she had actually meant to push things 


listening eagerly. 
In a moment he saw 
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so far, she could not undo tie wrong now. 
lie felt that he had somehow stumbled into 
a maze from which, strive as he might, there 
was no escape. 

He remembered the warning of old Wilkins, 
wiser than he in the ways of the world. He 
remembered the story the old actor had told 
him of the former star who had been ruined 
by such an affair as this. And he marveled 
at the malevolence of Lois Bertram, who was 
ready to sacrifice her own good name to 
avenge herself on him. He could not believe 
that she cared for him. Were that the case, 
he thought, he could not feel as he did toward 
He blushed at the thought. 

Loree, despite the constant evidences of his 
popularity with women, the notes, the pres- 
ents, the of women that films in 
which he starred should be shown, retained a 
certain boyish modesty. He still felt, in some 
curious fashion, that it was his art, rather than 
his personality, which made him popular. Yet 
Trantham, who had a star, and now, 
after the scandal that had soiled him, was 
lucky to get work as an extra man, had been 
a good actor, too—and certainly his work 
had been as good after the scandal as before. 
He tossed 
and turned, trying vainly to find some way 
out. Richards had not angered him. He had 
seen, or thought he had, that the director 
still loved Lois, despite her treatment of him. 
He wanted to regain his place in Richards’ 
estimation; the one thing that Loree could 
not endure was to be misjudged by those he 


her. 


insistence 


been 





Loree passed a sleepless night. 


liked. And, though Richards had been ready 
from the first to believe the worst of him, 
Loree could not forget those first days in 


the Rankin studio, when Richards had found 
him, the rawest of raw material, and had 
coached and helped him. 

“Poor devil!” he said, to himself. “He 
must be having as bad a time as I—pretty 
near.” 

Over and above everything else, however, 
was the thought of Mary Burnside. For now, 
though he loved her, and though, unless she 
were blind, she must know it, he could not 
speak to her. He longed to do so; to tell 
her everything, to throw himself upon her 
sympathy. Once or twice lately, modest as 
Loree was, when his relations with women 
were in question, he had discerned things that 
had made his heart leap in almost incredulous 
delight—little signs that Mary, even though 
she knew how he felt, welcomed the knowl- 
edge. 

But when he arose in the morning he was 
as far from a solution as he had been when 
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he had gone to bed. A cold bath freshened 
him; only the dark circles under his eyes 
gave sign of his bad night. An important new 
play was to be begun that day; he needed all 
his faculties. Hampton noticed nothing 
wrong, but as, contrary to his usual custom, 
he began to eat his light midday luncheon 
alone, in a corner of the studio, Mary Burn- 
side came and sat beside him. 

“You don’t look well, Mr. Starr,” she said, 
shyly. “Aren’t you working too hard?” 

“I’m not working half as hard as you!” he 
said, summoning a smile. “You’re really the 
star in this film! I’m _ getting jealous— 
Hampton is giving you all the best bits!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“T’ve meant to speak of that,” she said. 
“Mr. Starr, I’m not such a fool that I can’t 
see what you’re doing for me. You’re mak- 
ing a reputation for me by the parts you let 
me play. Anyone could play them—I owe all 
the success I’m having to you. And the nicest 
part of it is that you make it all seem 
so natural—as if it didn’t really amount to 
anything at all.” 

“Don’t run away with any notion like that,” 
said Loree, earnestly. “Nothing is being done 
for you—you’re doing it all yourself. You've 
got a lot of natural ability—and you’ve got 
something else, a charm that is easily com- 
municated in the films, and gets over, so that 
the people who see the pictures feel it. That’s 
your rarest gift and your greatest asset, and 
it’s all your own—no one else could give it 
to you, or even develop it. You were born 
with it.” 

“It—it—makes me very happy for you to 
say that,” she said, tremulously. “Even if it’s 
very hard for me to believe.” 

“I don’t mean that we haven’t tried to help 
you—Hampton and I,” Loree said, hurrying 
on. “We have—but we’d have done that for 
anyone who had talent enough to make it good 
policy. And don’t lose confidence in your- 
self. I—well, I may not be vith this company 
much longer. Things may happen—that—that 
may make it necessary for me to find other 
work. If that should turn out to be so, you 
will discover that you don’t depend on me at 
all—for you will go on, and the pictures will 
be just as popular as when I am in 'them.” 

She was staring at him, wide-eyed. 

“You don’t mean you’re thinking of leaving 
the studio?” she said, slowly. “Why—I 
thought—everyone supposed you would stay 
here always. It wouldn’t be the same—I 
think I’d want to go, too, if you did—ané act 
with you.” 

Loree could not escape the revelation of 
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her eyes. His heart sang within him for a 
moment. She cared for him! But then he 
curbed himself; he resisted the temptation to 
pour out his heart to her. 

“If I leave here, it will not be to act some- 
where else,” he said. “It will mean that I am 


giving up the pictures entirely—and the 
stage.” 
“Loree!” she said. “You’re in trouble! I 


thought you were tired—but it’s more than 
that! Can’t you tell me? Wouldn’t it help?” 
He thrilled at her use of his first name. 
She had never fallen into the informal habits 
of studio life. Only Hampton had ever 
dropped the prefix of Miss when speaking to 
her. And now Loree, staring up at her, saw the 
sympathy in her eyes, and something more. 
“God knows it would!” he groaned. “But 
—I haven’t the right to tell you—now.” He 
was silent for a moment. “I was going to— 
I must tell you this much, Mary! I meant 
to tell you something to-day—I love you—lI 
wanted you for my wife.” 
“And if you had,” she said, still looking 
away from him, “I should have said—Yes!” 
“Mary!” he cried. He was on his feet in 
a moment. She turned bravely to face him, 


her eyes shining. He took her hands. For 
a moment he drew her to him. Then he 
conquered himself. “No!” he said. “I was 


going to do that—but I haven’t the right to 
do it now. Something has happened—some- 
thing is going to happen, at least, that makes 
it impossible. I can’t ask you to share 
disgrace—” 

“Disgrace!” she cried. 
head proudly. 
serve 


She threw up her 
“You’ve done nothing to de- 
disgrace! Ah, my T 
know you better than that! I know how you 
treated me when I came here! Loree, can’t 
you see that you’ve got to tell me everything, 
now? My dear, we love one another! 
can’t undo that—quvixotic as you are.” 

“I—I’ve got to tell you the whole story, 
now, of course,” he said. “That’s your right. 
!’ve been weak—I should never have let you 
know that I loved you.” 

She laughed, softly, in her throat. 

“Oh, Loree—you boy—you little boy that 
hasn’t grown up!” she said. “Do you think I 
didn’t know? Do you think I haven’t been 
reading your dear eyes? And don’t you know 
that I dragged it out of you—that I was ut- 
terly shameless, because I 
much?” 

“Don’t!” he pleaded. “Because—when I’ve 
told you, you may not believe me. I don’t 


see how you can—I don’t see how anyone 
can.” 


dear—my dear 





You 





wanted you so 
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“T’ll be the judge of that, Loree,” she said. 
And her eyes were smiling. 

He told her the story from the beginning— 
hiding nothing. He told her of his moments 
of weakness, when he had been tempted to 
succumb to the spell of Lois Bertram. 

“I know!” she interrupted, jealously. 
her. Go on, Loree—I 


“T’ve 
seen can forgive 
that.” 

Her eyes snapped when he told of his dis- 
missal by Richards. She had shared that 
experience; he remembered, as he spoke, that 
she, too, had come under the imperial dis- 
pleasure of Lois. At his recital of the meeting 
on the platform at Greenton she winced; but 
she smiled as he described that strange and 
futile interview, and the ride back to New 
York. She smiled, too, when he told of going 
in with Lois when they reached. her home. 
But her eyes were dark when he told of the 
meeting with Richards the night before. 

“There!” he said, when he had finished. 
“Now you have it all. If there’s a way out, I 
don’t see it. I’m trapped—it’s my finish, any 
way you look at it. She’s clever—and, how 
she hates me!” 

Mary laughed, gently, at first, and then help- 
lessly. 

“Hates you!” she said, at last. 
blind you are! 


“Loree, how 
She loves you! She’s done 
even this mad thing in the hope of winning 
you! Oh—I was going to say I hate her— 
but—you’re a lovable person, Loree!” 

He stared at her, incredulously. 

“You mean that you believe me—that you 
trust me?” he asked. 

“Of course I do!” she said. 
Loree, dear. 


“Let me think, 
Perhaps things aren’t as bad 
as they seem. Perhaps there’s a way out.” 

“No!” he said. “But—if you love me—I 
don’t care! If you'll face the trouble with 
me—if you'll marry me, and come away, to 
some place where I can make a new sstart, 
I'll be glad it’s happened! I can look after 
you. I can make a living, even if I can’t 
act any more. Mary—” 

“Wait,” she said. “I’d do that—I’d go any- 
where with you, Loree! But you love your 
work—why shouldn’t you? And there’s a way 
—there must be—” 

For a little time they were silent. When 
Mary spoke again her face was flaming, in 
a sudden, vivid blush. 

“Loree!” she said. “Ive thought of a way.” 

“Yes?” he said. “Tell me, dearest.” 

“I’m half afraid,” she said, hesitating. But 
tell him she did. “We’ve everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose,” she said, after she had 
explained her plan. “And I’m right—I’m sure 
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“Lois!” HE SAID, HOARSELY, “HAVE | BEEN WRONG? 
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CAN WE START OVER AGAIN?” 


LOREE STARR—PHOTOPLAY IDOL 


I’m right! If I’m not, we can still go away 
and start all over again.” 

Loree tossed his head like a boy. 

“And I was afraid to tell you—afraid to 


have you hear!” he cried. “My dear, you’ve 
made me live again! We'll do it—you 
darling!” 


The next morning the Titan studio, or that 
part of it devoted to Loree’s work, stood idle. 
Loree had other business for the day. Early 
he telephoned to Lois, asking her to meet 
him at a certain hotel. And he telephoned, 
too, to Grant Richards, making an appoint- 
ment at the same time and at the same 
place. 

“T’ve been thinking over your proposal,” he 
said. “I want to talk it over with you again.” 

“You're just in time,” said Richards, coldly. 
“But I warn you that there’s nothing to talk 
over. You’ve got to take it or leave it. I'll 
meet you, but my mind’s made up.” 

Loree and Mary reached the hotel a few 
minutes before the appointed time. Loree had 
engaged a private sitting-room; he gave a 
few terse instructions as to the visitors who 
were expected. Then they waited. And, 
within five minutes of the time Loree had 
named, the door was opened and a boy an- 
nounced, “Mr. and Mrs. Richards!” 

Lois, already surprised by the meeting with 
her husband, started as she saw that Loree 
was not alone. Richards’ face grew dark. 
But Loree, his eyes shining, rose to greet 
them. 

“Mrs. Richards—and Mr. Richards,” he said, 
“IT want you to know—my wife! She knows 
everything—the mistake you have made, 
Richards, and the threats. She married me this 
mornin~™, in spite of everything. It is her idea 
that you will understand how wrong you were!” 

Richards, startled, taken by surprise, was 
silent. His jaw dropped; he could find no 
words. Loree was fascinated by Lois. She 
had seemed to reel, almost to shrink, at his 
words. Now she was staring at Mary. Mary 
went to her, holding out her hands. 

“We weren’t good friends when we last met, 
Mrs. Richards,” she said. “But you’re going 
to congratulate me, aren’t you? You're going 
to help us to make your husband understand 
how he has wronged my—husband ?” 

Lois put the proffered hands aside. She laid 
her own hands on Mary’s shoulders. For a 
moment she stood, silent, searching the girl’s 
Then she turned, with a little choked 
sob, to her husband. 

“Grant!” she said, “they love each other! 
Oh, Grant—you can’t hurt them—now. You 


eyes. 
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were wrong, Grant. 
been friends.” 
Richards started out of his silence. 
“Lois!” he said, hoarsely. “Have I been 
wrong? Can we start over again?” 
She looked pitifully at Loree, once. 
he had no eyes for her. 
““We—can try,” she said, in a low, toneless 


Loree and I—we’ve only 


But 


voice. “We—we must.” 

Richards turned to Loree. He held out his 
hand. 

“I—I guess I’ve been wrong, Starr,” he 


said, huskily. “I wish you happiness.” 

Loree wrung his hand. 

“You were wrong,” he said, gently. 
there’s no harm done.” 

“Grant,” said Lois, “won’t you wait for me 
outside? I’ll join you in a moment.” 

He obeyed her. When he had gone she 
turned to Loree and Mary. 

“You’ve beaten me,” she said. She was look- 
ing at Mary. “It was you, I suppose—except 
for you I’d have—I think I’d have made him 
care, in the end. Oh, I suppose you de- 
spise me—you're right! I’ve done wrong 
things—but I think it’s been because I didn’t 
care. And then, when I did care—I had 
nothing but tricks to use to win the man | 
loved! Everything else was gone—that’s my 
punishment, I suppose! That—and what’s 
coming. I’m going back to Grant—so that 
you can be happy, Loree! It’s the only way to 
convince him—now. I care enough for you, 
Loree, to do that!” 

She turned toward the door. But in a mo- 
ment Mary was at her side; her arm had gone 
about the older woman. 

“I trusted you!” she said. “I knew you 
did care for him—and I knew that you could 
be brave! But there’s happiness waiting for 
you—if you will take it. You must have loved 
your husband once—and he loves you now. 
Can’t you fan the old flame back to life?” 


“But— 





“IT must try, I suppose,” said Lois. Her 
tone was weary. But she straightened, sud- 
denly. “Of course, I will!” she said. ‘“Lo- 


ree—how lucky you’ve been! If you'd only 
known—you could have escaped me so much 
sooner by loving me—because I would have 
grown tired—” 

She was gone. 

“I wonder if she’s right!” mused Loree. 

But Mary drew him to her with a fierce lit- 
tle gesture. 

“Ah, but you didn’t—you couldn’t, because 
you were you!” she cried. “And how glad 
T am—because now you’re all mine—mine!” 


The End. 























The Exacting, Whimsical Public 

T APPEARS, AT TIMES, THAT sce- 

nario writers fall into the continued 

thought that all their stories must be 
written to conform with a certain editor or 
director’s idea of photoplay germ-plot and 
production, regardless of the judge of pictures 
—the public. But is the public capable of 
judging? someone asks. A comparison pre- 
sents itself. The photoplay scenario is the 
important feature of the studio, otherwise why 
the studio? But isn’t the public an important 
factor, too, in passing its ever-ready judg- 
ment, either to censure or to praise the prod- 
uct of the studio? The highest exponents of 
the silent drama are not all in the studios. 
Some of these exponents are themselves sce- 
nario writers, qualified to judge and to be 
judged; and whether honored by an occa- 
sional acceptance or looked upon as a regular 
contributor or writer, it seems that in all writ- 
ing, the public is to be considered. True, 
confidence and ability belong to the actors, 
editors and directors, but the writers can do 
as much to uplift the photoplay-writing end 
of the business, when working in conjunction 
with the public’s feelings and demands, as can 
those employed inside the studio. The public 
is critical, whimsical, at times severe, but 
always faithful. So the public must be pleased, 
and how can this be done by the studio with- 
out the aid of the outside writer, the outside 
writer who becomes an exponent of good pic- 
tures and a steady photoplay theater patron, 
himself a part of the exacting public—a 
writer feeling the pulse of the public, and who 
knows its demands? 


Writing to Avoid Censorship 
| hate THE PRINCIPAL WORK of 


some city censors seems to be the 
empowered necessity of throwing out ree! 
after reel of pictures in which, it is claimed, 
there is too strong an element of suggestion 
or crimé, it is important that the writer turn 
out plays to conform with the rules of the 
National Board of Censorship, and thus avoid 
what happened in Chicago recently, when a 
burglar scene was cut from “The Opal Ring,” 
126 
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two scenes showing a man bound to a cross 
in “Judith of Bethulia” were taken out, a 
hold-up was eliminated from “The Medicine 
Man’s Revenge,” the scene of a dead man being 
dragged to a buggy was cut from “So Shall 
Ye Reap” and other points of the same char- 
acter came under this ban. Under the strict 
censorship now being endorsed and put in 
force, writers will do well to cover crime- 
intent and a touch of suggestion by those 
methods known to professional scenario writ- 
ers which will assure the play being put on 
as written. 


Finding the Central Plot 


F TECHNIQUE WON’T SELL a sstory, 

what will? writes an inquirer. Technique 
helps to sell a story only where the plot 
to which is applied the proper technique is 
strong enough to warrant its being bought. 
A common incident in the lives of several per- 
sons, the “eternal triangle,” for instance, un- 
less it be an episode full of idea and plot, will 
not make a good story, even with the best of 
technique applied. The reason most stories do 
not sell lies more in the stories than in the 
technique. Technique is not hard to master; 
plot-building is. Of what value would be a 
well-bound book, with pages gilded with gold, 
if its pages were blank? Of what merit would 
be the scenario, wrapped in technique, if it 
contained no plot? Think, writer, think, be- 
fore your efforts go to the editor; analyze your 
story and know that it contains an interesting 
plot in addition to technique. 


Turning Out the Trick Pictures 
RICK PICTURES AS A RULE are used 


in farce-comedies, but farce-comedies can 
be written without resorting to chases, jumps, 
leaps, climbs and “run-overs.” Unless the 
writer is familiar with trick photography, we 
would not advise writing stories of this char- 
acter. When a man jumps over a fence back- 
wards, which is done by simply reversing the 
film, it doesn’t show the writer how to call 
for the other effects. Very few writers, ama- 
teurs, know when to substitute a dummy, 
neit+-r do they know how to call for a trans- 
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fermation ef scene and when. Like the art 
of a magician, a magician can show it better 
than the novice. Trick pictures are for writ- 
ers on the studio staff. 


Basic Plots and Combinations 


NEW YORK WRITER SOLD eighty 

photoplay scenarios last year, and twenty- 
two of them were based on two of the thirteen 
basic dramatic plots considered by master 
playwrights. The other fifty-eight were com- 
bination plots, built from the plot-ideas, by- 
play added, an incident here and an episode 
there; heart interest in this one and mystery 
and suspense in that, but in all, stories full 
of the dramatic touch, plays, some of them old 
in theme, but treated in a new manner; sto- 
ries of life, with a punch and a grip that awaken 
the emotionalism of the spectators and 
leave a gentle reminder of their logic and 
dramatic effect—real photoplays in which are 
shown the best the writer can do and what 
the producers demand. 


Developing While You Work 
O MANY NEW WRITERS GROW dis- 


couraged oversa few rejection slips, that 
they should be reminded of ‘the success of 
Richard Harding Davis, who was a reporter 
on a Philadelphia paper for seven years, and 
several years with a New York City daily. He 
had written some of his best stories, but they 
met with little success. Still, he kept at it, 
developing his ability until his work was rec- 
ognized. While other reporters and writers 
deplored their ill luck, Davis kept on writing 
more and better stuff. Then success came. 
It’s the same in scenario writing. Very few 
writers are successful at first. The demand 
for plays is increasing. Staff writers and reg- 
ulars are not furnishing all the film stories. 
There is a great opportunity for amateurs and 
new writers, but it takes patience, determina- 
tion, a vivid imagination; plot and idea to win 
out. 


Eligible Writers for the Contest 
O THE MANY INQUIRERS we would 


inform writers that one-reel subjects are 
preferred; hence, new writers should attempt 
single-reel stories before trying multiple-reel 
plays. They may be comedy, farce-comedy, 
drama or melodrama. All must be free from 
any suggestion of crime and race prejudice. 
Each scenario must be typewritten. All 
stories submitted should be accompanied by 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to insure 
their return, for the scenarios of the unsuc- 
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cessful contestants will be considered the 
property of the writers. Stories containing 
merit in the estimation of the judges will be 
given honorable mention, and the owners ad- 
vised concerning probable markets. 


A Most Interesting Scenario 


HE PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO PUB- 

LISHES in the May issue the synopsis 
of Rex Beach’s “The Spoilers,” the film dram- 
atization of that author’s great novel, which 
has been produced by Colin Campbell, of the 
Selig Polyscope Company. Undoubtedly this 
production is the finest of the film producers’ 
art, and the synopsis, which covers the story 
completely in nine reels, will prove of interest 
and benefit to old and new writers. It is one 
worth preserving, one worth studying. It was 
written by Rex Beach himself. 


Henry Higgins Puts One Over 
HE YOUNG WRITER WHO COVERED 
his “criminal situations” with flower-beds 
has at last made good in the ‘ Here’s 
what he says: 


‘same.” 


Wampum, Pa., April 3oth. 
Dear Editor:—I did it—I sold a sce- 
nario. You said I would, if I kept at it; 
but it took over 30 plays to prove it. And 
the funny thing is that I always wrote 
dramas, but the one I sold was a com- 
edy—my first. I think I’m on the track 
now. Your advice has been right from the 

first. Wait! Excitedly yours, 
Henry Higgins. 
Keeping a Record of Plots 


O BECOME A SUCCESSFUL photoplay- 

wright, apply system to your methods, as 
in any commercial enterprise. Haphazard 
writing, writing out of curiosity and “just for 
fun” won’t win. It takes study, careful study. 
Plots are the beginning and ending of good 
photoplays. Plots are evolved from many 
sources, and as they present themselves, keep 
a record of them; don’t trust to memory, for 
memory is a poor bookkeeper. Start a “Book 
of Plots,’ if you haven’t one already. In- 
dex your ideas, then use them for the central 
plots, weave some of them in to strengthen 
other stories. Don’t depend altogether on 
new thoughts for plays, index the old ones 
and use them. 


Time and Length of Story 
HE TIME MUST BE PROPORTIONED 


to the strength of the plot, but taking a 
single-reel subject, 1,000 feet, a story should 
run fourteen to minutes. New 
writers cannot tell how much time a certain 


seventeen 
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scene will consume, but a good method to use 
in defining time is to write out the scenario, 
lay it before you, start your time at, say, 2:10; 
then go through the story, taking the charac- 
ters’ parts; when finished, again consult the 
time. If it has taken you ten minutes to go 
through the story, analyze it and find if it 
should be lengthened or simply certain scenes 
given more time and action. The nearer the 
story is to being correct as to time, whether 
it run thirty scenes or ninety, the less work 
the editor and director will have to put on it, 
thus increasing the value of your scenario. 
Comedy is now being written with upwards 
of 100 for a while 
we figured forty to fitty as being 
Remember, though, in writing com- 
edy with many scenes, that this includes the 
many necessary cut-backs and flashes. Drama, 
too, is running more scenes than it formerly 
did. Time and length of scenes are important 
points in photoplay writing. 


scenes single reel, two. 
years ago 


enough. 


Join the League and Club 
HE NEWLY ORGANIZED PHOTO- 
PLAY Authors’ League, at Los Angeles, 

and the Ed-Au Club, in New York City, are 

both movements to be both 
worthy of support, they aiming to 
accomplish collectively what it would be 
possible for the individual writer to do. 
operation much 


commended, 
for are 
im- 
C‘o- 
photoplay- 
recognition and merit, too, are essen- 


means among 
wrights; 
tial, and where one writer may be unable to 
gain much, a number of writers together can 
be successful. touch the secre- 
taries of the league and the club, addressing 
M. E. Jones, Photoplay Authors’ League, 604 
San Fernando Building, Cal.; 
F. Marion Brandon, care of Eclair Company, 
126 West Forty-sixth street, New York, N. Y. 


Get in with 


Los Angeles, 


An Interesting Letter from Boston 


OME REASONS WHY SCENARIOS 
ARE rejected may be gleaned from the 


following letter received from a writer, who 
says he is a scenario author, but whose words 
plainly indicate to us that he is mistaken: 
Boston, April 26th. 
Dear Scenario Editor: 

I have wrote “Bill McGinn’s Down- 
fall,” “Bloodthirsty Mike,” “A Little Child 
Will Lead Them,” “Heaven Is Her Baby’s 
Home” and several others running fromm 
one real to six, but I have had no luck in 
selling them. I place my own price, fifty 
dollers for the one real storie and up 
to 200 for the big sensational thrillers. 


The plots are deep, for they are my own 
experiences, except a little here and there 
I took from 


Mr. Blaney’s great melo- 


drama “Across the Pacific” and Ella 
Weeler Wilcox’s pomes. Now, Mr. Ed- 
itor, tell me what’s the matter with the 
film companies when they won’t buy plays 
like mine. I see worse pictures than 
mine every day on the screne here and 
I can write worse ones too, if thats what 
the prodoocers want. Please answer at 
once. 


Finding a Truth 
| epinte-agselsostcing MADE against studio editors 


and directors and against writers, too, by 
authors whose scripts have been rejected be- 
cause of similarity to plays recently produced or 
in course of construction, are, as a rule, ground- 
less. A famous French writer, accused of plagi- 
arism, answered his critic: “I take my truth 
where I find it.” Taking the Bible, for instance, 
as a storehouse of ideas for photoplay scripts, 
it is free property and, therefore, all have ac- 
cess to it. It may be, and frequently is the case, 
that the released story of one writer is so much 
like the constructed story of another that there 
may be some room for doubt, but it should not 
be allowed thinking space. Such things occur, 
they don’t happen. If they were intentionally 
stolen ideas, their release would be made to 
happen at a time when it would be safe, other- 
wise they are released just as the regular dates oc- 
cur. It appears that the fault lies in the too close 
application of an idea gleaned from one picture 
play and twisted and entwined into another. 
But take your truth where you find it. 


A Plot for Plotters 

WELL-KNOWN OHIO JUDGE went in- 

to the Canadian wilds to hunt. A big bear 
attacked him, and he took to a tree. But the 
bear waited. Happy thought. The judge took 
a trout from his sack, filled it with headache 
powders and tossed it to the ground. The bear 
ate the fish and the overdose of morphia put 
bruin to sleep. Then the learned man—but that 
would be giving away the plot. Think it out, 
you writers. 


Write Out Your Experience 


OR THE BEST STORY OF A WRIT- 

ER’S experience, told in not more than 
600 words, we will give a copy of William 
Lord Wright’s new book on scenario writing. 
New and old writers are eligible. We prefer that 
the experience story cover only the period be- 
tween the contestant’s first attempt at writing and 
the acceptance of his first script. Telling this in 
600 words means careful condensation. The win- 
ning story will be published in full in the Photo- 
play Scenario. The story should reach the editor 
not later than June 30. 
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THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHT’S LIBRARY 


THE PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO. 


A monthly journal for amateur and pro- 
fessional photoplaywrights, brimful of in- 
formation of intrinsic value to writers of 








THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS’ 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


A membership insures a careful criticism 


ASSO- 


photoplays. It is valuable simply because of as many of your scenarios as you care 
there is no other place to get the infor- | to submit within a year. Join now! Send 
mation it contains. in aS many scenarios as you care to. They 


The size is such that it “just fits the 
pocket—for ready reference.” It might 
justly be called the “First Aid to the 
Photoplaywright.” 

The price is $1.50 for 12 issues per year. 


will be given careful and prompt attention 
and returned to you with criticisms and 
suggestions, for a membership fee of only 
One Dollar per year. 


Refer to the “Photoplay Scenario” as 


Refer to “Photoplaywrights’ 
Number One. 


Number Four. 


4ssociation” as 








SPECIAL PRICE OFFERS 


Photoplay Magazine and Pho- Membership in Photoplay- Photoplay Magazine, Mem- 
toplay Scenario for $? 00 wrights’ Association of bership in Photoplay- 
one year—$3.00 for. - America for one year wrights’ Association of 

and Photoplay Scenario America and Photoplay 
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year-$4.00 for... 92-90 





HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY. 


This new book by A. W. Thomas fills 
a long-felt need. It is the result of four 
years’ study of the points absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of the writer of the 
photoplay. It gives you the benefit of Mr. 
Thomas’ personal experience in photoplay 
writing as well as his broad knowledge of 
the subject. 

The price of this book is $2.85 postpaid. 

Refer to “How to Write a Photoplay” as 

Number Two. 


PHOTOPLAY HINTS AND HELPS. 


In this little publication A. W. Thomas 
has given the people of the photoplay- 
writing world further advantage of his 
broad experience as a_photoplaywright. 

It contains high-priced experience at 
bargain counter values. 

The orders are coming in fast. 
your order to-day! 


Send in 


Refer to “Photoplay Hints and Helps” as 
Number Three. 





THE MOTION PICTURE STORY 
is the title of the latest book on the art 
and technique of writing the photoplay. 

It is written by William Lord 
Wright, a man who holds one of the fore- 
most positions in the moving picture world 
and is the most inclusive answer to the oft- 
repeated question, “Why the 

Refer to “The Motion Picture Story” as 

Number Five. 


well 


Rejection?” 


OUR PHOTOPLAY BOOKS 
are all up-to-the-second views and ideas of 
men whose opinions are valued and worthy 
of study. Outlines of three of them appear 
on this page. If additional information is 


desired—about these or other books—a 
post-card will bring it to you by return 


mail. 


Refer to “Photoplay Books” as Number Six. 





250 DOLLARS IN CASH 


will be paid for the best scenario written by an amateurand submitted before June 15, 1914. 
The judges are competent and capable of picking the best scenario submitted. Start now 


and send in your scenario early! 


Write for full particulars. 


Do it now—the time is short. 





Simply sign your name and address to a post card, refer— by number—to the book about which 
you want more information and mail it to us TODAY. You will get an answer by return mail. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO 

















“MY-MOST EXCITING EXPERIENCE" 








As told by the Photoplay Stars in their own words 
7 : =z 3 
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Editor's Note—Probably one of the reasons why the “movies” have such a grip upon popu- 
lar interest is the fact that the danger and excitement which are portrayed are real and not simu- 


lated. 
of the principals of filmdom. 


THE TREACHERY OF BLANKETS 
By Max Asher (Joker) 


OU ask for my “most exciting expe- 

rience.” Well, when one is playing 

leads in the Universal Jokers, it is 
more like “one’s most narrow escape.” 

That time in “Throwing the Bull,” where 
I was supposed to be hiding from the Mexi- 
cans in a tree, was about my closest shave. 
The tree was a sky-high one, at least so it 
seemed to me. The limb was supposed to 
break, and it did—prematurely. I hit the 
blanket, which the boys were holding up to 
soften my fall all right, but it split like tis- 
sue paper under my 195 pounds, and I kept on 
going. Some time later I learned that shovels 
were used in removing the California scen- 
ery from my countenance. 

I had another exciting escape in “Heaven 
Will Protect the Working Girl.” It 
my first in driving an 
bile. The 


from me. 


was 
automo- 
thing-um-bobs__ got 


xperience 
control away 
I had the village police hot on my 
trail, but when I threw in the clutch instead 
of applying the brakes at the crucial moment 
in the picture, it was simply a case of stam- 
pede on the part of the police to give me 
room. I kept my head, certainly, but that 
car cost $4,000 and was built for speed and she 
had long desired to prove it, so she took this 
opportunity. I frantically jerked all the levers 
and knobs in sight, but all to no purpose. 
Every move only added new fury to its zeal. 
It finally stopped and after a search I was 
found—but they are picking up the pieces of 
the car yet. 

Again in’ “Mike and Jake at the Beach,” 
the dory in which I was putting out to sea 
to save the “goil” was upset by the heavy 
breakers. I was caught in powerful under- 
tow. Now the sea bottom along the coast of 
southern California is famous for its beau- 
tiful marine flora. I had my fill right there 
in more wavs than one. I decided that the 
land flora looked more beautiful to me. 
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The truth of this is amply attested by the fodllowing, taken at random from the experiences 


A LION AND A FLIGHT 


_ By William Clifford (Universal) 


Y most exciting experience, I believe, was 

during a scene, “In the Wilds of Africa.” 
I was supposed to be wounded and go to the 
edge of a small lake (especially built) to 
bathe my wounds. I was to hear a noise 
and, looking back, see a lion approaching. The 
director and trainer both assured me it would 
be all right, as Mose—who, by the way, had 
the reputation of having killed four men— 
would not go into the water. Everything 
worked all right. Mose came on; I went into 
the water but—so did Mose. I tried fran- 
tically to get out of sight but the water was 
shallow and, struggle as I might, I could not 
make it cover me. I finally succeeded in con- 
cealing myself under some brush on the bank, 
and after Mose had taken a long drink and 
leisurely walked all through the lake, he took 
himself off. 


A RESCUER RESCUED 
By Gertrude Robinson (Reliance) 


N a recent picture I had to make a rescue 

in a canoe. I knew nothing about pad- 
dling, but I jumped in and started. When 
some distance shore a large vessel 
passed, the canoe became completely unman- 
ageable and finally turned turtle. I fought 
madly, got out from under it and clung to 
the slippery bottom. I was almost ready to 
let go when the camera men pulled me out 
of the water, half drowned. I have been 
thrown across dizzy cliffs and barely caught 
on the other side, tangled in automobile 
smash-ups, and have had my eyelashes and 
face badly scorched in seething blazes, while 
trying to put reality in the pictures, but I 
never came nearer death than in the canoe. 

On the assurance of a director that there 
was no risk I once rode a very wild and 
unmanageable Indian pony in a_ western 
drama. It was a vicious animal and snapped 
and pranced when I mounted, but I dia not 


from 
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You Picture Fans Have a Great Treat 
In Store for You 








THE GREATEST SERIES OF PHOTOPLAYS, DEPICTING LOVE, DANGER, 
, INTRIGUE AND MYSTERY, CALLED 


LUCILLE LOVE 


The Girl of Mystery 














will be shown in all houses showing this sign 





This series, the sensation of the picture world, was written by the greatest fiction writer 
of modern times—a man world famous for his wonderful plots—a man who has been 
in every country on the globe—a man who understands sensation, pathos, thrill, and 
the subtle handling of a plot so keenly that you will be on the edge of your seat all 
the time that you are witnessing this master sensation. 


We will not tell his name, but you can easily guess who it is after reading the story 
which will appear in every prominent paper in North. America while this series is running. 


There Are Fifteen Releases In This Series 
Each One Tense, Nerve-Gripping, Awe-Inspiring 





LOOK FOR the paper in your city that is running this story 
LOOK FOR the theatre showing the UNIVERSAL sign 
LOOK AT the first release of LUCILLE LOVE 


AND BE SURE THAT YOU DO NOT MISS A SINGLE 
ONE OF THE SERIES 














UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1600 Broadway Carl Laemmle, President New York, N. Y. 
‘‘Largest Film Manufacturing Concern In The Universe’’ 
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dare back out. Everything went well until 
the horse shied at something in the road. Then 
it reared, plunged, squealed and tore madly 
away. I clung desperately to its mane and 
realized that I would have to get hold of the 
bridle which had been jerked from my grasp. 
So I took a chance, reached for the bridle 
and secured it. And then I steered straight 
When the pony stopped, snort- 
ing and plunging, I slid off, weak, frightened 
and badly shaken up. 


for a house. 


“MY MISSUS WOULDN’T STAND IT” 
By Lute Warrenton (Universal) 


T was in the early days and we were tour- 

ing the West. I was working with my 
father at the time in a Minstrel show. I 
helped him manage the show and did a song 
and dance act. There was a misunderstand- 
ing at small town and I my 
father to let me settle it. The manager was 
waiting for me and I heard him tell the clerk, 
“Show him in, I’m ready for him, I’ll show 
him he can’t humbug me.” 


one begged 


I was ushered in 
and met a very irate, chin-whiskered individ- 
ual with a stout hickory stick at his side. He 
looked at me and dropped the stick and mum- 
bled something about wanting to see the man- 
ager of the show. I told him I was the man- 
ager and, to cut a long story short, I smiled 
and cajoled, had 
humor. I him to 


in a good 
and see us 
all behind the scenes during the evening per- 
formance, but he and said, 
“No, marm, my missus wouldn’t stand for it, 
but you can tell your Pa that it is all right.” 


and him 


invited 


soon 
come 


shook his head 


SLAPPED BY THE OCEAN 

By Frank Lloyd (Universal) 
i’ a scene for “Captain Kidd” I was pitched 

from the rigging of a large ship into the 
ocean. The fall was 45 feet, and, being thrown 
out by three husky sailors, made it more in- 
teresting. The rush through the air was very 
thrilling and the landing in a spread-eagle at- 
titude, was more than thrilling. For two 
weeks I had a black eye, caused by having 
the ocean hit me unprepared. Needless to 
say, we did not get a “still” photograph of 
the fall. 

In a recent feature, called “Won in the 
Clouds,” I took a chance and stayed ten feet 
back of a Kaffir hut which was blown up 
with a large charge of powder. In the scene 
it looks as though I were in the hut when 
it was dynamited, for I came forward out of 
the falling debris and smoke, stumbled to 
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within ten feet of the camera and collapsed. I 
was deaf for a whole hour afterwards, but we 
got the picture, which is the important thing. 


AT THE MERCY OF LIONS 
By Rex de Roselli (Universal) 


N “Won in the Clouds” I had a most mirac- 

ulous escape. I was playing a character 
lead, in which I was bound hand and foot 
and placed at the mercy of the lions. Direc- 
tor Otis Turner bound me securely and rolled 
me into a den of supposedly quiet and am- 
iable lions, but when the animals found I was 
helpless they became blood-thirsty and sprang 
toward me. Everything wrong I had ever done 
flashed through my head, together with some 
old tricks. (Years before I became an actor 
I was an animal trainer.) I tried all my old- 
time devices for securing mastery and com- 
mand. I shouted cowards and caught their 
eyes. The lions halted a few feet from where 
I lay and circled about me, growling and tear- 
ing the earth with their claws and edging 
nearer. Only when a large male stood almost 
over me, green-eyed with rage, did the camera 
men wake up to the fact that my life was in 
imminent peril. Just as the brute was about 
to sink its fangs into me, several men rushed 
into the den and drove him off. 


FLIRTING WITH THE UNDERTAKER 
By Mignon Anderson (Thanhouser) 


T seems that every time there is a chance to 

flirt with death I get the chance. In “The 
Daughter Worth While,” for instance, I raced 
a Jersey Central Express train in an auto- 
mobile. I had never driven a car before and 
took only a few lessons preparatory to the 
race. I drove the machine at a rate of sev- 
enty-five miles an hour at times, and at every 
turn I feared something or someone would 
cross my path. I was nearly prostrated on 
several occasions, when I heard the machine 
click dangerously, but I realized that my 
safety lay in keeping my nerve, and I won 
the race but felt more joy over getting my 
feet on the earth without a broken head than 
I did over the victory. 

In the “Euclid Diamond” production, to es- 
cape robbers I swung myself from a window 
twenty-two feet above the ground, dropped 
ten more, jumped into a machine I was not 
sure I could operate and drove for the police 
at top speed. The thought of swinging out 
of the window was terrible. One mishap and 
—well, the director congratulated me when it 
was all over, so it was worth while. 
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IF YOU 


Have RHEUMATISM 


Write your name and address here 


OS Pe et re ar se a eee ne ee 

IIE osicd oo ari tuecare gies alin Stu Waal ede aie aioe anes 
And send to Frederick Dyer, Dept. 635-P, Jackson, 
Mich. Return mail will bring you this Book and the 


Drafts to Try FREE, as explained below. 
Cut off here 


THIS 
FREE 
BOOK 


Describes a method 
of treating rheumatism 
which has been more 
talked and _ written 
about than any other in 
modern times. If you 
have rheumatism in 
any form, by all means 
get this book and learn 
all about our drugless 
method of getting rid 
of pain-causing poisons 
through the feet, assist- 
ing Nature to do her work in her own way. 


These simple but powerful drafts have already 
won their way into every civilized country in the world 
They are so sure to bring quick relief to anybody in 
any stage of this cruel disease that we gladly send them 
without pay in advance to every sufferer who writes us. 
We have letters from men and women who tell us our 
Drafts have cured them after 30 and 4o years of pain. 
No matter where your 
pain is located or how 
severe, you can try our 
Drafts without cost. Then 
if you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit received, 
send us One Dollar; if 
not, keep your money. You 
decide and we take your word. 
for the Drafts to try free, 
Address Frederick Dyer, 























TRADE MARK 





Send the coupon to-day 
_together with the Free Book. 
Dept. 635-P, Jackson, Mich. 


Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


m= Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
F fith an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses, 
use, printed rules sent. Bo 
work. Small outlay, pays 
short time. j 












Easy to 
can do good 
or itself in a 
Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY a oe of presses, 
outfit, samp pay you 


ty 
“THE PRESS C0. Dept 3 MERIDEN, COW. 


RARE PHOTOS 
FOR THE DEN 


All NEW Ideas of Real Life. 


No cheap imitations. 


Ten P. C’s, or Four 5x7s, or Two 8x 
10s, or One 11x14 and folder, with 50 
other poses, for $1.00, prepaid. 

DEN PHOTO WORKS 
404-1, Times Bldg. - - CHICAGO 
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DEVELOP YOUR FIGURE 
ONE OUNCE A DAY 


A 

Simple 
Easy 
Home 


Method 
That 
Gave 
Me 
Quick 
And 
Perma- 
nent 
Success 





Judge from my picture as to the truth of what I say 
to you—that the crowning feminine attribute is a bust 
of beautiful proportions, firmness and exquisite develop- 
ment. Then ask yourself how much you would like to 
have such a photograph of yourself, showing the glory 
of womanhood with its lines of infinite charm and grace. 
It would be worth far more than a two-cent stamp, 
would it not? Then let me give you my message—let 
me tell you of what I have learned and let me give you 
recent pictures of myself to prove what I say—for if you 
will write me to-day 


| Will Tell You How—FREE 


I will tell you gladly and willingly. Why should 
any woman neglect an opportunity to escape the pain 
and heartache of being skinny, scrawny, angular and 
unattractive in body? Misery is not our heritage. Nature 
planned that you—a woman—should have the rich, puls- 
ing lines of warm, living flesh molded after the mother 
of us all, the description of whom perfumes our sacred 


literature with love and admiration for the divinity of 
; # 

woman’s form. For why should there be that pitiful 

aspect—the face of a woman and the form of a man, 


Write To Me To-day 


I -don’t care how fallen, or flaccid, or undeveloped 
your bust now is—I want to tell you of a simple home 
method—I want to tell you how I gained perfect de- 
velopment. No physical culture—no massage, foolish 
baths or paste—no plasters, masks or injurious injections 
—I want to tell you of my own new method, never be- 
fore offered or told about—insuring immediate success 
and permanent beauty. 


Send No Money 


Just write me a letter—address it to me personally— 


that’s all. I believe you will bless me through years 
of happiness for pointing the way to you and telling 
you what I know. Please send your letter to-day to 


the following address: 


MRS. LOVISE INGRAM 


Sulte 1035 408 Adams St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NEAR THE TOUCH OF DEATH 
By J. Warren Kerrigan (Universa:) 
fh. a biblical production, in which I played 

Samson, the hand of death was almost 
laid on my shoulder. It happened in the 
scene where Samson slays the lion with 
his bare hands. I had rehearsed the scene 
with the big African lion many times and on 
no occasion had he been unmanageable. The 
director had arranged that the moment I 
opened the lion’s jaws with my hands, the 
camera man should stop a few moments while 
the lion was drugged for the struggle. 

The great tawney animal came toward me 
snarling when I entered the den, but I took 
its jaws in my hands. But when the physi- 
cian pricked the beast with a hypodermic 
needle, it quivered, roared and sprang upon 
me. I was pinned to the ground and the lion 
raised a huge paw to deliver the death stroke. 
I closed my eyes. But the blow never fell. 
Mr. McDonald, the director, shot the beast 
through the heart, and two cowboys riddled 
its head. I was dragged from under the dead 
animal, soaked with its blood and my own, 
but feeling little the worse for my adventure. 


DISREGARDING INSTRUCTIONS 
By Lois Weber (Universal) 
oe the war-story production of “An 

Old Locket” I narrowly escaped fatal in- 
jury. In the play Rupert Julian took the part 
of a Union officer, pursued by William Brown, 
a Southern officer. The action in the scene 
demanded that just as the Union officer at- 
tempted to escape, the Confederate should 
raise his revolver and fire. I was to throw 
myself between them and take the bullet to 
save the man I loved. Fortunately he aimed 
slightly to the left. The .38-caliber blank cart- 
ridge used exploded and a fragment of brass 
passed through my left sleeve a few inches 
from my body, tore through some heavy scen- 
ery and was found imbedded an inch deep in 
a wooden rail. Had instructions been fol- 
lowed my life would have paid the penalty. 
Sut then, it’s all in the day’s work, you know, 
and there are compensations. 


A NOVICE AT THE WHEEL 
By Rosemary Theby (Lubin) 

Y career might have terminated rather 

unceremoniously in a ditch under a 
wrecked automobile, had it not been for a 
cool-headed man and a fast motorcycle. Be- 
fore I could drive a car I was called upon to 
jump into one, shift gears, change, and speed 


down a road. The director explained it to 
me. All I had to do was put my foot on the 
clutch, feed gasoline, shift high and low speed 
gears, and, when I wanted to stop, why, just 
press down hard with my foot on the emer- 
gency brake. Simple enough, I thought. I 
started off fine, and when I wanted to stop, 
down went my foot, but the car gained speed 
—it fairly raced along. I was frightened and 
confused, but held it in the middle of the 
road and hoped. The little company in the 
middle of the road, far behind, hoped too, I 
guess. However, my hero had no faith in just 
hoping. He jumped on a motorcycle, raced 
after me, leaped from his machine to the 
running board of the car and shouted: 

“Take your foot off the gasoline feeder!” 
Then he grabbed the emergency brake and 
stopped the car on the brink of a deep ditch. 
I had been feeding gasoline instead of press- 
ing on the foot-brake. So I decided to learn 
something about motors. 
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sMarie Antoinette 


aoe HE illustration herewith shows Marie 


% Antoinette, Queen of France, led to the 
eee Luillotine. It is said her hair turned white in a single 
is” night as a result of the mental anguish to which she 
7m Was subjected. This scene was the culmination of 
tragedies during the Reign of Terror of the French 
Revolution. This period contains more of dramatic 
interest than any other in the world’s history. It was out of this 
period that -he Empire was born, dominated and ruled by Napoleon. 
It is generally conceded the best account of the French Revolution 
is by America’s Great Historian, Dr. John Clark Ridpath. 


iSix Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath, the Historian, takes the reader 
back to the very beginning of civilization and traces 
man’s career down through the long highway of time, 
through the rise and fall of empires and nations. He 
covers every race and every nation, and holds the reader spell- 
bound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting or 
inspiring has ever been written. If you would know the history of 
mankind, every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, 
every conflict and ev ery achievement, then embrace this oppor- 
: _ apg - j tunity to place in your home the world- famed publication— 


Ridpath’s History 2. World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment and mail the 
beautiful free sample pages to all who mai: us the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but 
his widow derives her support from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price "broadcast for the sake of 
more quickly selling the sets at our disposal would cause great injury to future sales. Mail the coupon now. 


Pr ter kes” of : 


ar. . +... 


We will mail 
free a beautiful Tee a Te > om no | lw 
46-page book of "taal a . os \ ie be 
sample pages 
from Ridpath’s 
history to every 
reader inter- 
ested in our 
offer who mails 
us the coupon, 
printed for your 
convenience on 
the lower corner 
of this page. 
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Nine splendid volumes, 4000 pages, 2000 illustrations. Here are the contents: 
Volume I. Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Persia. Age of Monarchy. 
Volume Il. Parthia, Greece, Sparta, Macedonia, Alexander the Great. Age of Literature. 
Volume III. Rome—the Kingdom, the Republic, the Empire. Julius Cesar, Birth 
of The Christ. Constantine, Cleopatra. Age of Imperialism. 

Volume IV. Barbarian Ascendency, Mohammedan Ascendency, Saladin, Char- 
lemagne, Feudal Ascendency, The Crusades. Dark Ages. 


Volume V. England, Magna Charta, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Dis- 
covery of New World, Thirty Years War, Reformation. Age of Discovery. 


Volume VI. English Revolution, Oliver Cromwell, Frederick the Great, 
American Revolution, French Revolution, Napoleon. Age of Revolution. 
Volume VII. The United States, the Civil War, Mexican War, Great Britain, 
Sepoy Rebellion, Home Rule, Empire of India. Age of Invention. 

Volume VIII. United States— Last Decade, Franco-Prussian War, Germany, 
The Crimean War, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Other European States, Canada, 
South America, China, Japan and Australia. Age of Industry and Commerce. 
Volume IX. The Close of the XIX and the Dawn of the XX Century, 
bringing the History of All Nations down to date. Age of Progress. Address... . 














Western 
Newspaper 
Association 
H. E. SEVER 
President 
140 So.Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail, free, 46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, 
and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Photoplay 
Magazine 





































“Dolly of the Dailies” 


A SERIES OF EXCITING NEWSPAPER STORIES 


Adapted from the Photoplays of Acton Davies 


By Harold S. Hammond 


Illustrations from the Edison Film Featuring Mary Fuller 


6—‘“On the Heights” 


HE make-up man of the Comet frowned 
slightly as he eyed the make-up sheets 
in front of him. 

“New York’s gone to the dogs as a live 
news center,” he ejaculated, and the boss of 
the copy desk nodded and rolled a cigarette. 

“What did you expect since the Sunday 
schools butted into politics? Broadway has 
been in a moral lethargy for a year now and 
will soon look like a deserted village. Where 
are we to get news—the kind crazy New 
Yorkers want—since they slapped the Tam- 
many tiger in the eye, chased the divekeepers 
and crooked politicians shivering into obliv- 
ion, made the cabaret nymphs wear long 
gowns and put the Q. T. on the gunman 
battles royal? Seems to me the newspapers 
boosted the reform so strenuously they’ve 
boosted themselves out of regular news. On 
the other hand, if we order some space writer 
to thump out some live, racy copy, the minis- 
ters shout yellow journalism after the opening 
prayer the very next Sunday morning,” con- 
cluded the copy desk boss. 

Dolly Desmond listened to the pessimists. 
The boss of the copy desk noticed the interest 
she was taking in the conversation and cun- 
ningly winked at her with his good left eye. 
Then Charles Ogle, the new city editor, looked 
up from the assignment book and summoned 
Dolly to his desk. 

Dolly did not like the new city editor. She 
was of the same opinion as Kelly, the sporting 
editor, who said the new man was trying to 
imitate some railroad president he had inter- 
viewed when he was a reporter. Ogle was 
one of those absolutely precise and positive 
men, ridiculously exacting, who show little 
concern for anything except live news. 

During the pleasant régime of the late city 
editor, Rockwell Crosby, Dolly had enjoyed 
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the prestige of a star reporter and got star 
assignments, but the “railroad president” city 
editor played no favorites. 

He focused his ten-below-zero stare on 
Dolly, and after asking her name, ordered: 
“Miss Desmond, go out and do hotels to- 
night; report here in person promptly at 11 
o'clock; call the office every half hour on the 
telephone.” 

Dolly shuddered and turned away. That 
she should have to “do hotels!” Her prestige 
as star reporter. counted for nothing in the 
eyes of the new tyrant. The fact nettled her. 
She thought how cold, exacting, selfish and 
impolite he was as she went out. But Broad- 
way was gay and her indignation had cooled 
by the time she reached the Knickerbocker 
Hotel at Forty-second and Broadway. 

Rather thoughtlessly she scanned the regis- 
ter. The third name was the bold scrawl of 
an English noble. But his name promised 
nothing, and her finger dropped five signatures 
and stopped on a very commonplace scrawl— 
Oliver Allen. The name itself meant nothing, 
but surely the man who had written the name 
was the same who signed “K. W. Leslie” to 
a check for $10,000 two years before and got 
away with the money. Dolly was a cub re- 
porter then and she had studied the facsimile 
of the check which appeared in the Comet. 
She remembered the history of the “case” and 
picture of the forger that every paper had 
printed at the time. This was the handwrit- 
ing of a clever man—a man who lived by his 
wits. * * * She recalled that in London he 
had started his career by being banished from His 
Majesty’s Royal Camderon Guards; later he had 
left Berlin for killing a count in a duel over a 
shady money affair. Later still he decamped 
from Paris under a threatening finane‘*1 cloud 
—bad checks. 
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LEARN“ HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
HOW TO WRITE & MARKET 





MOTION A a. have ideas, if you see interesting oo pa 
PICTU about you—why not put into Photop!ays get 

hecksin return? A paid is $25. Re- 
REPLAYS2z schamanieen re fi = - 


re ener 8 ility or 
experience necessary. Radnor's “* PHOTOPLAY WRITER” gives 
complete instructions that are explicit and authoritative. It teaches prop- 
erly from the a in. and | Eenppsintments, ee model 

‘ : i. 
srr exolanson dt lt buking. sling adres and it of bare Ea 
LEONA RADNOR, 118-S, East 28th Street, New York City. 


SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your ecenario come back? Or have you another? | will 

©, revise, criticize, correct, put ur scenario in 

le form, and advise where to sell, for 7 .25. Stories put 

in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 

and technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,” “Facts 

and Pointers,” el Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 

1 t patrons given special attention. 

Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 

1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIAMONDS < 


at'1/50 the cost- IN SOLID GOLD RINGS” 
See Them Before You Buy 


Every stone is a special selection. Yours will be ect. 
For 10 years particular customers have bought Baroda’s 
as perfect substitutes—the most deceptive stone sold. Sent 
C. 0. D. for examination or Parcel Post returnable in 3 days 
if not right. Man’s or Lady’s ring 1-C_stone as illustrated, 
$5.98. Stud or Pin $4.98. Cata ee—shows full line. 


P trin Dept. M: . 
(GEMS) gouse i0c. Baroda Co., 4a7u x So. Chicago 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippimeott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr.Esoowein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 



























BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Photo Play Plot 3<°3:33..2; 


Text on Photo Play Writing. Recommended 
by successful playwrights. Teaches how to 
write and where to sell your plays. No other 
text is needed, no other is so complete. It 
is a school in itself. Ours was the first pop- 
ular priced text on the market. More than 
9,000 have been sold. New edition contains 
special articles on Feature Films and other late 
developments in the business, lists new 
buyers and tells their wants. Your money 
returned if you do not think it 

better than any other course you 10c 
have seen. POSTPAID 


United Play Brokerage, Fostoria, Ohio 




















No More Wrinkles 


BEAUTIFUL BUST 


Superfluous Hair Vanishes Like 
Magic. Eyelashes Beautified 


Pimples and Blackheads Removed Forever 


Let this woman send you free, everything she agrees, and 
beautify your face and form quickly. 





This clever woman has not a wrinkle upon her face; she has 
perfected a marvelous, simple method which brought a wonderful 
change in her face ina single night. For removing wrinkles and 
developing the bust, her method {is truly wonderfully rapid. 

She made herself the woman she is today and brought about the 
wonderful change in her appearance in a secret and pleasant 
manner. Her complexion is as clear and fair as that ofa child. 
She turned her scrawny figure into a beautiful bust and well-de- 
veloped form. She had thin, scrawny eye-lashes and eyebrows, 
which could scarcely be seen, and she made them long, thick and 
beautiful by her own methods and removed every blackhead and 
pimple trom her face in a single night. 

You can imagine her joy, when by her own simple discovery, 
she removed every wrinkle from her face and developed her thin 
neck and form to beautiful proportions. 

Nothing is taken into the stomach,no common massage, no 
harmful plasters, no worthless creams. 

By her new process, she removes wrinkles and develops the 
whole figure plump and fat. 

It is simply astonishing the hundreds of women who write in 
regarding the wonderful results from this new beauty treatment, 
which is beautifying their face and form after beauty doctors and 
other methods failed. She has thousands of letters on file like 
the following. 

Mrs. M. L. B. Albin, Miss., writes: ‘‘I have used your beauty 
treatment with wonderful success. I have not a wrinkle on my 
face now and it is also improviug my complexion, which has al- 
ways troubled me with pimples and blackheads. My weight was 
112 pounds before taking your treatment and now I weigh 117, a 
gain of 5 pounds. Your treatment Is a God send toall thin 
women. Iam sograteful you may even use my letter if you wish’’. 

Miss. P. S. Swanton, Ohio, says: ‘I consider your treatment 
wonderful. § can scarcely believe my eyes when | look in 
the mirror. 

The valuable new beauty book which Madame Clare fs send- 
ing free to thousands of women is certainly a blessing to woman- 
kind, as it makes known her remarkable methods of beautifying 
the face and figure of unattractive women. 

All our rea.«rs should write her at once and she will tell you 
absolutely free; about her various new beauty treatments and will 
show our readers: 


How to remove wrinkies In 8 hours; 

How to develop the bust; 

How to make long, thick eyelashes and eyebrows; 

How to remove superfiuous hair; 

How to remove biackheads, pimples and freckles; 

How to remove dark circles under the eyes; 

How to quickly remove double chin; 

How to bulld up sunken cheeks and add fiesh to the 





body; 

How to darken gray hair and stop hair falling; 

How to stop forever perspiration odor. 

Simply address your letter to Helen Clare, Suite D43, 2637 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill,, and don’t send any money, because 
particulars are free, as this charming woman is doing her utmost 
to benefit girls or women in need of secret information which 
will add to their beauty and make life sweeter and lovlier ia 
every way. 
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yoy stepped into a lounging-room 
and stood against the door thinking, 
thinking—for she was stalking big game. 
Some years before this man had wriggled 
into the current of New York society, and 
Audry Kendrew, the beauty of the hour, 
had fallen in love with him. His income 
was supposed to be fifty thousand dollars 
a year at the time, and they were married. 
But after the honeymoon his money gave 
out, his wife found she had married an 
adventurer, and secured a divorce. Shortly 
afterward he had appeared at a bankers’ 
convention in Philadelphia and passed as a 
vealthy English banker. At this juncture 
of his career he forged K. W. Leslie’s 
name to the $10,000 check. But when the 
detectives reached his rooms they found 
nothing but discarded linen and a card with 
his name signed to it. He had vanished 
and was never heard of again, and the 
police had dropped the case as hopeless. 

Two years before he had supplied news- 
paperdom with thrilling news, but, like a 
brilliant comet that rushes into the night 
sky and vanishes with the dawn, this man 
had broken into the front page of every 
American newspaper and then vanished, 
forgotten. Dolly suspected that, believing 
himself entirely forgotten, he had come 
back to make another haul under the new 
name of Oliver Allen, and she saw a golden 
opportunity to land a big, exclusive story, 
regain her prestige and be instrumental in 
apprehending a criminal at the same time. 

In the lobby Dolly spotted four agency 
detectives \nd she knew that when 
agency detectives trail, an arrest is in- 
variably private—in fact, a kidnaping. It 
looked like an abduction. At any rate, it 
was the hottest morsel of news in New 
York that night. Two possibilities pre- 
sented themselves clearly to Dolly: the 
bankers’ association was after Oliver Allen 
for the $10,000 forgery, or else the French 
bankers had men on his trail. Dolly smiled 
cynically, as she recalled the pessimistic 
remarks of the copy desk boss z.d the 
make-up man. 

She stepped to the desk. In a moment 
her friend, the night clerk, had promised he 
would not breathe a reporter was in the 
hotel—and he swore and rolled his eyes. 
This was her first move, but she was baffled 
and did not know what to do next—how 
to approach the mystery and get inside 
facts. For the first time during her news- 
paper career she wished she had some- 
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India Paper Edition 


WEBSTER’S 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


This dictionary is not published by the original pub- 
lishers of Webster’s Dictionary or by their successors. 4 


This is a new Dictionary. It is printed from new type, new plates, and is an entirely new 
work. It contains no supplement, no words added at the bottom of page. Being new, every 
word is in its proper alphabetical order. It is complete and unabridged. The printing of this 
work on thin India Paper is the greatest innovation in the history of bookmaking. The excla- 
mation of everyone is: ‘‘Why has it never been done before?’’ The old style Dictionary measures nearly six inches in thick- 
ness and weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. Printing the same work from the same plates on the beautiful India Paper re- 
duces the bulk to only one and a half inches 1 thickness and the weight to within four pounds. Read our Special 





‘w 








Size 1ze Spellings. 
111x9 in. i “ew Pannen, and 
“Le . 7 ow to Correct It. 
3 foot thick 14 inches thick| 15. Complete Atlas of the 
2,205 three-column pages 2,205 three-column pages orld. 64 Maps. 
Weight 15 Ibs. Weight 4} Ibs. 
India Paper Edition _ Special Advance Offer 
HIS beautiful India Paper Edition is com- | WE yi, enter your order for this beautiful India paper 
plete and unabridged. It is bound in full | your examination, for a payment of $1.00 on ‘approval and 
Russia, and is so light that it may be held | ee per month thereafter for five months, until our Special 
: a ae. at i EE : vance er Price of $16.00 is paid. This is but little 
> in one hand while turning the leaves with the | more than the price of one of the old style editions of Web- 


Advance Olfer below. 


Old Style Weight 
Edition 15 Ibs. 


Wing . NARY AR 
—DHAUSTIVE ap t 
a 







India Paper Weight — 
dition 4% lbs. 1 5 Books In One 








1. Complete Dictionary of 
the English Language. | 

2.Modern Gazetteer of 
the World. 

3. Dictionary of Authors 
with Titles of Works. 

4. Dictionary of Noted 
Names in Fiction. | 

5. Dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. 

6. Dictionary of Scripture 
Proper Names. 

7. Dictionary of Greek | 
and Latin Proper Names. | 

8. Dictionary of Abbrevi- | 
ations and Contractions. 

9. Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Biography. 

10. Signs and Symbols | 
used in Writing and 
Printing. 

11. Marks Used in Proof- 
reading. 

12. Values of Standard 
Foreign Coins. 


13. List of Amended 




















other. Who has not wished for a lighter, more | 
easily handled Dictionary when lugging the | 
heavy unabridged Dictionary from the library? 
It is about like having your wife or daughter 


ster’s Universal Dictionary printed on plain book paper, 
although the manufacturing cost is almost double. This 
price is strictly limited to the small edition now being 
printed. Mail application promptly. 








lug a sack of flour from the pantry. What is 
the use? Why weigh them down with a Dic- 
tionary that you can hardly carry,when you can 
buy the beautiful India Paper Edition in so light 
and handy aform? The illustration shows the 
Dictionary printed on regular book paper and 
the same work containing the same number of 
pages printed on India paper. Take your 
choice. In this advance offer by mail a very 
substantial saving may be had, since no 
agents’ commission or dealers’ profit is in- 
volved in the transaction. Read our Special 
Advance Offer. 





Approval Order 





The Riverside Publishing Co., Photoplay 
Marquette Building, Chicago 2-16 


Please ship for my examination Webster’s Universal Dictionary, 
India Paper Edition, patent thumb index, bound in full Russia 
leather. If after five days’ examination lam entirely satisfied ‘with 
the work, I will send you $1.00 as first payment and $3.00 per month 
thereafter for five months until your Special Advance Offer 
Price of $16 is paid. If not satisfactory I will notify you within 
five days and return to you as soon as I rereive shipping instructions. 
A discount of 5 per cent will be allowed customers who remit cash 
with order. Money refunded if volume is unsatisfactory 
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Victory ON THE LAST LAP! 


THE STANDING OF THE 
LEADING LADIES 





1. Margarita Fischer 


(American) ....318,100 
2. Kathlyn Williams 

(Selig) .........274,350 
3. Mabel Normand 

(Keystone) .....272,450 


4. Mary Pickford (Fa- 
mous Players) . .260,150 


5. Mary Fuller (Edi- 


REE 239,500 
6. Beverly Bayne (Es- 
sanay) ..........231,400 


7. Marguerite Snow 
(Thanhouser) .. .227,500 


8. Vivian Rich (Amer- 
ST oa stig Fev 224,200 


9. Florence La Badie 
(Thanhouser) .. .208,650 


10. Ethel Grandin 
(Imp) .......... 163,850 








MARGARITA FISCHER, Winner of the 7,000,000 Vote Contest 


Photoplay Magazine’s greatest popularity contest. is ended. 

Margarita Fischer, of the American Film Manufacturing Company, who held 
second place until April, made a whirlwind finish and won a brilliant triumph at 
the last minute. 


The wonderful enthusiasm shown by movie fans made this a victory worth 
winning, one that indicates the great loyalty of photoplay lovers for their favorite 
actress. 

Mabel Normand held first place until almost the last minute, when the friends 
of Miss Fischer made a tremendous rally and sent in votes by the thousands. 
More votes were received during the last week of the contest than during the whole 
previous month. 


This amazing exposition of interest in the contest makes it a fight worth while. 
It was won for Miss Fischer by her friends, and for their loyalty she is deeply 
grateful. 


Read the July issue of PHOTOPLAY 
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JACK O'HEARTS 


THE STANDING OF THE 
PHOTOPLAY IDOLS 











— 


.jJ. W. Kerrigan 
CVMIREE) «2202. 362,050 


2. Arthur V. Johnson 
CF 276,750 

3. King Baggot (Uni- 
a 262,701 


4. Francis X. Bush- 
man (Essanay) ..235,700 


5. G. M. Anderson 
(Essanay) ...... 222,400 


6. Jack Richardson 
(American) ....219,550 


7. Crane Wilbur 
eee 174,900 





8. James Cruze 
(Thanhouser) .. . 163,150 


9. Earl Williams 
(Vitagraph) ....151,200 


10. Maurice Costello 
(Vitagraph) ....147,400 








J. WARREN KERRIGAN, Winner of the 9,000,000 Vote Contest 


Another success has been added to the already long list of victories of this popular artist. 


J. Warren Kerrigan, who appears in the Victor pictures of the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company, held first place almost from the time the starting gun was fired, with 
King Baggot running a close second. But, despite the comparatively large lead of the win- 
ner, it was not known who had won until the last vote was counted. 


The enthusiastic interest displayed in this contest was wonderful! 
The total number of votes cast has been surprising! 
The flood of votes during the last week was almost beyond conception! 


The loyalty of the movie fans of the United States is a thing to be greatly coveted and 
highly valued. The winning of this contest, therefore, is a distinctive triumph and the victor 
is to be congratulated upon his success, particularly in the popularity contest in which more 
votes were cast than in any moving-picture-player contest ever held. 


And “Photoplay Magazine” takes this opportunity to thank the thousands upon thou- 
sands of loyal photoplay fans whose co-operation and interest made this contest one of re- 
markable note. 


MAGAZINE, for something new in contests 
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one to help her—and there was not any 
doubt in her mind but that Clairmont, if he 
were called, could connect up the inside 
facts. However, she didn’t want to call on 


Clairmont. Debating with herself whether 
or not to call him, Dolly stepped outside and 
walked slowly to the corner of Broadway and 
moment deep in 
thought—Clairmont might not be in the office 
—someone might take the story away 
from her—the city editor apparently did not 
think 
some of the thoughts and fears which made 
decision difficult. 

A hand was laid gently on her arm. 


Forty-second. She stood a 


else 


much of her ability and—these were 


Dolly 
was startled, and turned quickly to gaze hard 
at a woman wearing a heavy, brown veil. The 
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HEIGHTS” 


strange young woman lifted the veil and let 
it fall quickly. 
“Why, Ella Snyder! What in the world 


brought you to New York? And alone!” ex- 
claimed Dolly, as she kissed the girl who had 
been her boon companion during their pigtail 
school days, as well as in the years after they 


had graduated into long dresses and were 
allowed to have beaux. 
A policeman told them to move on and 


they turned into Seventh avenue. 
‘But something is the matter! 


Ella? 


What is it, 


What is wrong? Why are you crying, 


and how did you come to leave your home 
in Buffalo?” asked Dolly, tenderly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I found you, Dolly dear,” 
“Something awful has happened 


sobbed Ella. 









































“THE DETECTIVES MAY HAVE TRAILED HIM AND HE COULD NOT COME TO You” 
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Every Blemish 
Removed In 
Ten Days 


I Will Tell Every Reader 
of This Paper How 
FREE. 








Your Complexion Makes or Mars 
Your Appearance. 





PEARL LA SAGE, former actress, who now offers to 
tell women of the most remarkable com- 
plexion treatment ever known. 


This great beauty marvel has instantly produced asensation. Stubborn 
cases have been cured that baffled physicians and beauty specialists for years 
You have never in all your life used or heard of anything'like it. Makes 
muddy complexions, red spots, pimples, blackheads, eruptions vanish almost 
like magic No » cream, lotion, enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, mas- 
sage, diet or apparatus, nothing to swallow t doesn't matter whether or 
not your complexion is a “‘fright,’’ whether your face is full of muddy spots, 
peppery blackheads, embarrassing pimples and eruptions, or whether your 
skin is rough and “‘porey.’’ and you've tried almost everything under the 
sun to get rid of the blemishes. This wonderful treatment, in just ten days 
positively removes every blemish and beautifies your skin in a marvelous way 
You lo k years younger. It gives the skin the bloom and tint of purity of a 
freshly blown rose. In ten days you can be the subject of wild admiration 
by all your friends, no matter what yourage or condition of health. All 
methods now known are cast aside, There is nothing to wear 
nothing to take internally. Your face, even arms, hands, shoulders are 
tewitified beyond your fondest dreams. All this I will absolutely prove to 
you before your own eyes in your mirror in ten days. This treatment is a! 

iiutely harinless to the most delicate skin, and very pleasant to use. No 

oe ange in your mode of living is necessary. A few minutes every day does it 

To every reader of this paper : will give full details of this really astound 
ng treatment Let me show yo You do not risk a penny. Send me no 
money—Just send your name re address on the free coupon below and I 
will give you full details by return mail. 


FREE iii 


PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 638 
2120 Michigan Ave , Chicago, Ill. 








I am a reader of this paper and am entitled to | 
know full devails of the sensational, harmless, scien- =| 


tific method for giving marvelous beauty to the 
> complexionand removing every blemish in ten days. 
There is no obligation whatsoever on my part for 
this information. 
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Any Watch 
You Want 
ON CREDIT 


Tr, ,; 
ve 
ia 


RF 


HAMILTON 
ILLINOIS 


Ssnt'30DayskreeTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 
You take no chances with me. I am "Square Deal® Miller 
and I trust the people. That is why I am doing the great- 
est Credit Watch, Diamond and Jewelry business in the 
country. Suppose you want any one of the country’ s best 
makes of watches? Name any one, | have it for you, No 
Money Down, Express Prepaid. A Full Month to 
Carry it in Your Pocket and the easiest of Long Time 
Payments. That's the test that tells. All these watches 
Guaranteed 25 Years 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 
My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit 
with no red tape, notes or collectors—no unnecessary detail 


An **Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No 
matter where you live or what your income is, you can 
now own the finest watch, a beautiful diamond or any 
rare piece of jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Send me your name and address on the coupon, a post 
card or letter, so | can mail you, Free and postpaid, the 
most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want 
you to have this book. It's a gem. It illustrates all makes 
of valuable Watches, Elegant Genuine Diamonds 
and a vast assortment of Beautiful Jewelry, al! on the 
easiest and most liberalterms, Write for this book today 
and get a letter from me that will make you a friend of 
mine from the start. Take My Word For It. 


Square Deal MILLER, Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER CO., 301 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


This Coupon Brings My Big FREE Book 


SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 

301 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send to me without cost or obligation your Big Book 
on all Makes of High Grade Watches, Genuine Diamonds und Jewelry, 
and full information on your Easy Payment, No Money Down and 
30 Day Trial Plan. 
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“FEA TURES" 


that make Moving Pictures the 
most Amazing and varied form 
of Dramatic Entertainment 





Legend of Provence 

Zuzu The Band Leader 

Moths 

Seeing South America 
with Roosevelt 

Joseph in the Land of 
Egypt 

The Great Leap 


Cardinal Richelieu’s 
Ward 


The Gangsters of New 
York 


The Dishonored Medal 


Home Sweet Home 


The Battle of Gettys- 
burg 


Robin Hood 

Frou-Frou 

Ruy Blas 

Sapho 

The Floor Above 

The Battle of the Sexes 
The Mountain Rat — 
Life of General Villa 
Imar the Servitor 





[ the manager of the moving picture house 
you ordinarily favor with your patronage ex- 
hibits these features, he is a progressive man 
and you are getting even more than your money’s 
worth. The very best to be had at any price. 


If these features are not being exhibited at 
“your” picture house—find another picture 
theatre without delay. You are not getting 
what you are entitled to. 


These are the features which prove that the 


screen is greater than the stage. 
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~~ T“Our MUTUAL Girl” 


The Photoplay Weekly Serial of Sure Interest 


“¢\UR Mutual Girl’ finds life more enter- 

taining day by day. She meets greater 
celebrities every week and her gowns are 
“perfect visions” of delight for all feminine 
beholders. The story of her experiences in 
New York is a picture-narrative of what you 
may have dreamed but have certainly never 
had the good fortune to live. All the joys of 
refined metropolitan existence amid surround- 
ings of leisure and luxury are to be found 
in this incomparable picture. 


Mutual Film Corporation 


Branches New 
in 49 Cities . York 
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—so awful that I don’t want to live any longer 
—I’d rather Le dead! Oh, Dolly! Dolly!” 

Ella seemed to be on the verge of hysterics 
and Dolly took her into a quiet cafe. 

“Tell me what has happened, Ella, and 
please don’t cry any more!” said Dolly. 

“It’s awful, Dolly. I came to New York 
four hours ago with Oliver Allen,” she said 
and tried to dry the tears. 

Dolly’s pulse quickened, and her lips opened, 
The girl 
friend of her school days was sore at heart, 
and what she was about to say would only 
make matters worse. 


but she suppressed the exclamation. 


“And, of course, father and mother didn’t 
want me to marry him. I hadn’t known him 
very long, and they wanted me to wait for 
a year at least. And when I found that Oliver 
wouldn’t wait, why, I said I’d go with him, 
and we got to New York all right, but father 
sent four detectives after us and they followed 
us to the Knickerbocker Hotel. And then 
Oliver went out to get the marriage license 
and didn’t back. He said that it 
wouldn’t take more than half an hour and he’s 
been gone five.” Here Ella broke down en- 
tirely and Dolly, bending over her, soothing 
her, heard her mumbled confession of being 


come 


too wicked to go home again, ever, and where 
else could she go and what should she do? 
Then there was another burst of wild sobbing. 

The old, old story. But that it should hap- 
pen to Ella, her own friend and chum, ah! 
surely it could not be true, and yet— 

A lump rose iz Dolly’s throat, but she held 
back the tears and comforted the  broken- 
hearted girl. 

“Listen, Ella dear, perhaps he has not de- 
serted you. The detectives may have trailed 
him to find you and in that case he could not 
come back to you until he had eluded them. 
Don’t cry. We will go to my flat, and you 
can stay there and rest while I scout around. 
Perhaps I'll find him, and then— But what 
does he look like, dear?” asked Dolly. 

Ella’s face brightened as she described 
Allen. Dolly bit her lip. It was an exact 
description of the face of the man she had 
seen in the newspapers along with the fac- 
simile of the forged check. Dolly grimly 
resolved to find him and make him marry Ella. 
If he wasn’t willing to right the terrible wrong 
he’d done Ella, she would land him in Sing 
Sing. 

She took Ella to her flat in West Fifty-ninth 
street, made tea for her, comforted her, as- 
sured her everything would be all right, and 
as soon as Ella was calmer, hurried away. 


HEIGHTS” 


A long, gray car with a “For Hire” sign on 
it purred complacently at the corner of West 
Fifty-ninth street and Amsterdam avenue. It 
looked like a speed car, so Dolly hired it and 
drove straight to the Knickerbocker, where 
she told the driver to wait. 

In the lobby, near the desk, sat a fashion- 
ably dressed man. His face was turned away, 
but she thought she recognized him from the 
description, and stepped over to him. She 
noticed his face was slightly pale and uncom- 
monly handsome. He would have made a perfect 
matinee idol had he been an actor. 

“Pardon,” said Dolly, tersely, but very low, 
“you are Mr. Oliver Allen?” 

He rose and acquiesced. 

“A lady detective,” he mused. “What next?” 

Dolly did not like his sarcasm and her eyes 
flamed indignantly. 

“No; a lady reporter, Mr. Oliver Allen; a 
friend of the girl you deserted, and who loved 
and trusted you. At this minute she is sob- 
bing out her grief and anguish in my apart- 
ment not twenty blocks from 
claimed Dolly, vehemently. 

“Why, l’ve—” 

“Deserted her like a brute and a scoundrel 
a few hours ago—on a pretense that you were 
going out to get a marriage license. And she 
tried to take her life!” said Dolly, even more 
coolly. 


here!” ex- 


Oliver Allen opened his lips to protest, but 
as Dolly drove home her bitter accusations he 
could only squirm. 

“And now, Oliver Allen, you will come with 
me and get the marriage license and marry 
Ella! If you don’t care to, why perhaps you 
would like to have an audience with—let us 
say a certain gentleman by the name of K. W. 
Leslie, whose name you forged to a ten- 
thousand-dollar check two years ago at a 
certain bankers’ convention, or be interviewed 
by the police for passing worthless checks in 
Berlin and Paris! Also, the many others to 
whom you owe small fortunes, for instance—” 

The man groaned and Dolly saw his whole 
body relax. 

“My God, those were days of folly! 
of the past!” 


Ghosts 
he whispered and staggered as 
though a heavy blow had been dealt him. 
“T’ve tried to bury the past, and to be straight 
ever since. Forget them! forget them, for 
God’s sake! And you accuse me unjustly of 
deserting Ella. I have the marriage license 


here in my pocket, but I couldn’t come back 
because the detectives were following me. And 
when I did come back here she was gone and I 
was afraid that she had been spotted by the 
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Enclose this Cert te with Application. 




















This i is a reduced size stein of the 
Complimentary $100.00 Scholar- 
ship Credit we give you free. 


This Offer is Limited, Write Today if You Want a FREE Scholarship 


A positively tremendous offer for the ambitious man. Here is your 


opportunity to get your legal training in a great law school—the largest Law 
School for Home Study in the world—at less than usual cost of text books. Graduate corres- 
pondence students most successful in passing bar examinations. We are giving away a 
limited number of these Scholarships to advertise our School. Offer may be withdrawn in 
thirty days. If you act at once we will give you a Scholarship valued at $100 Absolutely FREE. 
So hurry. Mail coupon for this startling offer. 


. . 
Learn Law at Home— Spare Time Linco, Garfctd, Clay 
a host of great men received 
their training athome. Look what these men have accomplished. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
in every state of the union. Our course is similar to that of Harvard, Columbia, and other big law schools. 
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Wwe Turnish this Magnificent Law Library with Every Course 


Twelve of the most magnificent law books ever published. Written so that 
you can understand every detailofthe most complexlaw Qj Gi Gl 
problems. With the aid of these splendid volumes in con- 

nection with our masterful lessons and lectures, you will grasp v4 FREE C 

the subject of law in a surprisingly short time. Special Busl- oupon 
ness Course, complete instructionin business and commer- 













WE GUARANTEE 


to coach freeany student 
failing to pass bar ex- 
amination. Our course 
covers all branches of 


















American Law and in- § ciallaw. Know the law. Know just what to do. Avoid American Correspon- 

oo Cpe SaStee ” expensive litigation. Every business man should be legally dence Schon! of Law 

ee eee te ~ trained. Don’t fail to send the coupon this very day. : 
You'll regret it if you don’t. Dept. 1463 Manhattan Building 


& CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Send it Today Gentlemen: Without any obliga- 
Think of it! A compli- @ tion to me whatsoever please send 
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“ON MY HONOR, I SWEAR I LOVE HER. SHE 


detectives, too, and taken back to Buffalo to 
her father,” he whispered, fearfully. 

Dolly folded her arms and looked at him. 
His face was wet with perspiration. 

“On my honor, I swear I love her! She 
has wrought a change in my life. It’s all a 
mistake! Please take me to her,” he pleaded. 

Dolly felt the man had changed and put 
the past behind him, her hand went out to his, 
and he pressed it to his lips, while the night 
clerk’s eyebrows went up. Then he followed 
her to the waiting car. 

“To 120 West Fifty-ninth street, and hurry!” 
said Dolly to the driver. 

As the driver turned the car into Forty- 
second street, another car buzzed up to the 
curb and four men entered and glided after 
them 

“We're followed,” said Allen, and, bending 
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forward, he handed a bill to the driver and 
spoke three words. 

Instantly the car shot ahead, wheeled into 
side streets and through wide alleys; once it 
crossed a ditch where the pavement was torn 
up and almost turned turtle. People at the 
corners cursed and policemen kept out of 
the way and shouted. They raced into 
Twelfth avenue, lost the pursuing car in a-net- 
work of streets at the north end of De Witt 
Clinton Park and drove into Fifty-ninth street, 
where Dolly and Allen got out. The driver 
backed the car into a private driveway between 
two apartment houses. 

Out of breath, Dolly and Allen entered the 
flat. They found it empty and perfectly still. 
Only the sizzle of the radiator broke the 
silence. Ella was not there. An addressed 
envelope lay on the _ writing-desk Dolly 
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How an artist, a magician and a 
circus man all became millionaires 
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One of the edn American 0 of the motion picture business lies in the 
fortunes that have been made by those who got in on the “ground floor.” Nothing 
shows this better than the story of J. Stuart Blackton, “the Belasco of the picture 
plays,” who formerly was a crayon artist on a lyceum circuit, and his two partners, 
a former magician and a former circus man. The story of how they combined their 
interests and talents and formed one of the biggest of the present day picture play 
concerns is only one of the clever and interesting stories in The June Blue Book 
Magazine’s up-to-the-minute Motion Picture Department. 


Here are some of the other interesting features: 


The story of aman who leaps from bridges A “‘down-to-the-ground” story of just how 
and cliffs just as a part of the day’s work. _ the films are planned and made. 

A vivid descriptive article about the big A “line” on the salaries the various play- 
picture-play ‘ ‘plants” around Los Angeles. - and ‘‘supes” get for their work before 
A picture “starts” suggestions and advice he camera. 

to young women who aspire to playing How the bible is being drawn upon to 
Ralieme (hk aueaine , satisfy the constant cry for novelty in the 


pictures. 
How actual historical scenes are repro- A successful actress’ view of picture play- 
duced for staging a big picture play. ing as a means of livelihood. 


There are pictures in profusion and all the intimate details 
you want to know about the picture play people 


—and all this in addition to The Blue Book Magazine’s 
192 pages of virile, snappily written fiction by such writers as 


Cyde C. Westover John Barnett Clarence Herbert New 
Max Rittenberg Edwin Bliss Van Zandt Wheeler 
Frank X. Finnegan Fred Jackson Harold Bindloss 


and others equally famous 
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ripped off the envelope and scanned the letter. 
Tears glistened in her eyes when she finished. 
Without a word she handed it to Allen. He 
breathed hard as he read the pathetic lines: 
Dearest Dolly:—After you left me, I got 
to thinking everything over, and | can’t stand 
it. | have been wicked and deceitful, but 
[ can’t bear to have it found out. It isn’t 
only on my own account. I do really think 
of Father and Mother, too, and I want to 
spare them the pain of knowing. And, most 
of all, | love Oliver, and life without him 
isn’t worth living. One leap from a high 
window, and—God have mercy. 
Good-night, my dear, and good-by. 
Ella. 

Allen seemed dazed. He sat rigid as though 
some magic touch had turned him to stone. 
Then he turned his brimming eyes toward the 
ceiling, and Dolly knew he prayed. Suddenly 
he was aroused; he looked at his watch and 
sprang up from the divan where he sat as 
though a live wire had touched him, frantic 
to be gone from there. 

“Dolly, she may have gone to the Wool- 
worth Building. It’s the highest building in 
New York, and almost the only one she 
knows. It is a bare chance. Come! Come! 
It's now ten minutes after 9. We may be in 
time to stop her,” he shouted as he pushed 
Dolly out of the door and literally dragged 
her to the street. 

‘To the Woolworth Building—top speed— 
for a hundred dollars,” shouted Allen as they 
climbed into the car. 

The driver put on the high speed, and the car 
fled southward like a gray phantom. White- 
faced with fear, Dolly clung to Allen, who gripped 
the seat and hoped against hope. Forty-two min- 
utes later the driver slowed down and drew up 
at the entrance to the Woolworth Building, 
where they jumped out and rushed through the 
entrance to a waiting elevator. 

“T’ll give you a dollar a story if you shoot 
us to the top of this building, young man,” 
he breathed, and held out a bill. 

The doors slammed and the powerful ele- 
vator shot up the shaft like a rocket. At the 
top they rushed into the hall and toward a 
door, the only one that stood open, that led 
to a balcony. 


LLA had passed through the door but a 
few minutes before them. She stood and 
looked at the sparkle of light in the canyon 
below, then knelt near the rail to pray for 
the man she loved, and ask forgiveness for the 
deed she was about to commit. 
Slowly she rose, closed her eyes and 
climbed the iron railing. Shuddering, she 
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grasped an outer decoration and was just 
about to let herself go, when Dolly rushed 
through the door, caught her firmly by the 
coat and frustrated a desperate leap into the 
air that would have supplied thrilling copy 
to every newspaper in the world. Allen rushed 
up just in time to catch Ella in his arms, as 
she fainted. 

When she opened her eyes and saw Allen 
she smiled a wan smile and he kissed her 
tenderly, quite unconscious of the presence 
of a third person. It was like a best-seller 
story to Dolly. Before her was an adventurer 
won to a better life through a good woman, 
and a good woman rescued from an awful 
fate. And forty stories down a greedy and 
insatiable public waited hungrily for just such 
a story. But as Dolly gazed down, Ella came 
and kissed her—and then Dolly knew she 
would never write the story. 


OWN in the street something else was 

happening. The driver of a gray motor- 
car stood with his arms folded, and a scowl 
on his face, and denied to four agency de- 
tectives that he had made a trip to Fifty-ninth 
street with a girl and a man. They threatened 
him at first, and then offered him money to 
disclose the whereabouts of the passengers. 
Still he denied and they returned to their car 
a hundred yards down the curb. 

Dolly, Ella and Allen came out of the 
building and Allen had hurried them into the 
car before he saw the four detectives. 

“Dodge them! Lose them! Take us back 
to 120 West Fifty-ninth street, and don’t stop 
for man or God!” cried Allen. 

The driver opened up. A hundred yards 
behind them raced the pursuers. 

“Will you pay the damages if an accident 
happens?” shouted the driver. 

“Tll do anything!” shouted Allen, and 
showed a roll of paper money, wrapped with 
a hundred-dollar bill. 

The car swerved into Lexington avenue 
and skidded almost to the curb. Women 
screamed+ and covered their eyes and men 
cursed. But the car righted itself and tore 
on. For blocks police whistles shrieked, but 
the weird squeal of the automobile sirens 
downed them. A roar went up as the cars 
rushed out of Lexington avenue into Forty- 
second street, a few yards apart. Policemen 
ran for their lives and the crowd shrieked. 
A hundred yards separated the gray phantoms 
when they shot into Broadway. Men, women 
and children at the congested crossing fell 
bodily toward the pavement and escaped 
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death by inches. But the phantom cars raced 
on up Broadway, while excited people shouted 
murder” and others screamed, “the gunmen 
are at war.” The cars slid like snakes through 
the traffic. At Forty-eighth, mounted police 
blocked the street. But the cars went through. 

\t this juncture Dolly put her head out 
of the window and looked back at the pursuing 
ear. Its bright lights illuminated her face. 

Clairmont, the political reporter of the 
Comet, stood on the curb in the crowd. That 
glimpse of Dolly’s face was enough. He 
recognized her. 

He watched the race and saw the cars van 
ish like gray streaks into East Forty-ninth, 
one block away. It was the most startling and 
thrilling spectacle that had ever happened on 
Broadway, and awoke the old street from its 


blasé lethargy. Everyone wondered. The 
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police suspected a gang war, or the result of 
a wager by some daring idiot. Everyone 
speculated and nobody knew. 

Clairmont called the office and a rewrite 
man took the story to catch the first edition. 
Then he got Ogle, the city editor, on the wire 
and told him it looked as if the Comet would 
“clean up” every paper in town on the real 
story, because he had seen Dolly in the 
fleeing car. But as Clairmont slammed the 
receiver up, he reflected that there was noth- 
ing for him to do but get drunk. Dolly could 
handle the story. 

Reporters manned the telephone booths and 
got in touch with cigar-stands, police stations 
and drug stores. Everyone had seen guns, 
and a report became current that both drivers 
had driven with revolvers at their heads. The 
rewrite man wrote six sheets of hot copy, 
while the copy desk sent down a double- 
column head and ordered a red top line in big 
letters, clear across the page. Everyone, from 
the copy boy to the managing editor, worked. 
The copy desk yelled for copy boys for the 
special extra edition, reporters pounded out 
space copy, and through the fog of tobacco 
smoke the city editor sat and glared. He 
waited for Dolly to call—he wanted the story 
that would scoop every paper in town. 


N the meantime the cars raced west on 

Forty-ninth, into Twelfth avenue, and at 
West Fifty-seventh the race ended, for the 
driver, by some miracle, eluded the 
other driver and lost the pursuers. 
Allen paid him royally and he smiled 
and drove toward South Manhattan. 








SHE HAD GRASPED THE OUTER DECORATIONS 





AND WAS ABOUT TO THROW HERSELF OVER 
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A sleepy justice of the peace, in blue 
pajamas, married Ella and Allen. Dolly ac- 
companied them back to the hotel and Dolly 
promised them before they boarded the train 
for Buffalo that no story would ever be 
published. 


.* was 11:20 when she entered the subway 
station, 

A newsboy shouted, “Wuxtry! Wukxtry! 
Read about dat mysterious automobile chase 
down Broadway!” 

Dolly scanned the double-column head znd 
smiled and smiled, as she read: 


HUNDREDS NEAR DEATH 





In Mysterious Auto Chase Up Broadway— 
Police Fail to Stop Wild Dash—Poisonous 
Drug Thrown from Car Kills Man— 
Two Women and Man Reported 
in Flight from Four Gunmen. 





GANG WAR IS FEARED. 


Dolly laughed aloud as she read the story; 
it savored so strongly of Clairmont’s wild 
imagination. She dropped the paper on the 
seat and smiled pensively. It was a peach 
of a story. It was brimming with human in- 
terest; she could get a small fortune for it 
from the opposition papers. 3ut it would 
probably send Oliver Allen to prison for his 
ten-thousand-dollar folly—no, not probably, 
but certainly. And he was the husband of her 
dearest friend. It would break Ella’s heart. 
tesides, he had reformed; he had shown him- 
self to be a man—he had displayed a sense 
of honor. And, too, the automobile drivers 
would be sent to Sing Sing for a year at least 
for their part in the mad race. 

It would put her on a par with the very best 
talent in newspaperdom—just that story, and 
she could not write it, because— The con- 
ductor shouted her station and she left the 
subway and hurried toward the Comet office. 

The office impatiently waited for Dolly. 

“Tt’s a big night,” said the make-up man to 
the copy desk boss as he marked off the 
make-up of the midnight edition. 

“Vep; looks like the lid’s off again,” re- 
torted the copy desk boss. 

With a huge cigar clinched hetween his 
teeth, the city editor shouted orders. The 
copy desk worked with speed; reporters 
clicked out copy; copy boys flew back and 
forth. The city editor paced back and forth 
in his little room and occasionally stepped to 
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the door and eyed the make-up man. 

Clairmont walked into the office, and every- 
one looked up. 

“Where’s Miss Desmond?” asked Ogle. 

Clairmont sank into a chair. 

“You've got me, Senior!” he said. “I’ve 
done my damnedest. I sent in all the stuff | 
could get on it an hour ago. The girl’s 
somewhere up North Manhattan Island way, 
probably shot or nursing a broken head. The 
last time I saw her she was in a car with a 
man and a woman and four gunmen were 
trying to run ’em down. The cops saw guns!” 

“Hoy, Speed King,” Clairmont shouted 
drunkenly at a copy boy, “bring me some copy 
paper. Hurry, Speedo, I’ve got a big idea— 
and a quarter.” 

The copy boy hurried to him with the paper; 
the city editor shook his head; the men at the 
copy desk smiled. 

“The genius is soused again,” remarked the 
make-up man, “and he’s going to put into 
verse what he thinks the automobile mystery 
was, or should be.” 


O the staff watched Clairmont write verse. 

When he had finished he pulled the copy 
out of the machine and rose to his feet, just 
as Dolly walked into the editorial room. 

“Hurry! Hurry! Dolly, slip me the story! 
Dictate and I’ll write it down for you! Quick! 
We'll put it over on them to-night, and your 
name will ring down those saintly corridors 
of fame!” joyously exclaimed the tipsy 
Clairmont. 

“Dictate it to him fast, Miss Desmond; it 
must catch the midnight edition; you will get 
your reward, all right,” exclaimed the city 
editor gleefully. 

“But I have no story, Mr. Ogle,” Dolly 
replied, and looked him square in the eyes. 

“What! Clairmont said he recognized you 
as one of the women in the automobile the 
gunmen chased along Broadway!” remon- 
strated Ogle, madly. 

“But, Mr. Ogle, Clairmont is drunk,” she 
said, and looked at Clairmont with pity in her 
eyes. Ogle looked, too, and frowned fiercely. 
Clairmont was in a drunken stupor. 

Ogle looked at Dolly suspiciously.  Clair- 
mont had a reputation for never making mis- 
takes, whether drunk or sober. The make-up 
man eyed Dolly suspiciously, too, as he went 
to fill the space held for Dolly’s story with 
Clairmont’s rehash of police suppositions and 
conjectures. And the copy desk boss looked 
at her and winked his left eye. 

Dolly felt guilty. She knew everyone knew 
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WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women—One Man Makes 


$3500 in Six Months. 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theatres which are being 
opened throughout the country, there is 
offered to the men and women of to-day, 
a new profession, namely, that of writing 
moving picture plays. Producers are 
paying from $25 to $150 for each scenario 
accepted, upon which they can build a 
photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months. 


As it only requires a few hours’ time to 
construct a complete play, you can readily 
see the immense possibilities in this work. 
One man, who gave the idea a tryout, 
writes that he earned $3500 in six months 
It is possible for an intelligent person to 
meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business which 
should appeal to everyone is that the 
work may be done at home in spare time. 
No literary ability is required and women 
have as great an opportunity as men 
Ideas for plots are constantly turning up, 
and may be put in scenario form and sold 
for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE. 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may be 
had FREE OF CHARGE by sending a 
post-card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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I'll teach you 
personally by mail—1l4 
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by picture shows, clothing and departinent 
stores—outfit free with course—write for 
school catalog, testimonials, samples, etc. 
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Many owners make own signs—get our catalog of supplies, complete 
sign-writing outfits, brushes, etc.—you can save big money evéry week. 
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DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
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Thousands of large shippers and all Railroads need trained 
Traffic Experts and Managers—newly created positions are 
open with salaries of $35 to$200 weekly. The demand for 
trained men is greater thanthe supply. Recently enacted 
railroad rate laws and interstate commerce regulations 
have produced new conditions that necessitate trained 
specialists—men who know how to route shipments, to 
obtain shortest mileage, quickest deliveries—tow- 
est rates. With such knowledge you can qualify for 
an important, big-salaried position with a future—quick. 


WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home, in spare time. without giving up your position or income 
The cost is small—we make the payments to suit you. All you need, 
to get into this powerful, big paying occupation is our training. No 
matter where you live, what you work at now, how small your pay, 
how long your hours—no matter what your age or education—if you 
ean read and write intclligently—our Interstate Commerce Course 
will train you expertly to handle proficiently a big Traffic job—to 
merit and retain influence, respect, power and puts you in way to 
earn $35.00 to $200.00 weekly. 


Most Thorough Method Known 


The La Salle method issimple, practical, logical—anybody can 
readily master it. Itis the work of some of the greatest Traffic Experts 
in America, It covers thoroughly every feature of the profession 
you will ever need to know—it is different and more complete than 
any other method of home-training in Interstate |Commerce ever 
known. This is the largest home-study Extension University in 
the world—our graduates are recognized as real experts—they are 
trained to do the kind of work that commands big positions. 


NEW, UNCROWDED OCCUPATION 


This is a new, uncrowded occupation—there’s room for you 
if you prepare at once. Let us train you now for a big future, 
with power, dignity, respect and a big income, with almost unlim- 
ited opportunities. Don’t remain in a small job that thousands of 
men are constantly after—let us make you the master—the big 

man—a successful leader among men. 


FREE —Wonderful Book 


Send the coupon below now and receive free copy of our much 
talked-of book ‘‘10 Years Promotion in One’’—learn more about the 
opportunities afforded Traffic Experts with our training—learn about 
the big opportunities now open—learn how easy it is for us to make 

oua trate specialist. Remember only trained men can secure the 
ig positions now open—remember that big employers are seeking 
trained and competent office men. Send the coupon—no money. 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago 
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La Salle Extension University, Dept. 845 Chicago, Ill. 
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“BUT, MR. OGLE, HE IS DRUNK,’ SHE SAID, AND LOOKED AT CLAIRMONT WITH PITY IN HER EYES 


she lied, but no one was sure, and no one- ered buildings and smiled an enigmatic smile. 


uld prove it. So she wandered over to So he thought that there were no star 
Kelly, the sporting editor, and joked him reporters, did he? Of course, he didn’t mean 
about the hallucinations of drunken star re- it; all he meant was that she’d never be one 
porters for Mr. Ogle’s benefit. while he was city editor. Well, let him think 


My dear young lady, there ain’t no such so, for a while. What did it matter! She 
animals as star reporters!” he smiled, and knew that she was one of the best reporters 


called the copy boy in town and he’d know it, too, one of these 
Dolly wandered over to a window near her days. And Dolly drew a deep breath and 
typewriter and looked out at the fog-smoth- whispered, “Next time.” 


She Was Born Yesterday? 


HEY are both members of the Universal West Coast camp, and both married (to each other), 
so it would be hardly fair to mention names. 
‘Last night was the first time I ever heard you talk in,your sleep,” she said. “You kept saying, 
‘Four kings,’ and once in a while, ‘Full house.’” 
“Well. vou see. dear, IT was down to the Photoplayers’ Club last night playing checkers with a crack 
player, and there was a full house watching us,” explained the husband. 
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How Moving 
Pictures are 
Made and Worked 


Here are two books, MOVING 
PICTURES, How They are Made and 
Worked, $1.60, postpaid, which 
tells everything to be known 
about the subject, and 
PRACTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY, $1.10, 
postpaid, the book for the 
amateur who wants to know 
how to take motion pictures. 
A reading of these two books 
will reveal to you the inmost. 
secrets of moving pictures 
Order copies now. 


Cloud Publishing 
Company 


1100 Hartford Building 
CHICAGO 








Yes, we will send you a gen- 

uine Lachnite Gem for you to 

wear for 10fulldaysabsolutely | 

free. This is the most astounding jewelry offer 
ever made. Seea genuine Lachnite for yourself. 
Wear it for 10 days. Then if you can tell it from a gen- 
uine diamond send it back at ourexpense. They are cut 
by the world renowned diamond cutters of Europe and 
their dazzling fire last forever. A superb gem set in 
solid gold. Write today for our big new catalog. 


Open An Account 


Don’t save up your money for months and months 
before you wear beautiful dewelry. Open an account 
with us. Have all the genuine Lachnites and other 
handsome jewelry you want. Write today forthe big new 
catalog. We trust you. No red tape. Your credit is good. 


Pay As You Wish 


Just a smallfamount down. Take your time about paying for 
the rest. Your choice of any of the superb Lach- 
nites and all sorts of other superb, elegant 

M%, jewelry. Alla the rock bottom price. Astound- 
=} ing prices never equalled before. Pay as you 
are able. The most liberal of terms. Get the free 
book that tells you all about it. Write teday—now. 


Free Book-Write Today 


Do not delay an instant. Put your name and 
a on postal oe letter and send it = Se us 
at once. e’ll sen new catalogue 
of ele rant jewelry , e. Find out 

it genuine Lachnites. Find out how 

ou can wear one of these superb gems 
‘or 10 days absolutely free. Do not §elay 
an instant. Send in your name and get 
the big new jewelry book absolutely free. 


7 HAROLD LACHMAN CO, 
Dep 146X ,12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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“Gains 22 Pounds 
In 23 Days” 


Remarkable Experience of F. Gag- 
non. Builds Up Weight 
Wonderfully. 








“IT was all run down to the very bottom,’’ writes 
F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work I was so weak 
Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. I 
gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 


“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 
states W. O. Roberts. 
enjoy what I ate and 
interest and pleasure.” 


days,” 
“It has made me sleep well, 
enabled me to 


work with 








A PLUMP, STRONG, ROBUST BODY. 
‘Before I took Sargol people used to call me 
‘skinny,’ but now my name is changed. My whole 


body is stout. Have gained 15 pounds and am 
gaining yet. I look like a new man,’’ declared 
another man who had just finished the Sargol 


treatment. 

Would you, too, like to quickly put from 10 to 30 
Ibs. of good, solid, ‘‘stay-there’’ flesh, fat and mus- 
cular tissues between your skin and bones? 

Don’t say it can’t be done. Try it. Let us send 
you free a 50c package of Sargol and prove what it 
can do for you. 

More than half a million thin men and women 
have gladly made this test and that Sargol does 
succeed, does make thin folks fat, even where all 
else has failed, is best proved by the tremendous 
business we have done. No drastic diet, flesh 
creams, massage, oils or emulsions, but a simple, 
harmless home treatment. Cut out the coupon and 
send for this free package today, enclosing only 10 
cents in silver to help pay postage, packing, etc. 

Address The Sargol Co., 571-U Herald Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Take Sargol with your meals 
and watch it work. This test will tell the story. 





FREE SARGOL COUPON 


This coupon, with 10c in silver to help pay 
postage, packing, etc.. and to show good 
faith, entitles holder to one 50c package of 
Sargol Free. Address the Sargol Co., 571-U 
Herald Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“The Strike” 


AN UNSCRUPULOUS BOSS DESTROYS A TOWN 


By Carl Gregory 


Illustrations from the Thanhouser Film 


HE noon shrieked its 


to the men at the huge machines which 


whistle message 
pounded ponderously back and 

back and forth. 
\s one 


Somewhere in the rear of the big room a button 


man, the toilers straightened up. 


was pressed. The engines’ throb grew less and 
the machines became silent. 

Talking to one another, the men passed out 
of the room, and fell into line before the pay- 
master’s window. It was Saturday and mo- 
mentous for two reasons: pay-day was one, and 
the half-holiday was the other. 

“The commented John McLeran, 
as he and Jim Price dropped into line to await 


weeks fly,” 


their turn at the important window. 

“Yes, when things go right,” returned Price. 
There was a note of discontent in his voice and 
McLeran realized it at once. 

Black,” the 


older man accused Price, and the latter, a frown 


“Jim, you’ve been listening to 


showing itself on his forehead, answered 
quickly : 

“Well, and suppose that I have? I'll listen to 
anybody who’s goin’ to show me how to better 
myself.” 
returned 
McLeran, moving up a step in the line. “He 
He’s not 


There’s something in it for 


“Black’s not the man to do that,” 


calls himself ‘union business agent.’ 
trying to help us. 
him, that’s why he brought his notions here. 
I tell you, boy, you’d better stay away from 


Black and his crowd.” 


“[ think you’re wrong, McLeran. Black 
talks sense.” 
“Sense! Doesn’t he tell you that you’re down- 


trodden and that the old man who pays us 
regularly is a tyrant. You never thought you 


were down-trodden before he came here and 
told you about it, did you?” 
“No: that’s it!” “We've all 


worked along for the same wages day in and 


Price answered 


day out, with never a show for anything bet- 
ter. Black says we ought to have a raise, and 
if Black knows how to get it for us, I’m with 
him !” 
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forth, © 


McLeran was second from the window. 
“I’ve seen lots of trouble start just 
* he said in a low 
the young man behind him. 


from 
voice to 
The man in front 
of him moved away, putting his yellow envel- 
ope carefully in an inside pocket. McLeran put 
his check in his pocket and gave place to Price. 

“Coming up to-night, Jim? Heard Mary and 
her mother say they’re going to do some shop- 
ing, but they'll be back early.” 

“Yes, believe I will drop in,” returned Jim, as 
though it would be an unusual performance. He 
had been calling on Mary McLeran for months 
and Mary’s parents guessed that it was only the 
question of which prevented their 


those sentiments,’ 


money 
marrying. 

“So long, then.” 
tinuing up the 


The men parted, Price con- 
main street, while McLeran 
turned down toward the yellow cottage in which 
he had lived happily with his wife and daugh- 
ter for several years. 

“Here’s father!” a glad voice called and a 
young girl ran out to meet him. “Everything’s 
ready. Hungry?” she asked as she linked her 
arm in his and led him up the path to the door. 
There Mrs. McLeran met them, and after an 
affectionate greeting, the man handed her the 
yellow envelope, unsealed, and it was put care- 
fully away in a sugar-bowl, in a corner of the 
china closet. 

When the dishes had been cleared away that 
evening, Mary and her mother set out to do 
their shopping. In the bosom of Mrs. Mc- 
Leran’s gingham dress reposed the yellow en- 
velope and the bank-book, which made weekly 
trips to the bank. 

“O mother, there’s Ruth! Hello, Ruth! Go- 
ing uptown?” called Mary to the well-dressed 
girl who waved and crossed the street to them 
when she heard. 

“Yes, I called with the car for father, and 
then I decided not to wait,” answered Ruth. 

Exchanging bits of gossip the three women 
proceeded up the street toward the block that 
saw all the residents of the village on a Saturday 
night. 
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Lou “THE 


Ruth, though she was the daughter of George 
Wheeler, the owner of the factory at which 
Mary’s father worked, was sweet and unassum- 
ing. While she dressed more expensively than 
the other girls could afford, still she never felt 
herself above them and called them all her 
friends. At the bank she left her companions, 
and Mary and her mother entered, deposited the 
share of the envelope’s contents that religiously 
found its way into the bank’s care on these 
weekly trips, and then proceeded to the various 
stores to do their shopping. 

In the cafe, Jim Price, seated at a smal! round 


table, was finishing his evening meal. From. 


where he sat he had an extensive view of the 
street. He saw Black approach from one 
direction, and Trask, owner of the town’s sec- 
ond factory, approached from the other. Trask’s 
attention was focused upon an automobile that 
had turned the corner and was slowing down, 
and so, quite unintentionally, he bumped into 
Black. 

The latter turned toward him with an ugly 
scowl, and Trask answered it in kind. Wheeler, 
the occupant of the car; hailed Trask, who 
stepped in beside him, and Black continued to 
stare insolently at the two men as the car dis- 
appeared from sight. Turning, he entered the 
cafe and sat down at the table with Price. 

“See that?” Black asked, jerking a thumb 
toward the street. 

“Yes; Trask and Wheeler, wasn’t it?” Price 
answered. 

“Yes,” returned Black, “and they'll regret it, 
too. They treat you fellows like dirt, and then 
think they can do the same to me. But they 
can’t. I have it all mapped out how you boys 
can get what’s coming to you, and we'll get 
together to-night in my room upstairs and talk 
it over.” 

Price, having finished his meal, rose and, ac- 
companied by Black, approached the hotel. A 
number of workmen joined them. McLeran, 
coming down the street at that moment, an- 
swered Price’s summons and was introduced to 
Black. 

“T tell you, fellows,’ Black started out, and 
thereupon treated them to several of his opin- 
ions, which were anything but kindly towards 
Trask and Wheeler and their treatment of their 
employes. 

“You’re wrong, Black,” McLeran told him 
calmly. After that, everybody had something 
to say. A crowd had formed and Mrs. McLeran, 
edging her way in, entreated her husband not 
to get mixed up in the argument, and denounced 
Black as a trouble-maker. 

Black was still the subject of the conversation 
when the McLerans reached home. A rap at 


STRIKE” 


the door silenced them, and Mary, answering it, 
admitted Jim. An affectionate greeting was ex- 
changed between them before Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Leran turned to see the newcomer. 

“Jim, you’re going to be sorfy, I tell you, if 
you don’t cut out Black’s company,” McLeran 
began, heatedly. “He’s going to do you no 
good.” 

“Well, we don’t agree then, you and I,” Price 
returned, a trace of anger in his voice. “I’m go- 
ing to stick to him and I'll soon be getting more 
money for the same work that I do now; you'll 
see!” and, turning, he left to seek out Black’s 
room at the hotel. 

“Get some of the fellows up here and we'll 
plan this thing right now,” Black said, and Price 
descended to the bar-room and got together 
those men who believed in the policy of the 
dishonest business agent. Within an hour they 
had sworn themselves to secrecy, and disbanded 

The following Monday morning saw the be- 
ginning of trouble. A workman in the Trask 
factory, who was reprimanded for slovenly work, 
turned upon the foreman who had delivered the 
reprimand and struck him. Trask was s1m- 
moned, and the workman discharged. 

When the noon whistle blew that day and the 
men of Wheeler’s factory had left their ma- 
chines and grouped themselves about the fac- 
tory yard to investigate the contents of their 
dinner-pails, Price went among them distributing 
hand-bills. 

“A workingmen’s meeting will be held to-night 
at Blaine’s hall,” was the announcement on the 
posters. “All those interested in doing away 
with the present intolerable working conditions 
are requested to attend. Signed, Peter Black, 
Union Business Agent.” 

A man in overalis and jumper, with his coat 
over his arm, entered the yard and greeted the 
men. It was the worker discharged that morn- 
ing by Trask. He related the incident to the 
men who gathered about him and the discussion 
that followed was a heated one. 

Mary McLeran, bringing her father’s lunch, 
approached and heard the things that were said. 

“Jim,” she whispered to Price, and drew him 
to one side, “please don’t have anything to do 
in this affair. It’s only going to cause lots of 
trouble and there won’t any good come of it, 
anyway. I wish you wouldn’t, Jim, please! Wilt 
you say you'll keep out of it—will you, Jim?” 

The look of entreaty in the girl’s eyes had its 
effect upon Price. He was about to give her the 
promise asked for when Black appeared on the 
scene and, in strong terms, adjured the men to 
stand up for their rights. 

Slowly Price’s attention centered upon Black, 
and Mary, moving hopelessly away, was not 
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Let me teach YOU Ragtime Piano 
Playing by mail. You learn 
“_ quickly—easily in 20 lessons, 
— Evenifyoucan’tplaya 
— notel’ll teach you toplay 
~ anypiecein RealRagtime 
“Money-back” Guarantee 
Write me now for special low terms and 
testimonials from hundreds of happy students, 
Axel Christensen (Czar of Rag-Time) Director 
Christensen School of P Music 
907 Christensen Bidg., C GO, ILL. 
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162 “THE STRIKE” 


even missed by the man who could have made 
her happy, but wouldn’t. 

That night occurred the meeting of working- 
men, who flocked to Blaine’s hall, where the 
doom of the village of Middlebranch was spoken. 

Black used all his powers of oratory and per- 
suasion upon his hearers, and McLeran, rising to 
protest against his remarks, was thrown from the 
hall. 

The next morning there was a strange air of 
mystery about the entrance to the Trask and 
Wheeler factories. As the men arrived, in readi- 
ness for the day’s work, they were taken to one 


side by Black and appealed to in the cause of 


“freedom from tyranny and low wages.” 

shook their heads and 
factory’s doors. But the 
bigger part of them listened, hesitated and then 
joined the about in 


Some of the men 
passed through the 
groups standing sullen 
silence. 

The eight o’clock whistle blew. 

It was followed by a moment’s tense silence, 
only broken by the dull sound of the engines. 
which, following the whistle’s blast each morning, 
set the monster machines in motion. 

The figure of Trask appeared in the doorway. 

“What do you fellows mean?” he roared at 
them. “Every last man of you who isn’t inside 
and at his machine in five minutes will stay out 
for good!” he ordered sharply. 

There was a disturbed murmur among the 
A few of them moved toward. the doors 
and disappeared, but with these exceptions, the 
men stood their ground, and Black went among 
them distributing words of bitterness against 
their employer. 


men. 


“Down with factory tyranny! Down with 
boss rule!” came a shrill voice from the midst 
of the group of burly men. 

“Down with it! Down with it!” the mob took 
up the cry and Trask, appearing at the window 
at that moment, dodged barely in time to escape 
the missiles that were hurled through the glass 
and struck various objects in the room. 

At the corner 
it stopped for Trask, who had left the factory 
by a rear entrance, and the two employers pro- 


The Wheeler auto moved away. 


ceeded to the Wheeler factory, where a meet- 
ing had been called of the mill owners and 
officials. 

\ll that day the great iron gates of the two 
hox factories were closed against the crowd 
that surged against the iron bars of the gate, 
peering in as though they hoped to see within 
ihe outcome of a situation that, for the town 
of Middlebranch, was a strange one. 

The meeting in Wheeler’s office was devoid 
of result, owing to the opposing views of those 
gathered there and, at the adjournment, there was 


no hope in 
factories. 

The days that followed found the main street 
of the town filled with the idlers, who, at first. 
had seemed to find a certain sort of enjoyment 
in the situation. But when the end of the week 
brought no word from Trask and Wheeler, dis- 
content became rife, and Black was appealed to 
to “do something.” 

At the end of the second week the strain had 
told on the resources of all of the town’s families 
and the faces of the women began to take on a 
hunted, miserable look. The children went about 
quietly, their usual happy play turned to unrest, 
because of the disturbances that always follow 
in the wake of a cessation of the family income. 

Credit had been stopped at both grocery and 


sight for the reopening of the 


butcher shops, and there were many families 
who had already experienced the misery of 
hunger. 


Mary was alone the morning that Price ven- 
tured to make the first call since the night he had 
so abruptly departed to seek out Black’s room, 

“| hope you’re not angry at me, Mary,” he 
began, contritely, noting the sorrowful look that 
had succeeded the happy one which had always 
characterized Mary McLeran. 

Mary turned from the window and beckoned 
Price to her. Taking his face between her hands, 
she looked into his eyes intently. His lids 
dropped under the searching glance, and Mary, 
feeling the remorse of her sweetheart, put her 
«..as about his neck and pressed her lips to the 
eyes that were too honest to look into hers. 

“It’s not too late, Jim—I feel that it isn’t,” 
she said, when they had seated themselves and 
opened the discussion of the strike. 

“[’m afraid it is, girl,” he answered, miser- 
ably, his head in his hands. “Black has it all 
arranged to blow up the Trask factory, and 
then—” 

“To blow up the Trask factory?” 
peated incredulously. 

“When ?” 

“To-day,” Jim answered. 

“We must stop it, Jim! We must! Just think 
what an awful thing that would mean! There 
would never be any work here, then!” 

Jim looked up hopelessly and replied, “No use; 
Black and the men have it all fixed and we 
couldn’t prevent them if we tried.” 

“Just the same, we’re going to try. Come on!” 
Mary answered, rising and fetching her hat and 
coat. “You go and warn Trask and V’ll—” 

“What’ll you do?” Jim asked, hesitatingly. 

“T’ll go for the priest. He has more influence 
with those men than anybody: else. Maybe he 
can persuade them to give up their plan.” 

The little church in which the people of Mid- 


Mary re- 
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Show Card Writing, Silver Plating, Cleaning, Dyeing. Pressing, ete. 

Address W. E. TOWNS, 709 W. Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 





$65.00 te $150 Month Paid Men and Women in U. S. Government Positions. 
Life jobs. Thousands of appointments coming during 1914. Common education 
sufficient. ‘‘Pull’’ unnecessary. Write to-day for free list of positions now 
available. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F218, Rochester, N. Y 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Successful writers earn $100 monthly in spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Full particulars sent FREE. Perrin M. Jordan, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


PHOTOPLAYS—E” to write, big pay, spare time. First 


play accepted as full tuition. Start now. 
EDWARDS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, Box 19-p, Times Sq., N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT in the shortest possible 
time. The Omnigraph automatic teacher sends 
telegraph messages at any speed as an expert op- 
erator would; 5 styles, $2 up; circular free. OMNI- 
GRAPH MFG. CO., Dept. K., 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Chiropractic Doctors Make Big Incomes; be in- 
dependent; work for yourself; complete correspond- 
ence course, including diploma, only $25. National 
College Chiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


USE AN AIR-FRICTION 1914 MODEL “C." 
Increases power and economy of motor one-half. 
Absolutely impossible to choke or load. Uses dis- 
tillate, gasoline or half kerosene with finest results. 
Starts easy in coldest weather. We fit all motors, 
guaranteeing definite results or refund money. Ex- 
clusive county rights. Liberal exchange on other 
carburetors. THE AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR 
CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


_HOW TO TELL what the actors say in moving 
pictures. Enjoyment greatly increased. Easy method, 
complete, copyrighted, 25c postpaid. ‘‘Movie’’ Mouth 
Reading Co., Detroit, Mich. Discount to ‘‘movie’’ 














T 
VIOLIN kzxt HOUR foxes. 
Simplex Music Co. 129 Gates Ave. Jersey City,N.J. 











 aNGO om | We TANGO 500K 


LEARN THE NEW STEPS AT HOME 
Only book containing complete authentic instruction 
for the Real Tango, One Step, Hesitation, 
Dream and Venetian Waltzes, Castle 
Walk, Fish Walk, Maxixe, The Innova- 
tion, and All Other Late Dances. Written 
and beautifully illustrated by a famous theatrical 
producer and popular dancer. Al! steps clearly ex- 
plained by copyrighted count system, which is used 
and indorsed by the leading teachers an4 well-known 
exponents as The Only Correct System for 
Home Study of Dancing. All directions made 











plain so Anyone Can Learn. Our book contains more helpful illustra- 
tions, more dances and twice the number of steps given in any similar pub- 
lication. The ‘Tango Book,”* equal to $100 Ww 

postpaid for $1.00. Particulars free. 

ADAMS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. O, FOSTORIA, OHIO 


orth of Lessons, sent 





400 FAVORITES 


TO CHOOSE FROM 


Get Acquainted with Movie Stars 
Handsome photo postcards, highly finished, latest 
poses. Also actual photos 8x10, 50c each. 
Send 25e for seventeen of your favorites, or a set 
of 100, all different, $1. 

Our new Catalog, just out, mailed Free. 


THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








If you want to reach the motion 
picture public, there’s only one 


magazine to use—PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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164 “THE STRIKE” 


dlebranch worshiped on Sundays was just ahead 
of him, and he wondered if Mary had informed 
the priest of the plan to destroy the Trask fac- 
tory. If so, maybe they had been able to pre- 
vent it! 

“You follow with Jim, please,” Mary told the 
priest, “and Ruth and I will go ahead and warn 
Trask.” 

They started on a run, and on the main 
street met Mrs. McLeran, and stopped to tell 
her of their mission. 

“And they've just sent for your father! He’s 
there now!” Mrs. McLeran returned excitedly. 
“There’s a meeting at the Trask factory and 
they sent for John to speak for his men!” 

“Come on!” was Mary's only answer, and 
breathlessly, the three women took the shortest 
route to the Trask factory. 

As it came in sight they saw that, as yet, 
no damage had been done to it. They hurried on 
and broke in upon the conference of men just as 
McLeran was putting forth the plea of the 
workers who had not joined Black. 

The women had scarcely entered when Black 
and two other men approached the iron gates be- 
fore which a guard was doing sentry duty. 

“Now!” ordered Black softly, when the guard 
had turned his back to them, and in a minute 
he was bound and gagged and Black, a mysteri- 
ous bundle under his arm, opened the gates and 
en ered, His accomplices followed. 

In the office wherein Trask, Wheeler and the 
others were assembled in conference, all became 
excitement at the news brought by Mary and 
Ruth and Mrs. McLeran. 

“They’re probably out there now,” gasped 
Mary. “You haven't a minute to get to safety!” 

Outside the gates the watchman had been 
found and a crowd had already collected. The 
strikers, guessing what the incident must mean, 
lost no time in getting back to what they thought 
would be a safe distance, but the more curious 
crowded about the gates and formed a shouting, 
howling mob. 

“Down with Trask! Down with factory 
tyranny!’ some of Black’s men cried. 

Somewhere in the crowd a revolver was dis- 
charged. Its singing bullet sped through the 
window of Trask’s office and straight to the spot 
where Mary McLeran stood, delivering her warn- 
ing to the factory owners. 

With a moan she fell to the floor, and all 
present sprang to her assistance. 

“Take her out! Let’s get out! They’re go- 
ing to blow up the factory!” Ruth cried, and 
willing hands carried the unconscious form of 
Mary through a rear door and out to safety. 

They had just cleared the danger line when a 
loud explosion was heard, and it seemed as 


though the entire factory was hurled high into 
the air to come down a burning, smoking mass of 
debris. 

When the air had cleared and the factory ruins 
had ceased to blaze and were but a smoking heap 
with an occasional timber or beam jutting out, 
indignation seemed to seize all the strikers and, 
as one man, they called for Black. 

It was Price who had the satisfaction of find- 
ing him. During the night, the now fear-stricken 
union business agent came from hiding and 
started for the next village to get the early morn- 
ing train. He was eager to go anywhere just 
so his destination was far enough away from 
Middlebranch. 

As he sneaked along, obliged to take the long- 
est way round the village, Price, who was still 
searching for him, discovered him and gave him 
the beating he felt was so richly deserved. 
Black was barely able to pick himself up, and 
as he did so, Price, with a parting kick, sent 
Black’s bag after the figure that slunk away and 
lost itself to sight in the darkness. 

The iron gates of the Trask factory alone had 
withstood the explosion. On them the following 
morning, anxious, peering faces found a card, 
stating : 

“Trask Milling Company announces removal 
of factory and offices to Millville, Conn., to take 
effect immediately. Only such employes as were 
inactive during present strike need apply at new 
location.” 

The afternoon of that same day a “For Sale” 
notice was attached to the door of the factory 
that had been owned and run by Wheeler. Mr. 
Wheeler, accompanied by Ruth, left for a trip 
abroad, and the week that followed witnessed the 
sale of their household goods to dealers who 
came from other towns to bid them in. 

And the McLerans? 

Mary’s recovery was slow and the family’s 
funds were low. It was two weeks before the 
invalid had recovered sufficiently to be able to 
walk. Then, one sunshiny morning, a light truck 
backed up to the door and on it were loaded the 
meager belongings of a family that had once 
been prosperous and happy. 

And with the McLerans went Jim Price, who 
was truly “a sadder and a wiser man.” 

A view of the village of Middlebranch would, 
a few months later, have shown it to be almost 
deserted. 

Grass grew in the streets, the little houses that 
had once been brave with green or yellow or red 
paint, were closed and the atmosphere was one 
of neglect and decay, all the more awful be- 
cause it hinted of the activity that had once made 
the village prosper. 

Verily, the strike’s toll had been a heavy one. 
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everywhere. For, remember, fully 70 per cent of the people have no bathrooms. You 
the orders right and left. Quick sales and immense profits. Two sales a day means $300 
month profit. Stop and realize the tremendous possibilities. Look around you. Be amazed. Your 
relatives, have no bathrooms. They are eager for one; never had the oppor- 


neighbors, friends, 


$300 MONTHLY FOR YOU 
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I want square men to act as my Special Sales Representatives in every 
county. I want hustling, energetic, ambitious fellows, anxious to make big 
money, who are willing to work with me. I want to show YOU how to 
MAKE $300 PROFIT AND EXPENSES EVERY MONTH. I want to show 
YOU how to make more money, easier, quicker, more sure and certain than 
you ever did before in all your life. I want you to advertise, sell and appoint 
local agents for the most sensational seller in 50 years—the startling inven- 
tion that has set the entire country agog— 


THE ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB 


Here’s an absolutely new invention. Nothing else like it. Has taken the 
entire country by storm. Solves the bathing problem. Gives every home a 
modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the house. No plumbing, no 
waterworks needed. Take full-length bath. In any room; upstairs, down- 
stairs, bedroom, sick-room, parlor, kitchen, any room in the house. The 
Robinson Tub folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. Rivals expensive 
bathroom. Constructed of the wonderful ‘‘Steeline’’ material. I tell you, it’s 
Great! Remember, it is needed in every home. Means modern bathing 
facilities for all the people. A godsend to humanity. 


I want you to handle your County. I'll furnish demonstrating tub on a 
liberal basis. I’m positive, yes, I’m absolutely certain that you can make 
bigger money in a week with me than you ever made in a month before. 
Hustlers, east, west, north, south, are simply coining money. Orders, orders, 
can take 
a 


tunity to install one. You step in; show the tub. Sale’s made, profit sure. 


Guaranteed for 10 Years! 


Cannot Leak 

Every Robinson Folding Bath 
Tub that leaves our factory is 
guaranteed for 10 years against 
manufacture. 
This is due to the 
invention, “‘Steeline,’’ the ma- 
terial used in the 


any defect in 


of the Robinson 
Constructed with 


construction 
Folding Tub. 
this material, 
the tub can be, and is, guar- 
anteed for 10 years. 
prove defective, a 
immediately furnished in its 
place. This guarantee protects 
every customer for a period of 
10 years. Steeline 
tub soft and pliable, yet strong 
and lasting. The tub cannot 
spill, tip nor splash. Just as 
strong and durable 
the ordinary enameled tub, but 


new tub is 


remarkable 


Should it 


makes the 


FoLe> 
in use as 


in convenience is far superior. 


Sensational Sales Success! 
What others are doing YOU can do. Read these records. N.T. Smith it."” Mrs. Jennie Hall, Miss. 
Ohio, $90 weekly profit. Myers. Wis., $250 first month. Beasley, Nebr. Benz, Ohio. 
$35 profit first 4 hours. Newton, Calif., $60 in 3 days. Mathias, Fla., N. Y. 
$120in2days. Corrigan, N. Y.,$114in60 hours. C. H. Tremour, Ind., C. Money, lows. 
$35 profit first 6 hours. W. F. Hincard, New Mexico, $35 in 2 days. ‘Rob arrived. 
Average men, average sales, average towns. Undeniable Proof of the Big all took a bath. 
Money to be made by hostlers everywhere. The Robinson Tub is badly 


wanted and eagerly bought. 


Mail this Photoplay Coupon - | 


Customers’ Words of Praise 

See how pleased these people are. ‘‘Delighted with Tub; will recommend 
‘“Bath TubO. K. Just right size."" Wm. 

“*Our Tub has been in daily use. Fine.’’ Mrs. J. E. Randall, 
**Have been using your Tub. Could not do without it.’’ Mrs. G. 
*“Robinson Tub first class.’ Chas. A Massie, Wash. 
Children and all delighted." C. R. Loucks, La. ‘We 
It sure is a daisy." O. L. Morris. Ore. ‘‘After testing 
your Tub can say itsurely is a wonder and gives entire satisfaction. 
0. P. Morgan, Ohio. 


TO-DAY 


* 
Yes, sign this coupon right now. Don’t send meas single S ecial | hoto la i ou on 
penny. Don't send me any return postage. Don’t send 


me any remuneration at all. 


Just sign and mail the cou- 


pon. Thatisall J ask. By sending the coupon you give H. S. ROBINSON, Pres't. 
me the chance to prove every werd I have said. Let me “ é 
prove every statement. Let me tell you the whole en- Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 588 Factories Bidg., Toledo, Oo. 


thusing, ambition-awakening story of a tremendous world- 
wide success. Will you do this? 


and mail the coupon NOW. 


$300 a month looks good to me. Write me and tell me 
all about your special plan and how I can make this big 
money acting as your representative. This obligates me 


Of course you will. Sign 


H. S. ROBINSON, President, in no way. 


The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., GS GES ding Gnib dale O Gacsoace Kim eee 
588 Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Branch, Walkerville, Ontario, Can. 
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Wanted 


Men and Women 
To Write Photoplays 


This Booklet Free 


To All 
Interested 


Learn and Earn At Home In 


Spare Time 

With 30,000 moving picture theatres in exist- 
ence, changing their program every day, the 
demand for NEW PLOTS has become tremen- 
dous. We want a large number of men and 
women, all over the country, young and old, to 
use their spare time at home to put their ideas 
and thoughts into photoplay form. This means 
you, whoever you are. Good prices are paid. 
‘Happy thoughts,’’ such as may occur to you 
several times a week, may bring from $10 to 
$100 each for a few hours’ work. The average 
price paid is $25. 


Special Education Not Necessary 


The booklet, ‘“‘How to Write Photoplays,”’ 
«xp.ains how you can learn this new fascinating 
and profitable profession. I will gladly send 
you a copy FREE, if you will sign, tear out and 
mail me the coupon below. There is no obli- 
gation. Special education is not necessary. 
Writing photoplays gives those who lack the 
literary experience necessary for writing novels 
and stage plays, an opportunity to express the 
strong and original ideas which many of them 





q possess It is possible that a photoplay 
written by you will become one of the 

Pe photoplay sensations of the year. If you 
\ possess imagination and are capable 
. of thinking up new and original 
ideas, I will show you how to turn 
these ideas into correct photo- 
play form and how to sell 
them at a good price to 

x the Scenario Editors of 

* the producing companies. I 
Elbert Moore, S myself have been Scenario 
Box 772FF, Chicago s Editor of one of the larg- 
Send free booklet, *“*How to est of these companies 








Write Photoplays’”’ and all facts ‘% and I speak with 
about guarantee and special price * authority 
reduction. ~ ° 


™ Use FREE 
. Coupon at 
Once 


Name------- % 
s 
x 





Address ------ ~~ 











How To 
Write 


Photoplays 


by 
Elbert Moore 


former Scenario Editor of one 
of World's largest companies. 
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Remarkable $10 Guarantee 


You have doubtless been to moving picture 
shows and seen photoplays which you yourself 
could easily improve upon. I believe that 
every person with sufficient imagination and 
intelligence to be interested in this advertise- 
ment should possess material for at least one 











$ 3 
I Guarantee You $10.00 { 
For First Photoplay 
You Write by my Method 


Leet Moors, 


2» _. CCOTOREC CORSE RRET ESE eee TeeeeeReteseeteet Sees eaeret — 48 
successful photoplay. Many of them should 
be able to write more than this—possibly as 
many as one every week. Such a record is 
by no means remarkable. That is why I 
make the extraordinary guarantee shown 
here. This guarantee is binding, and the same 
as that much cash in your pocket. I don’t 
care who you are, this holds good. 


Save $5 By Acting Now 


Remember that my method is absolutely 
different and superior to all others. It is the 
only method recommended by persons high in 
the motion picture business. Use the coupon 
to obtain the free booklet, explaining everv- 
thing. If you act at once you will obtain the 
benefit of a $5 reduction which I am now allow- 
ing, for advertising purposes, to those who 
will start taking my lessons within 20 days. 
This cuts the cost to very low figures. Do 
not throw away $5 by delaying, when it costs 
nothing to investigate. Use the free coupon 
at once, before you turn the page. 


ELBERT MOORE 


(Former Scenario Editor) 


Box 772FF, Chicago 
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“popular Moding Pi erures thé world over 
Produced by 
AMERICAN FILM MFG, Co. 


CHICAGO 
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\. Favorite of the ‘‘Movie’’ Wot 
A Says of Sempre Giovine: | 


: 
















“I used Sempre Giovine very 
thoroughly and got the opin- 
ions of my friends concern- 
ing it. The verdict is all one 
way. I am very glad to 
recommend Sempre Giovine 
and shall certainly use it my- 
self in preference to any other. 


Very sincerely yours, 










Kathlyn 
Williams 
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Sempre Giovine 


i*ronounced Sem-Pray Jo-ve-nay. Meaning ‘‘ Akways Young.’’ 
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Kathlyn Williams, stage and “movie” star, knows all the value of an efficient 
skin cleanser and skin beautifier. “To Sempre Giovine she has given her un- 
qualified endorsement. Sempre Giovine is a delightful compound of beauty- 
making ingredients. A skin cleanser more efficient than soap—cleans the pores 
thoroughly of all deeply buried impurities. Clears the complexion, brings the 
ruddy glow of health to the cheeks, freshens the skin, checks the wrinkles of 
age. Mailcoupon below for liberal sample, /e, of this wonderful skin cleanser. 


Comes in Cake Form 


Sempre Giovine is the only skin cleanser that 
comes in cake form. Convenient and econom- 
ical. Saves the wasteful dipping of fingers into 
ajar. Needs but to be rubbed on and rubbed 
off—all impurities come with it. Sempre Giovine 
does not crumble on the face. 

For 25 years the choice of beautiful women. 
Sempre Giovine positively will not dry the skin 

" or cause the growth of hair. You need use 
\ it but once to know the luxuriant cleanliness, 


. the feeling of freshness and youth that The Pink e ; |} 


Free \ Sempre Giovine alone can give. At all 


Sample druggists and department stores— VIC 
Ceoasen \ 50c. Send free sample coupon. (©mplexion (ake 


~aneet.. Free Sanugie 22 oor if 
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We want to send you, ahso- 
Gentlemen: 


lutely free and postpaid, a liberal sample cake of Sempre Giovine— enough 
Please send me absolutely free and- ™, for 7 days use. Fill in, tear off and mail the coupon to us today. We | 
postpaid your liberal sample, enoug or ; ba : 
meg: foe ce ee ng a will 20ry date the generous sample at once. Immediate results will 
iin cleaned. Pa lbelecies hetketenaade astonish and delight you. You can know absolutely without 


charge why thousands are giving Sémpre Giovine their hearty 
hn endorsement. It is entirely different from any other skin 








Blows a _ - preparation. Send coupon for free sample foday. Please 
mh include also your dealers name. Send at once. 
Addre —— >? . e - { 
Marietta Stanley Co. Dept.146XGrand Rapids, Mich. 
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